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HONORARY MEMBERS 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore {Mysore). 

. The Hon’ble Sir Hugh Daly, C.s.i. {The Residency, Bangalore). ; 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Fraser, o.i.e., o.s.i. {The Residency, Srina^ 
Kashmir). 

Dr. J. G. Fraser {Trinity College, Cambridge). 

The Efc. Eev. Henry Whiteheafl, d.d. {Lord Bishop of Madras, Madras ), ' 
J. H. Marshall, Esq. {Birecim of Arohceology, Simla). 

\ 

Sir S. Subramanya Iyer, k.o.i.b., Dewan Bahadur {South Bei, 

Madras). i 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda {Baroda). i 



RESIDENT MEMBERS 


Bate of ! 
Member 

SHIP 


NAMES 


1909 

1909 

1909 

1912 

1909 

1912 

1913 


1909 

1909 

1910 


1912 

1909 

1910 


1911 

1912 

1909 

1910 
1909 
1909 


1909 

1909 

1918 


ABBBESSES 


1910 

1010 

Original 

1909 


Abdul Babman Sabeb, Khan Bahadur.., 

Achjuta Bao, P. S., Esq., 

Aga Abbas AH, Esq. 

Andrews, A. S., Esq. 

Annasawmj Mudaliar, B. P., Esq., Bao 
Bahadur, c.i.e. 

Anstead, E. D., Esq. 

Aucouturler, F,, Bev, Fr. 


Bacon, J, B., Kev. 

Baher, G. F., Esq. 

Balasundaram Aiyar, C. S., Esq., b.a. 


Beames, C. F., Esq, 

Bull, A. E., Esq. 

Barton, P, A., Esq. 

Chakravarti, J, S., Esq., m.a., etc . 

Chambers, J,, Esq. 

Chelvarojra Mudaliar, A. B., Esq. 
Coleman, Dr. Leslie, m.a., pH.n. 
Cotton, G. F* Ingram, Esq. , 
Cox, Bev. S. J. 


Bonaghej, J. 0. B,, Esq. 
Boraigamy Aijar, €. S., Esq. 

Boveton, Esq. 


Fawcett, C. S., Esq. 
Fernandes, A. S., Br. ■ 
Froger,„Bev. ... 
Fuller, Bev. A. B,, b.a. 


Second Magistrate, 0. d M. Si 
Bangalore, 

V Main Boad, Ohamarajend 
Bangalore, 

Oosur Bead, Bangalore, 

2, South Parade, Bangalore, 
Osborne Boacl, Bangalore, 

Planting Ex'^ert, Madras BejpU of 
culture. Bangalore. 

Principal, Si, Joseph's College (I 
Section), Bangalore, 

London Mission, Bangalore. 
Leamlmrst, Sampegay Boad,Bani 
Secy, to the Gorit, of Mysore, Def 
Education, Agriculture, Ind4 
and Commerce, Sanket/rap^ 
Bangalore, i 

Chief Electrical E ng ineer, j6 
Ground, Bangalore, i 

Binnt/s Woollen Mills, Bangalore 
* ClovellyJ Sampegay Bead, Bangi 

Comptroller, Mysore Government, 
galore. 

Managing Assistant, Binny's j 
Bangalore, 

St, John's Bo ad. Bangalore, 

Ali Asker Road, Bangalore, 
Cuhhon Bead, Bangalore, ; 

London Mission, St, Mark's Boad, 
galore, ; 


Stoney hurst, Museum Boad, Bangi 
Advocate, F Main Boad, CM 
rajendrapet, Bangalore City, 
Infrnitry Boad, Bangalore. 


Leamhursi, Sampegay Boad, Bangi 
Infantry Mood, Bangalore* 

8L Joseph's College, Bangalore, 
Principal, WesUym Sigh Sehopl, 
galore* 
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EESIDENT MEMBERS—con^iwMedJ 


Bate of 
Membir- 

SHIP 

NAMES 

ABDBESSES 

1911 

Gajaraja Mndaliar, .B. L,, Bsq* . ... 

IIS S 117 Commercial Sireeii BangahrCu 

Original 

Goodwill, Eev. F. . ... 

Ffome-nade Moad^ Bangalore, 

.mi 

Gover, A. A., Esq. 

.Dist, StipL of Police^ C* 4 M, Siaimn^ 
Bangalore, 

,,,, .1909 

Gunter, Capt, C. P#, r»b. 

Btirmij o/ India, Bangalore, 

Original 

Hay, Or. Alfred, m.i.b.k. 

Indian Imiiiute of Scwnm^ Bangalore, 

1909 

l¥att, H. T., Esq* 

Mimum Boaii Bangahre, 

1909 

Kotkandaramaiali, C., Esq. ; 

■Aflmcaie^ .Bocil, Bangalore, 

1910 

Krislma Aiyangarj E., Esq., ■ 

I DeputijCh %€ fE ngi neer^ Chief E ngimer'i 
Office, Biingaiofe, 

1909 

Krislma Eao, Mr. Justice F. 8., Bao j 
Bahadur, b.a., b.b. i 

Basavmmgudi, Bangahre dig. 

Original 

Krisbnaswaini Aijangar, B., Esc|.,i 
M.A., F.E. Hist. s. i 

Kruinbiegel, G. H», Esq., f.e.h.s. ■ i 

C'kamra-je’mi-mpeti Bmtgahtt Ciig, 

Original 

Lai Bagh Home, Bangidore, 

i909 

KumarasaEui Naik, B. J., Esq., b.a. ... | 

iJeputij Commimtmtr, Tumkur, 

1918 . 

Eann, J., Esq. ■ ... 

hulmn Imiiiuie of Semme, Bangahm^ 

1910 

Earsen, Eev., L. F. , . ■ 

Uniied Bangalore Timiogkai Golfop, 
Bangalore, 

1909 

Leishman, Thomas, Esq. 

Bgdmg Moadf Bangahm, 

1911 

Lubeck, H., Esq. 

Bar^aBLmc, Triniig Momit Bmgahre, 

Original 

Madhava Bao, T. P., Esq. c.i.i. 

^Faian Bhmm\ High firoiiml, Ba»- 

galore. 

1909 

Mascarenbas, Eev. J. 

SLFmirkh'i CaihedmU Bangahm, 

19IS 

Michel, Bev. B. 

Pro/ewor, 8L iompICi Colkge, 

lore* 

IQIS 

Murphy, W. A., Esq. 

Municiiml Engimm^ €, d M. Btmimnt 
Bangalore. 

Original 

Metcalfe, E. F., Esq., B.sc. 

Central Coikge^ Bangalore, 

1910 

Mylvagamm, Dr. H. B., f *E.c.s. 

Infantrg Ihadt Bmgakre, 

1911 

lagappa, B., Esq. 

Bm-mBLme, SmhJmige, Bmgakm 
(Bhimogmf 

1910 

Haajnadiali, H. Esq., js.a., 

Bimte Coumiihtf Bmn* 

galore* 

1909 

laasimha Aijangar, M. T*, Isq., a.A., 

MaUmwmrmm^ Bmnffmlme. 

1909 

Mmmimbmbmff B. A., Esq., ii.a. 

ef dmkmok>§§ §» 

Mpori, Bemgedore, - ■ 

t 

N<amslinha MarIM, M., E«q., ii.jU| » 4 i* 

Bmnkmrapmrem, Bangle 0%. 
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EESIDENT mwmm—omtrnued 


Patb of 
Membir- 

SHIF 

HAMES 

ADDBESSES 

1913 

Narayana Aijangar, M. A,, Esq., b.a., 

B.I., 

Begistrar of Co-o^perativc 8oo 
Bangalore. 

1912 

Norton, Fletcher, Esq. 

Bangalore United Service Okib^ B\ 
lore* 

1911 

Perston, Bev. J. E. 

Mission Boad^ Bangalore^ 

1909 

Kaghavacbari, P., Esq., b.a., b.l., b.t. 

Advocate, Old Madras Boad, Ui 
Bangalore. 

1910 

Eama Bao, N., Esq., b.a., b.b. 

Asst. Secy, to Govt., Sankarapu 
Bangalore* 

1909 

Bamasami Aijangar, K., Esq., m.a. 

Bevemie Survey Bejgartment, Ba 
lore. 

1909 

Bamasami Aijangar, Dr, S. V., m.d., 
etc, 

Banganatha Bao Sahib, C., Esq., 

B.A., B.L. 

Bangasami Aijangar, A., Esq,, b.a., 

B,L„ B.B. 

Cenotajph Boad, Bangalore. 

1910 

Assistant Secretary, Mysore Boon 
Conference, Bangalore. 

1909 

j^evenue Commissioner (Betd.), J 
Bangalore. [ 

1909 

Bice, Ber. E. P. 

St, MarWs Square, Bangalore. 

Original 

Budolf, N, S., Esq., M.sc. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bm 
lore. 

1912 

Sadasiva Eao, M., Esq., b.a., B.n. 
Sambasiva Aijar, T, S, Esq. B.sc., 

nx.B., F.O.S* 

Assistant Commissioner, SaMaspur. ^ 
Bull Temple Boad, Bangalore. \ 

1909 

1909 

' Sampath Aijangar, P., Esq., m.a. 

Assistant Geologist, Bangalore. 

1910 

Bcoveli, 0. V., Esq. 

1 Btkasipur Estate, cjo Post Office, B 
! galore. j 

Original 

Sell, F. B., Esq., m.a. 

Central College, Bangalore. 
Inspector-General of Education in j 
sore, Chamrajpet, Bangalore. 

* Lahshmi VUas,* Seshadri Bbad, Bark 
lore. ‘ 1 

1910 

Sbama Bao, M., Esq., m.a. 

1910 

Srlai¥asa Aijangar, Esq. 

1909 

SriniTasa Aijangar, D., Esq. 

Srinivasa Aijangar, K,, Esq. 

Admcaie, Bmamimgudi, B€mgdktfe\ 

1912 

Secretary to the Bovt. of M. M. 
Maharaga of Mysore, Generad o 
Bemnm Depts., Bangalore. | 

1911 

' Stowell, Bev. A. 

London Miedon, CMchhallapur. , j 

1912 

Steder, Bev. B. 

BL Mmy^s Seminary, Shoolay, Bam 
hre. 1 

1909 

Snbba Bao, B*, Esq., b»a* .<»• 

Begistra^, Mysore Ge&hgwl Lepa 
ment, Bcmgahre. ' I 

1913 

, Sndbo«>iigh, Dr. ^ . J. 

Indian ImtiMie of Bcieme, Bar^aM 

1910 

iSnndam Mnrtlij Mndaliar, A, M#, Esq., 

R.B. 

Narayama Mall, Q. S M* BiaUGn, 
hre. 

1909 

Snrjanarajana Bao, 0. N., &q. 

Aiweafe, 8L loMs Mood, 

fohws Bmd, BemgahWf \ /<’■'! 

1909 

SnijapmlMa Bao, 0, N., Ifoq., B.A., 


B.n» » : 

%■ ■' ' '' 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS—mfifettfii 


Bati of 
Membee- 

SHIP 

NAMES 

Original 

Original 

1910 

1910 

Tabard, Kev. A * M., m.a., m,e.a,s. 
Tait, J. G,, Esq., m.a, 

Tliangaveln, A. M., Esq. 

Tirnmalai Aijangar, N. S,, Esq,, 

Original 

Travers, Br, Morris W,» f.b,s. 

1909 

Varadacbar, M. G., Esq,, b.a., b.Ii. 

1910 

1910 

1913 

Venkoba Eao, B,, Esq., 
j Veiikatesa Aiyangar, N., Esq., b,a, 
Vejssejre, E., Bev. Fr. 

1911 

1909 

1910 

Warbnrton, P. B,, Esq,, i.as, 
Watson, Captain, h,k. 

Wiele, P, H., Esq. 

1909 

Yates, 0. H,, Esq. 


APDIESSES 


3i. Fairic¥8 Catlmlmh Bangahre. 
Frincipal^ Ceniml College^ Dangaler€» 

! Narmjmm Salk Bangubrre. 

Butrwt Juige^ C. 4* Siaiiofh 
Sanhampummi Bangalore, 

Director^ Indian Imtituie 0 / Science, 
Eehhalf Bmigahre. 


AdmcatCf II Main Rockl, Chmnrajpii^ 
■Bangalore Citg.* 

Bangalore City MagutraU^ Bmngahte, 
Meteorological Ohherrakiry, Baniuilore, 
Frincipak Si, Aioymis^ Sehooif Prmm- 
nade lioai. Bangalore* 


First Assistant Eesiienk Bangalore* 
SIsi PiofieeTHf Belgaum, 

South FaradCi Bungtdore* 


Sigh Gwufuk Bmigalore, 


MOFUSSIJL MEMBERS 


Bate of 
Member- 
ship 


NAMES 


ABBEESSES 


1909 I Abboj Naidu, P. S,, Esq. 

1912 I Abdul Eahim, Tbe Hon^ble Miv Justice. 
1912 lAllardice, Esq. 

1909 Anantbaknsbna Aiyar, L. K., Esq,, 

B.A., li.T. 

1910 Anantlianarajana Aijar, S. A., Esq. ... 
1910 Anantaraman, K. Y., Esq., b.a, 

1910 Appanna xliyaugar, S* N., Esq., b.a., 

■E.L, 

1910 i Artbanareswara Aiyar, E. S,, Esq. ... 
1910 ! Asirvatham Pillai, J., Esq., b.a, 

1912 1 Auzuecb, Eev. C, 


1909 Badcocli, W. W., Esq. 

1911 Beaussonnie, Bev., Pr. 

1909 Bhabha, H. J., Esq., m.a. 

1910 Bbasbyakariu Naidu, G., Esq. 

1912 Bird, Bev. A. P. E. 

1912 Bracken, W. A, P., Esq. 

1909 Braekenbttrj, C. F., Esq., i.c.s. 

1912 Brarnhacbar, A., Esq., b.a. 

1910 I Bum, J. G., Esq,, i.c.s., b.a., IiB.b. 
1909 1 Bvittriok, Bev. J. B. 


1909 Oallan, J. Esq. 

1913 Cavalier, Yerj Kev. Fr., S.J. 

1910 Clarke, William Boss, Esq. 

1909 Cochat, Eev. J. 

1909 Colaco, S., Esq, 

1910 ' Ck>tton, C. W. E., Esq., b.a,, i.c.s. 

1909 Crawford, W. L„ Esq. 

1910 Cumming, J. A., Esq., i.c.s. 

1911 j Cadgenvan, Yen. A. J., Esq,, i.c.s. 


1910 

1912 


lilO 

1910 


Denham, *rhos», Esq., h.a. 
Desikachatiar, !!?., Esq., b.Am, 
Dewan Bahadur. 


Edwards, Bev. E. S. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, k.c.ii.o* 




Eevenue SetUem&ni Party ^ Chmgl^puti 
High Courts Madras 
Ojo D. Mep;pen^ Esq.^ Mylomon&y Estate, 
Joladahi. 

Ethnographic Burrey,Triclh%ir( CocMn) 

Clerlx, Post Office, Coimbatore, 

Hassan. 

Ag, Assistant Commissioner, Hassan, 

Bevemie Inspector, Mulamir, DJiarma- 
puram Taktis, Coimlatore, 

Special Depiviy Tahsildar, Kangayam, 
Dluwapuram TalnJc, Coimbatore Bint* 
Vayithri, Malabar, 


Yaiely, Hants (England), 
CMchballapiir, 

Pedder Bead, Bombay, 

108 Bodichetty Street, Tirupapuliynr, 
8,P,G, Mission, Handyal, 

Katielcoda Estate, Bidapur, Coorg, 
Madanapalle, 

Head Master, Municipal High School, 
Bellanj, 

Bar-akLam, Session Judge, Tanfore, 
Boivringpet , 


Y, M, C, A, Bangalore, 

Calicut, 

Madura Mills Compajiij, Ltd, Madras, 
Virarajpet, Goorg, 

BwpervuoT Bevemte Settlement Party, 
Chinglepui, 

The Club, Ootacamnnd, 

SaMespur, Hassan District, 

CoUecior of Bellanj, 

Under Secreiarij to Govt, of Madras, 
Madrm* 

Principal, Maharajahs GolUge, Mysore, 
High Couri VaMl, TficMmfoly, 


Weshyan Miidorh Tum^mr* 
The Unimrsity, Mony*Kon§, 



MOFUSSIL UmUBBrn—cmtimed 


ADBBESSES 


Medical Officer, Kular Gold 
Owfori, Em<gla7id* 

Dnrhar Surgeon, Mysore. 
FimltcfB Gardena, Madura^ 


Fitz-Maui’ice, Dr 
Forrest^ Sir 0eor 
Foiilkess Lt.-Ooi. 
FoiilkeSj R., Esq. 


Ffinei%ml, Si, Ahijui-uF Colltgt, Manga ‘ 

lore, 

Mangalore, 

High Court VaMl, Tfichinopolij, 

South Chitrahulam Street, M'ijlapore^ 
Madras,: ^ : ^ ^ ^ 

Chairman of Munieipaliig, IJellaru, 
Vedagrlhani, luMJ Vicerog Ih>tt \ Mij* 
■ -.mTe, ■: 

Medical Pmciitione}*, Kormid, Aluifara^ 
■ram, 

Madras, 

Orckardene, Coowor, 

WeJeyan MU<~dvH, Mysr^re, 


GiOTaniiii, Bev. Fr., S.J. 
Gopaiacharyar, A. V., Esq., m.a., bx. 
Gopalacbarjar, C., Esq. 

Gopalaswaiiii Miidaliar, M., Esq. 
Govindackarjar, A., Esq. 

Govimlaaawiui Kayagar, B., Esq. 

Graliain, W. F. Esq., i.c.s. (retired) 
Grey, Charles, Esq. 

Giiiliford, Rev. H. 


Tlrupaiur, Salem DMrwt, 

SeuBfons Judge, Mysore , 

Mereara, Coarg, 

Mercantile Bank of Mudnm, Calcutia. 
Assi, Bnpermiemlent of Police, Tumkur, 
Collector, Coimbatore, 


Hall, J. F., Esq. 

Hamza Hussain Mir, Esq., b.a. 
Harris, L. T*, Esq., i.c.a. 
■Harris, 'F.W., Escp 
Hayes, Allred, Esq. 
Hemingway, F.B., Esq., LC.s, 


Aimhidacooi U^iute, Chichmfinaiur, 
Diiiriei Muridffi Erode. 

Be put If t' (hu mi s n’ o net, f ' k Ic k au aiur, 
As.if, Sujftrintendfni of ArcJuroiugij, 
Ooiammund, 

’Deputy SurreyoT, Permuu&iiu r/Ddmlio 
tore Did f id, 

Tahsildiir of diiur, SMem, 


Kirwan, N. G. B., Es<|, 
Krishnan, B. Esq.; 
Krishna Ivor, K., Esq. 
Krishna Saatri, H., Er- 


Krishnasawmy Ah'er, Esq 
Kumaresan, Thomas, Esq. 


Lakshmi Narssinihiengar, Esq. 
Leslie, F. H., Esq. 
Lofttts-Tottenharjn, A, B., Esq., i.c.s. 


Mu n nffi CMehna gain r, 

Eoiar Gold Fkhh, 

Collector of liammd, M«i lura 


Marett, B. Esq., m.a. 
Matthau, K.. Estp, b.a. 
Mayhew, A. L, Esq., m.a, 
McCombe, B., Esq., M.i. 
McHftir, Rev. J, 

Meppen, Dongks, Esq. 


Esteier CoUege, O^rford, 

Deputy CoMmimoner, Shimoga, 
Frincipai, femher^* College, Mmdrm* 
Imimn Ei-umHomai Sertice {Bikar}, 
Lowdon Mhdon, Gooiy, 

Myhmoney EldaiCt Jolai&iu P. 0, 
Eamr DuifieL 
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MOFUSSm MBMBBES-cow^mMeci 


Date of 
Mimbbb- 

SHIP 

NAMES 

ADDRESSES 

1909 

Miller, Major, a.m.b., m.b.c.s*, l.rx.p., 

F.M.U. 

Chemical Examiner^ Madras, 

1910 

Muhamad Bazlnllah Bahek Bahadur ... 

Deputy CoUeGtoTf Bellary, • 

1910 

Mulianimad Ghouse Saheb 

Deputy Collector^ Saiur, Bamnad Dt, 

1910 

Munis wami Ai jar, C. V., Esq. ■ 

Madras Mail Office^ N. Beach Madras. 

1910 

Mustafa Ail Khan, Esq. 

Circle Inspector of Police^ Bellary, 

1910 

Narajana Aiya, P. B., Esq. 

Dy, Director of Survey^ Cowibatore, 

1910 

Natesa Aijar, A., Esq. 

Head Surt'eyer, Coimbatore. 

1910 

Nioiiolsoii, Bev. Sjdnej 

London Mission^ Jmnmalamaduyu. 

1909 

i Nightingale, Eev. A. E. 

Wesleya7i Mission} Blmnoga. 

1910 

Oakes, G., Esq. 

Downliam Earm^ Ootacamund. 

1910 

Fanchanatha Alyar, A., Esq. 

Suh Assistant Manager^ Survey Office 
Coimhdktore. 

1909 

Pilkiogton, H., Esq. 

Koppa^ Kadiir District. 

1912 

Pkmer, B. B., Esq. 

Sessions Judges Mysore. 

1910 

Eajagopalaohariar, 0., Esq., b.a., b.l. ... 

High Court VaMl} Salem. 

1910 

Bajagopalachariar, T., Esq,, H.A., B.n. ... 

Professor, Laiv College, Madras. 

1909 

Bamachandra Naidu, B., Esq. ••• 

Bevenue Settlement Party, Chingleput. 

1912 

Bamakrishna Bao, B., Esq., b.a. 

; Palace Controller, Mysore. 

1910 

Bamaswami Aijar, C. P., Esq., b.a., b.i». 

High Court Vakil, Mylapore, Madras. 

1910 

i 

Eamaswami Aijar, M. N., Esq. ... 

Asst. Directors Bnpt. of Land Bevenue, 

I No. 11 Division, Ananiapur. 

1912 

Bead, W. H., Esq, 

: Mavtnhere Estate, Kalasa. 

1910 

Beillj, H. B. A., Esq., i.c\s. 

Bub •Collect or, Tellic lierry. 

19U 

Beillj, H. T., Esq., i.c.s. 

Sub-Collector, Penuhonda, 

1909 

Bichards, J. W., Esq. 

107, Widmore Boad, Bromley, Kent. 

Original 

Eiohards, F. J., Esq., m.a„ i.c.s. 

Sessions Judge, Bellary, Cjo Messrs. 
Gn7idlay d Co., 54 ParlioAnent Street} 
London. 

1912 

Boberts, S. G., Esq. 

Sessio7is Judge, TelUcherry. 

1910 

Butherford, E. W.j Esq. ... 

SaMasp'ur, Hassan District. 

1910 

Sambiah Pantalu, M. B., Esq. 

Zamindar of ^ Jagadevi, Erisknagiri, 
Salem District. 

1912 

S&tjamurthy Aijar, S., Esq., b.a.-, B.n.... 

Vellala Street, Fursmvalkum, Madras. 

1910 SaiTipatrao Gaekwar, Sreemantli' 

Mace Course Boad, Baroda. 

CM. House, Madras. 

1912 

Sell, Bej. Canon, n.n. 

1912 

Seshftgiri Aijar, The Hoja*bia Mr., 

B.A., BA. 

Pammal House, Egmore, Madras. 

1909 

Setlur, B. S., Esq., b,a., nn.B. 

SiTasawmi Iyer, The Hon'bie Mr. P.S., 

Mylapore, Madras. 

1910 

Edward Elliott Boad, Mylapore, 


O.LB. 

t Madras. 

Onginal 

Slater, Bst. A. B. ■ ■ ... 

1 Wesleyan Mmio% Chickmagalur* 

1909 

Smith, A, Mervjn, Esq. ■ 

Beirmawmy Mine^ Coromandel* 



MOPUSSIL 


F 

R“ 


1 

2 

1 

9 

9 

0 

0 

,0 

.0 

3 

12 


39 

09 

10 

10 


10 

10 

10 

as 


M 

109 

109 

}10 


NAMES 


Smitlij Eev. Ernest 
Srinivasa Bao* E., Esq* *• 

Bteplienson, Bev. E* -* 

Stuart, G. A, D*, Esq., 

! Snbba Bao, N., Es<i* 
j Snbrahmanja Ai^’ar, Esq., K. I). 

1 Stindara Aijar, P. N., Esq., b.a., b.€,e. .. 
Stmdararai-Ijer, P. N., Esq., b.a. 
Stuart, Major, Dimbar 
Snndaralyer, P. iL, llie Hon’ble Mr, .. 

Snndaram Pillaj, Esq. 

■■■■■■■/, , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

Pliompsoa, Bev. E. W,, m.a. 

Tborpe, Eev. W. H., b.a, 

Tomlinson, Bav. W. E, 

Tucker, Major W« H., i.M.i. 


Tenkataramana Aijar, E., Esq. 
Venkataramana xlljar, G. S., Esq. 
Vcnlatasubba Aijar, E. G„ Esq. 
Vlsvesvaiiab, T,, Esq., b . a . 


Wsddmgton, II,, Esq. 

Watson, H. A,, Eaq., i.c.s. 

Mllkins, Kev. G. ♦*. 

Wjnch, The Hon^ble Mr. E. M., cm.e,, 
i.c.s. 


ABDBESbES 


Lo7vlQn Miiuon^ KadirL 
' Seldom Judge^ Berliami^on. 

■London Mudon^ Govbj, 

' CMngUpid* 

' Amildar^ Situ, 

Becreianj^ Saieith 

■ Suh-AsBL Direcior of Svrrcu^ Tirui^tir, 
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the gentlemen who hate contributed papers and to Mr. J. G. Tait, for 
his great courtesy in placing this beautiful hall at our disposal for our 
meetings. 

In supporting the adoption of the report the Eev. A. M. Tabard made 
the following remarks : — 

Sib Hugh Daly and Gbntlbhen, — Before moving the adoption of the 
report I should like to make a few remarks on certain points connected 
with the welfare of the Society. The most important is in connexion with 
the object of the Mythic Society. I am afraid that an idea has got abroad, 
that our Society is meant only for an elite and I have heard it described as 
the ‘ intellectual aristocracy ’ of Bangalore. Nothing could be further from 
the original idea of its founders and the low rate of subscription ought to be 
a proof that it is open to all who are interested in the history, aichtsology, 
ethnology and religions of India. The aim of the Society is to be popular 
and consequently to enlist the sympathies of all, for all are no doubt interested, 
were it only in a remote way, in these fascinating subjects : Europeans, who 
have to make India their home for the best part of their life, Indians who 
have every reason to be proud of the land of their birth. 

Yet how often have I met with Europeans who had lived years in India 
and were only too ready, for instance, to date Indian history from the 
Moghul invasion and who had only a vague notion that Southern India also 
can boast of a history of her own which, were it but written by a skilful and 
loving pen, would yield in interest to no other history in the world. How 
many, to mention Mysore alone, think of this fair province only as a small 
division of India ; who know almost nothing of its early history, political and 
religious, who have heard only of Tippu Sultan and consider Seringapatam 
the only place in Mysore deserving a visit ; who are totally ignorant of the 
intricacies of its ethnology or of its architectural beauties, who when looking 
at a temple are unable to say whether it is of Dravidian or Chalukyan style 
of architecture, or who pass it by altogether as if the architecture of India 
were not worthy of more than a casual glance and sometimes a wholesale 
condemnation. All admit that in coming out to the East, their intention 
was to study India and more especially that part where their lot was cast, 
but official duties have soon absorbed their whole energy and few they are 
who have followed their first inclination. 

Even with regard to Indian gentlemen, I have been surprised at times to 
see that their interest in their native land is not as keen as one might have 
expected and that there are so few to help to make India better known and 
consequently better loved. Many are well versed in Sanskrit and oouM 
assist in bringing to light interesting manuscripts, many have several verna- 
culars at their command, all can mix freely with the people and are well 
acquainted with their habits and customs, some have alredy revealed them- 
selves masters in discussing questions of historical, arcbwlogical and 
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Aiyangar, M.A., will be admitted by all to be of no ordinary yalne — tbe papers 
on ‘ ^raddba ’ by Mr. B. Narayan Aiyangar, is bound to attract attention 
far beyond tbe limits of India or even of England, ‘Talkad’ by Mr. E. 
Narasimhacbar, m.a., M.R.A.S., tbe sympathetic and learned officer in charge 
of Archaeological Eesearch in Mysore, shows that when Indian gentlemen 
interest themselves in the study of archaeology, they are second to none in 
that branch. ‘ Bijapur ’ by the Eev, A. Slater, with its carefully selected 
illustrations, would not be out of place in a journal of higher pretentions 
than ours, — ‘ The History of the Syrian Church ’ and ‘ Sravana Belgola ’ have 
not been devoid of interest. I might also mention the notes and extracts 
which are an appreciated feature of our Quarterly. 

At the same time we feel that perhaps something more may be done 
to make the Journal more popular. I would not be surprised if it were 
to a certain extent responsible for the idea that the Society is meant only 
for men whose bent of mind is too scientific for the masses. It presents 
itself no doubt with a scientific aspect, with its large pages full of weighty 
matter and articles which most of them require careful perusal and a 
great deal of sustained attention. So we mean to devote in future more 
room to reviews of books, occasional notes, queries and answers, cuttings 
and reprints, and to admit articles treating of subjects relating to India 
of a more general, if perhaps less scientific interest. 

It is also under contemplation to set apart a few pages in each number 
for translations of foreign works bearing on Indian subjects. French and 
Q-erman sava 7 its have long since recognized the importance and interest 
of those studies. Their works are not readily accessible to most of the 
readers of our Quarterly and we feel certain that this novel feature of the 
Journal of the Mythic Society will bring us a large number of new 
subscribers. The first number of Volume IV will contain the translation 
of the Introduction to the Brhatkatha- 9 lokasamgraha by the eminent French 
savant, M. Felix Lacdte, and with the kind permission of the author we 
hope to publish a translation of the whole work in subsequent numbers. 

The dates of issue for the Journal are August 1, November 1, February 1, 
and May 1. Our Editor has promised that he will arrange that, as far as 
possible, each number may see the light on the appointed day. This 
promise ought also to go far towards showing our members and subscribers 
that no effort will be spared to make the Journal the best advertisement for 
our Society. The question of a library and of a habitation has not been lost 
sight of, but we are afraid that it must be held over till such time as 
some generous benefactor comes forward to enable us to convert into a 
reality that long and much cherished dream of the founders of the Society. 

Now, Grentlemen, it only remains for me to express the hope that the 
Mythic Society may have a bright future before it, to wish it every success ; 
and to move that the report for the session ending June, 1913, be adopted. 
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Mr. V. P. Madhava Eao, B.A, C.I.E., Becondcd the proposition in the 
following terms : — 

SiE Hugh Daut ako Gentlemex, — It gives me great pleasure to second 
the proposition of our President. As one of the nicnibers associated with 
the Council in the capacity of a Vice-President, 1 am aware of some of the 
difficulties which the Council had to overcome in carrying on the work 
of the Society and it is a matter for sincere graiificati'.n that, with the 
difficulties they have had to contend with, the Society has .such a good record 
to show of work done during the past session. 1'he number of papers is 
not perhaps as large as usual, hut yon will all admit that the variety of 
matter provided in the .Tournal more than makes up for any sliortage in 
this direction. After all, as far a.s the general reader i.s concerned it is 
the short notices and reviews that largely engage his interest. I am sure 
I am only expressing the general feeling of the mcinheri when I say that 
the work of the past session is at least quite as good as tlmt of any of 
the previous year.s. 

One point touched upon both in the report and in the President’s 
address would bear repetition and that is that the object of the Society 
would be better advanced and its usefulness greatly enhanced if tliere were 
more active co-operation on the part of the members. This co-operation 
may be in the w’ay of securing more members to the Society, contributing 
articles themselves or inducing people whom they know to be Iwth willing 
and able to assist the Committee to make the Journal still more interesting 
and more popular. 

With these remarks I beg to commend the proposition to the acceptance 
of this meeting. The proposition being put to the vote was carried un- 
animously. 

The next item of the agenda was the election of the President for the 
coming session. 

Mr. P. B. Warburton proposed that the Rev. A. M. Tabard be re-elected 
President for another year. 

Father Tabard, he said, was one of the original founders of the Society and 
has been the President practically during the whole of its existence. He did 
not think that they would ever find a man more devoted to the interests of the 
Society than Father Tabard or one more fitted to preside over its destinies. 
That no doubt meant a great deal of additional work for the Ilev. gentle- 
man and perhaps few could realize the amount of time the President of 
a Society like this must spend in order to make it a success. They were 
fortunate in having such a man in Father Tabard and he felt sure that he was 
voicing the feelings of every member of the Society in proposing that he be 
re-elected President for the coming session. i 

In seconding the proposition, the Bev, P, Goodwill expressed bis great 
pleasure in having been allotted that pleasing task. Being himself one of 



the original members of the Society, he had been associated with Father 
Tabard from the very first and he could say from personal experience that no 
one was more fitted intellectually or otherwise to be the head of the Society. 
He had been more active than any one else in promoting its welfare, but he 
thought that perhaps they wanted him still more for his good cheer and good 
heart. Speaking personally from experience, he was aware that the 
President’s good cheer and good heart had gone a long way towards the 
success of the Society. Speaking of himself he said that though he had 
already more to do than he could cope with. Father Tabard with his genial 
smile and well-known winning manner had only to ask him anything in 
connection with the Society and he felt that he could not possibly refuse but 
that he had to try to comply with his wishes to the best of his ability. 

The proposition was then carried with acclamation. 

The Eev. Father Tabard, in a few well chosen words, thanked Mr. 
Warburton and Mr. Goodwill for their very kind reference to him and all the 
members present for the way they had received the proposal that he should be 
re-elected President. He accepted with great pleasure the honour and would 
do his utmost to promote the welfare of the society in future as he had done 
in the past. But he wished to share the praises with which he had been 
overwhelmed with his right hand man, the Secretary, Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, with the Editor, Mr. Sell, the Treasurer, Mr. Krumbiegel, who are 
devoted to the interest of the Society and who, more than he, have helped 
to make it a success. He then begged leave to propose the following gentle- 
men as members of the Executive Committee for the coming session : — 

Vice Presidents — Messrs. V. P. Madhava Eao, B.A,, c.i.je. ; P. B, 
Warburton, I.O.S. and Dr. Morris W. Travers, p.b.s. 

Editor — Mr. F. E. Sell, m.a. 

Honorary Treasurer. — Mr. G. H. Kxumbiegel, F.E..H.S. 

Joint Secretaries. — Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., M.E.A.s.y 
F.B.HiST.s., F.M.tJ., and the Eev. F. Goodwill. 

Branch Secretaries. — For Ethnology, Mr. P. Sampat Aiyangar, m.a. ; for 
History, Mr. C. S. Balasundram Iyer, b.a. ; for Eeligions, Eev. A. E. 
Fuller, B.A. 

Committee. — The above ex-officio and Dr. P. S. Achyuta Eao, l.m.S., 
Dr. S. V. Eamasami Aiyangar, m.d., l.b.c.p., d.s. (Edin.), l.p,p.p.s. (Glas) ; 
Messrs. E. A. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.b.a.s. ; E. P. Metcalfe, b.sc., A. 0. Bull 
and K. Ohandy, b.a. 

This was duly seconded by Mr. B. P, Annasawmy Mudaliar and carried 
unanimously. 

The Honourable the Eesident rose amid loud applause and spoke to 
the following effect : — . . • 

It is with great pleasure that I take some part in this meeting. I 
may confess at once that I am one of those who are not qualified either 


to lecture or to discuss, but I will say that I have gone carefully through 
all the papers published in the Journal with, I hope, great benefit to myself. 
During the tour in which His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore kindly took 
us all over the Province, our pleasure was greatly increased by the knowledge 
that we derived from the information we got from the Journal of the t>i>ciety. 
I may mention now, especially, the paper on Sravaaa Belgola, which was of 
great assistance when we visited the two famous hills, and this by the 
way leads me to say that I am greatly indebted to Father Tabard not 
only in that direction but also for drawing my attention to the particular 
articles which he knew would be of special help to me. 

With regard to the Society we all sympathize with the ambition that 
the Secretary has expressed in the report that every one in Somhern 
India interested in the work of the Society should become a member 
of this Society. At any rate we hope that Father Tabard’s more modest 
desire for 1,000 members will be soon accomplished. I dn not know how 
many months it may take to attain that, bat the Comptroller, Mr. Cliakra- 
vsffti, ought to be able to tell us at once. 

I was myself till to-day imperfectly acquainted with the aims of the 
Society and perhaps I did not do all that I might have done, but I feel 
sure that Father Tabard’s most eloquent appeal to the niembcrH of the 
Society will go far to advance the work of the Society and I shall say 
for my part that I promise to do my best to assist him, to make it more 
widely known and to increase the membership. 

The Bev. L. Froger proposed a vote of thanks to the Hon'ble. Colonel 
Sir Hugh Daly for having kindly consented to preside that evening. The 
proposal, duly seconded by Dr. Acbyuta Eao, was carried by acclamation. 
This brought a most interesting and successful meeting to a close. 

We may add for the information of would-be members that applications 
for membership may be addressed to the Rev. A. M. Tabard, President, 
the Cathedral, Bangalore, or to Mr. S. Krishnaswamy Aly.-ingar, Central 
College, Bangalore, or to Mr. G. H. Krumbiegel, Lai Bagh, Bangalore. 

The subscription for resident members is Rs. 5 per annum, for mofussil 
members Bs 8 per annum. 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES 

BxB. Naeatan Aiyangar 
I 

The funeral ceremonies of the Tamil Srivaishnava Brahmans following 
the school of Apastamba of the Krishna-Yajurvedins will be outlined in this 
paper in accordance with the work called Pitrimedhasara of Venkatanatha 
who had the title of Vaidika-sarvabhauma. That work is in the form of 
aphorisms with a commentary called Sudhivilochana composed by the 
author himself. The first part of this paper will treat of cremation and the 
second part of ceremonies to be performed till the twelfth day after death. 

Venkatanatha quotes Apastamba’s Sutras and also their commentator in 
many places. Apastamba’s Sutras about the funerals does not form part of 
his Grihya and Dharma Sutras and does not appear to have been printed 
asyetT The funeral mantras of the Krishna-Yaiurvedins are found in 
Prapathaka IV of the Taittirlya Aranayaka \ That PrapS&aka consists 
of twelve Anuvakas or chapters. 

The funerals are of two kinds called Brahma-medha and Pitri-medha, the 
former being intended for Ahitagnins or those householders who performed 
the animal sacrifices, such as Soma-ySga and maintained the three fires 
continuously till death; and the latter for the ordinary householders who 
perform their Vedic rites in a single fire kindled on occasions of those 
rites. The Pitri-medha mantras are used in the Brahma-medha also, pre- 
fixed in each of the several rites by certain texts selected from Prapathaka 
III of the same A ran y aka. The Pitri-medha mantras are very ancient as 
many of them are found in the Eig-veda Samhita also. In this paper I 
content myself with referring to the mantras of the Pitri-medha only, some- 
times briefly, sometimes in some detail. I request mj hearers kindly to 
pardon the clumsiness of my rendering of these archaic mantras and care- 
fully to examine my constructions and opinions before accepting them. 

One word as a preamble. In sacrifices the vapS or omentum of the pasu, 
generally the goat that is sacrificed, is the substitute for the sacrificer 
himself By this vicarious sacrifice of himself into Agni he becomes 

1 BibUotheea SmskrUa, No. 26, Mysore aoverament Orfental Series, with 

ae Aitareya Brahmana H. 11. (Dr, Martin Hang’s edition) ; ftlso the 'Sethfiata Brih- 
ina^a teanslatwl by. Dr. JnliUs Bggding ' Baored Booto ot the Bast' ahont the idea o£ ttie ‘ pastt i 
h ftin g tt sn-hstitata for Che saorifider Mmaelf. ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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pure and fit to hold spiritual communion with the gods and to enjoy the 
divine beverage, the Soma. "When on the death of the saerificer his body 
is consigned to the fire, this is called Antyahuti or his last oblation, 
performed through his son. It is also called Purushahuti or the offering 
of the human body, for even though human sacrifice may not be actually 
performed, a human being, compared with the goat, etc., is theoretically 
the best burnt offering; and he who offered himself into the fire by means 
of the substitute during his life-time is now offered up bodily as Purushahuti. 
The ordinary householders, also, are entitled to be offered up to Agni, for 
although they have not performed the animal sacrifice still they perform 
t err Vedic rites through the sacred fire and offer themselves spiritually in 
therr daily Sandhya worship unto the sun-god in the morning and Agni 
m the evening. » & 

The person who is about to die must be removed from the cot and laid 
down on the ground on a clean mat spread over with a few blades of 
sacred darWm grass. His head must point to the south. Then in his right 
ear the eldest son, or in his absence the next son, or in his absence some 
only else, mutters a Vedic text from the Tmttiriya Bramma (i. 5. 7. 1). B 
Jscnbes the process of the exit of the soul from the body and its ascent 
stations of earth, air and sky to Svar, the brilliant region. 

The deceased’s sons bathe in cold water. The eldest commences the 
rituals wearing his sacred thread in the Prachinaviti (left-way down from 
the right shou der)form and allowing the hair of his Sikha to hang down 
as a mark of mourning. It is he who recites the mantras in all the 
rites to the dictation of the priest, the other sons standing by. 

. f m It', ornamented with the sacred marks and flowers 

preferably Nalada flowers if they can be had, and is laid on mother earth 
w th head towards the south, whilst a mantra {Tattirlya BamUta, 

goddess of earth, the resting place of all. 
hen after repetition of the first of the funeral mantras (Taiit Jr iv 1 1 

sacred fire for the God Varna Vaivasvata, who knows the ways by which men 
Zne lrr„d *“ good or bad deads] 

bedtofr'd'’ ““““S ““ . lint Swe’ be “l,' 

touches the body and the other the fire place. ^ 

Then the body is shrouded in a new cloth during the repetition of the 

deedel and ife I" °t “ ““S' (i.e.sacriflees and good 

deeds) and the chanties given by thee in diverse manner to (deservinff’i rfe,. * 

This implies that righteousness derived by good deeds here ic 

that Keompaniea the good departed ^ 
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Then after repetition of the third mantra (iv. 1. 3) two horses are to be 
yoked to the chariot in which the body is to be carried. As the present 
custom is to have the bier carried by four men, the same mantra is used 
when appointing them as the bearers. The mantra is to this effect : ‘ I yoke 
these two horses for thee for the sake of asunitha, ^ soul’s journey ; carried by 
them dost thou go to the abode of Yama and the Sukrits.’ Subrits, literally 
good-doers, are the good souls that departed from here to Yama’s abode, which 
should not be confounded with hell, for good-doers do not go to hell but to 
where the Vedic Gods and the Fathers are, as will be seen further on. The 
horses that are yoked here would seem to symbolize invisible aereal conveyance 
of the spirit-world, for the object is to send the departed to the abode of the 
Subrits, and only the conveyance of the spirit-world can go there. 

Then the body is lifted up and marched out of the village with feet 
forward, the son carrying the sacred fire in a pot in front of the body, 
thus leading the way. It is said that misfortune will happen to the village 
if the body is removed with head foremost, as in that case its look will fall 
on the village. During the march outside the village the bier is placed 
down on the ground with head towards the south in three places one after 
another and a handful of soaked rice, etc., is thrown on the ground as a sort 
of offering, it is said, to the invisible beings infesting the way. In each of 
those three places the sons, beginning from the last son, go round the body 
thrice from left to right ipradakshina) and then thrice from right to left 
(apradaksJina). In doing the pradaksliina, the right half of the sikha hair 
is tied up leaving the left half loose, while in doing the apradaksMna the 
left half is tied up leaving the right half loose. There are no mantras for 
throwing down the handful of rice nor for going round the body. It is, how- 
ever, old custom mentioned by the SiStrakara Apastamba. 

It must be mentioned here that when the bier is lifted up first from the 
front of the house and then successively from the first and second places on 
the way outside the village three mantras (iv. 1.4=6, found also in Big-veda 
X. 17) addressed to the god Pushan, are repeated one at each place respec- 
tively. They are to this effect : 

May the Pushan, whose kine are never lost, the protector of beings, 
and one who knows [the path to the spirit- world], move thee up 
from here and deliver thee to the Fathers ; may Agni (deliver thee)' 
to the (all-) knowing Devas, 

iThe commentator Bhatta Bhaskara takes tlie word aeunltiia as a-snnltlia and constraes it as ap- 
prasasta. The sense, according to him, is ‘ I yoke the horses for carrying thee for the purpose of 
the rather not excellent funeral rite. But this cannot be the meaning. The word should, I think, 
be divided as asu-nXtha. In the Veda asu has the double meaning of breath and soul. There is the '■ 
Yedio word asu-ntti which is rendered in Dr. Maodoneirs dictionary as * spirit life, spirit-world,* 
Hxtha, among other things, means path,^id^ the same dictionary ; and so asu-nitha would mean the 
sours path or journey. 
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Ptlshan, the bestower of well-being (svasti) knows all these directions. 
May he, who is accompanied by valiant followers, go forward leading 
us (i.e. the departed father of the sons) by a path that is abJiaya- 
tama, superlatively free from fear or danger. 

May Ayn (the ever living god), the life of all (Visvayuh) protect thee ; 
may Pushan protect thee in the path that leads forward ; may Savitar 
place thee there where the Snkrits have gone to and where they are. 

Pushan is one of the names of the sun-god in his aspect as the pastoral 
god. He is described in Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary thus : ‘ A Vedic deity, 
beeper of flocks and herds and bringer of prosperity ; being a sun-god, he 
surveys all things and acts as a conductor on journeys and on the way to the 
next world.’ Savitar is another name of the sun-god. 

When the body is lifted up from the third place out of the village, the 
last mantra that had been repeated at the second place is again repeated, 
there being no separate mantra for it. 

Then the body is taken to the place of cremation. That place is swept 
with a green Palasa branch (or in its absence with any other green branch) 
in order to drive away evil spirits. The text (iv, 6. 4, which is the same as 
Big-wda, x. 14. 9) is to this effect ; 

Ye that are old, and Ye that are new that are here! go away, 
altogether away from hence. May Yama give to him (i. e. the 
deceased person) this place [for cremation], (a place) made pure by 
clear showers and by days and nights (meaning evidently by the 
rays of the sun and moon). 

This verse occurs also in the Taittinya Samhita ii. 2. 4. 1 where its 
second half reads : ‘ Yama has given him this place ; yea, the Fathers have 
made for him this loka, region [from which to go to the other world after 
cremation]’. In practice the Samhita text is used, and not the text of the 
Aranyaka. 

Then the funeral pyre is prepared and the body is placed on it with head 
to the south. The fire brought in the pot is taken down and prepared in a 
certain ritualistic manner, so as to make it fit to be applied to the pyre. 

It may be mentioned here that before the body is clothed with the new 
cloth the two big toes of the legs will have been tied together, as also the two 
thumbs, and the hands placed over the chest. But when the body is placed 
on the pyre the ties are removed. The cloth also is removed and thrown away 
and taken by the Pariah who watches the cremation ground. Venkatanatha 
says that the body should not be cremated quite naked, but that a piece of 
the cloth should be left on the body to cover the nudity. 

According to Satyayana, the right side of the abdomen of the body should 
be ripped open in order to make the entrails nishpurlsha, free from excre- 
ment, but this is condemned by Apastamba and other Sutrakaras and is not 
in vogue. 


1 come four Terses (iv. 1. 7-10) which are now obsolete, as they are 
nmolating a cow.^ She is described as leading the departed soul to 
ca, the world of the Fathers. 

le next two verses (iv. 1. 11 and 12, the last of which is the same as Big- 
18. 8), the first is about the deceased’s widow lying down near the 
pyre in great grief, and the second is to be repeated by the deceased’s 
brother. Commentators differ about the meaning of this verse, some 
that it means the younger brother’s consoling her that he would raise 
her, a custom called Niyoga. As this custom has become obsolete, 
inatha prohibits the use of these two verses, 

1 comes the next verse (iv. 1. 13). In the case of the Brahman, a 
gold is brought in contact with the hand of the deceased and taken 
le son saying in the first half of the verse that he (thereby) takes his 
wealth, vedic knowledge, splendour and strength, while in the 
half he says : ‘ Be thou here [i.e. in the spirit world symbolized by 
nation ground given by Yama], and we shall be here (in this living 
mjoying [our term of life], conquering all our enemies [by the power 
from you] In the case of the Kshatriya and Vaisya respectively a 
d a gem (tmni) are taken from the hand of the deceased, using the 
srse by substituting the words bow, gem, etc., in the first half of it. 
■se is found in the Big-veda also (x. 18. 9), but there, only the taking of 
and thereby imbibing hsliatram, martial power, is mentioned. This 
cmony with the second half which speaks of conquering the enemies, 
e case of the Ahitagnin all the utensils used by him in the daily worship 
hree fires are filled with their respective contents and placed on the 
t parts of the body. One of the utensils is charmsa, the wooden bowl 
in which the deceased had offered oblations to the Devas. In verse 
the God Agni who will presently cremate the body is asked to take 
re of this Deva-pana cup. ‘ It is very dear to the Devas that delight 
Soma drink. May the immortal Devas drink their exhilarating drinks 
’ This seems to imply that although the perishable form of the cup 
up here, it goes to the gods in some imperishable form, 
next verse 15 (which is obsolete) is about covering the body of the 
1 with the pieces of the immolated cow limb for limb, placing the 
tide (with tail and horns) over all. The verse seems to picture 
eased thus covered over to be wearing the stuffy flesh and the 
Agni’s armour as a protection against the onslaught of the cre- 
fire. As the body becomes one with the fire the fancy is that it wears 
armour. The picture seems to imply a distinction between the 

probably in the place of this obsolete omtom that the dying man presents a cow to a 
a gift called Uthrdnii-goddm, Of all the gifts made by tbe dying man himself if he is 
or by Ms sons in his name if he is unconscious, the gift of the cow ranks the highest, 
not afford to give a cow, some money is given in her place. 
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spirit of the go3 Agni and the visible fire, and between the deceased’s body 
and his spirit or subtle body with which he is to go to the other world. 

About the immolation of the cow Bodhayana’s GnJiya-sutm, Pitr-medJia 
(section i. 7, 1-6 ; also 9. 9 ; and 10. 1 and 2 % is interesting. He calls 
the cow Eaja-gavi and Anustaranl. He makes it optional either to immolate 
the cow or to present her as a gift to a Brahman, saying : ‘ daim tveva 
sreyase bhavaii iti vijmyate i.e. * We learn that by giving alone (instead 
of immolating) he gets more merit.’ Probably immolation of the cow was 
resorted to only in the case of the cremation of a king, seeing that the 
cow is called Eaja-gavl, king’s cow. Bhatta Bhaskara, while commenting 
upon the last chapter of the Aranyaka, viz. iv. 12, containing six mantras, 
says that those mantras are intended to be repeated in case of releasing 
the cow. Indeed the last two mantras distinctly say: ‘Do not kill the 
innocent cow. Let her drink water and eat grass. Eelease her.’ 

There are three ceremonies generally dona at this time for which there 
are no mantras. Perhaps these are pre-vedic customs for which there is no 
warrant in any vedic authority. First the sons and relations of a proximate 
degree put into the mouth of the corpse, already placed on the pyre, wetted 
rice. To be allowed to do this is regarded as a right and an honour. The 
next one is, a coin is placed on the mouth or chest of the corpse. The last 
is, the son is made to go round the pyre three times with a new earthen pot 
filled with water on his shoulder, in the side of which a hole is made 
through which water keeps flowing. After the third round, from left to right, 
the pot is thrown away backwards over his head. 

Then the cremation fire is applied over the chest of the body during the 
repetition of the next two mantras (iv. 1. 16 and 17 ; which are the same as 
Big-veda, x. 1 and 2). They are to this effect : 

0 Agni, do not scorch this person nor burn his skin and body. As 
soon as you make him srita, cooked, do you send him up to the 
Fathers. 

As soon as you make him cooked, 0 J atavedas, deliver him up to the 
Fathers. When he goes by this Asu-niti or soul’s path, he will 
be in the hands of the Devas. 

In the next verse (iv 1. 18 ; the same as Big-veda, x. 16. 3) the de- 
ceased is addressed thus : 

May thy eye go to the sun, thy breath to air. Go thou to (the 
regions of the) earth and sky, or go thou to (the regions of) water 
if that suits thee, or be thou among the woods and plants. 

This seems to mean what the Upanishads call Kfimachara, free move- 
ment m any wished-for regions without obstruction— a thing which cannot 
be done so long as one is in this mortal body. 

ijSitZioitoSowj&nJa, No. 82, pp. 36S aaa 869, 


Then comes another obsolete verse (iv. 1. 19 ; the same as Big-veM, x. 16. 
4) about a goat (aja) to be tied to the pyre. The verse asks the god Agni to 
take it as his bliaga, portion, and carry the deceased in his (Agni’s) gracious 
limbs (evidently meaning his hands) to those lokas, regions, where the 
Sukrits are. The goat is to be tied to the pyre with a feeble string and 
Bodhayana (i. 11. 5) says that should the goat break loose and run away (as 
it will certainly do) it should not be brought back. This custom is not in 
vogue now. 

In the next mantra (iv. 1. 20) Agni to whom the goat was intended to be 
offered is addressed as the womb for the person to be cremated and as being 
the son securing for the father the worlds of the Sukrits. Further on (in iv 
2. 3) Agni is addressed thus: ‘You were born from this person (i.e. the deceased 
sacrifice!’), may he be born from you again’. This means that he is to be 
born from Agni’s womb in a spiritual form. The father for whom Agni as 
the son secures the worlds of Sukrits is the sacrificer himself that generated 
Agni from the churn sticks. It may not be out of place here to refer to two 
old verses quoted in Bodhayana’s Grihyasutra (BiblioiMca Satislcnta, pp. 
155-6). In the first verse puttra, the son, is said to be so-called, because 
he saves his father from hell. The next verse asks : ‘ How can the son made 
of flesh, one who is not enlightened and does not perform the (ordained) 
acts and is unable himself to go to heaven, how can he save his father?’ 
Immediately after this the Stitra quotes a verse (the same as Taiitinya 
Brahmma, iii. 7. 7. 10) in which Agni and the sacrificer are mentioned 
as sons to each other and in which Agni is called the son that secures heaven 
to his father. So it is clear that the sacrificers looked upon Agni as their 
saviour son. 

On fully igniting the funeral pyre, the son sits in its western side and 
facing the fire chants (as dictated by the priest) nine hymns (iv. 3. 1-9) in 
what is called the Samsana form, adding the syllable Om at the end of each 
hymn. These hymns with the exception of the third occur in the Big-veda 
also (x. 8. 1 ; 56. 1 ; 14. 10-12 ; 154. 1-3) with a few verbal variations. 

The first describes the terrible fire in the metaphors of a bellowing 
bull, of the spreading conflagration illumining the space all around, and 
of the lightning fire come down from above to take the deceased’s soul up. 

The second addressing the deceased says : 

This one to thee; the further one to thee; with the third light 
dost thou come in unison; in (that) unison dost thou flourish 
in lovely form, beloved of the Devas, in their highest sadhastha, 
abode.* 

I Bliatta Bhaskara, the commentator of the Aranyaka, takes this om to mean this body which 
is being cremated, the further one the body which the soul may have to assume in another birth, 
and the third the brilliant body with which the soul, if so deserving, goes to the heaven of 
the Devas to enjoy happiness there, I do not think the hymn means any transmigration in 
another birth. ‘ 


Instead of sadhastha the Eig-veda reads ianitra, birth-place. The 
Xranyaka changes this into sadhastha, thinking evidently that the birth-place 
or motherland of the Devas is their highest abode. What this one, the 
further one and the third light are is not clear : — I surmise that the soul’s 
ascent through the three stations of earth, mid-region and the sky is meant. 
They are steps as it were illumined by the deity of sacrifice in the form of the 
sacrificial fire on the earth, of lightning in the mid-region and of the sun in 
the sky. Thus ascending by the three steps the soul enters into the third 
light, namely, the sun in the third region, and remains in a lovely form in 
the company of the gods in the highest heaven. That form is spiritually 
brilliant for which the stars are metaphors. The Taittiriya Samhita (v. 4. 1. 1) 
says that the stars are the lights of the Sukrits. We have seen that 
the funeral mantras speak of the departed sacrificer as going to the company 
of the Sukrits and the gods. 

The third hymn pictures the departed soul as flying up swiftly with 
golden wings in naha, sky, in the yoni or region of Yama, — flying as (if he is) 
the swift messenger bird of the god Varuna, and him (that is flying) do they 
witness with a yearning heart. The word they seems to mean the celestial 
beings on the way. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth hymns are about Yama’s two terrible dogs that 
watch the path ; they have four eyes each, seeing men [in their good and bad 
acts] ; the departed soul is asked to surpass these dogs by Yama’s favour and 
go by a good path to the Fathers that are enjoying their joys in the company 
of Yama. The two dogs are probably the personification of day and night, the 
witnesses of men’s good and bad deeds. If so the inference is that only the 
good-doers will be allowed by the dogs to reach Yama. 

The remaining three verses are to this effect : 

In heaven for some souls the soma juice is flowing, for others there 
is ghrita to enjoy, for others yet, there is a current of honey. May 
this departed soul go to them. 

Those heroes who fought and died on the battle field, those that 
distributed largesses thousand-fold (in sacrifices), may this departed 
soul go to them. 

Those who by their tapas (austerity) were invincible, who went to 
heaven by the merit of the great tapas which they performed, may 
this departed soul go to them. 

Then, on the western side of the pyre, three small pits are dug one after 
another from south to north, the last being the largest in size; they are 
strewn with a little sand and a few pebbles or small stones and filled with 
water, to represent three rivers in miniature. The sons beginning from the 
youngest, sprinkle the water of the pits over their heads, to signify (as the 
mantra iv. 3. 10, that is then used, says) that having dipped themselves 
in them and thereby washed off all their unhappiness, they have emerged 
from them towards happiness. 
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Then two branches of Palasa or Sami (Bntea frondosa) are fixed apart, 
like two torana posts, a string made of darhha grass is held up over the 
intervening space, and the sons beginning from the youngest pass through 
between the posts and under the string. At last when the first son (the 
performer of the funerals) passes through it, he repeats the mantra iv. 3. 11, 
snaps asunder the string into two parts and casts them off separately in 
the direction of the south or south-west, while repeating the mantra iv. 3. 
12, he pulls up the two branches and throws them away. Of these two 
mantras the first is about the god Savitar’s extensive pavitra or purifying 
strainer that exists in ©nton/cs/w, mid-region or sky, showering down 
thousands of continuous currents {sahasradharam) . The strainer is either 
the rain-cloud or the solar corona through which Savitar’s rays are showered 
down, for the commentator takes Savitar’s pavitra to be a network of rays 
{rasmi-jdlam). Pavitra means also the sacrificial darbha grass. 

The meaning of the other mantra (12) is difficult to comprehend. It 
seems to say : 

Those branches that had [almost] died go way from the fallen 
kingdom, wishing for a king ; they were all cleansed by Pavana, 
(the breeze) of Dhatri, (Creator). May they enable us to get off- 
spring, wealth and splendour.^ 

Whatever this mantra may mean, one thing is clear and that is that it 
mentions the purifying Pavana or breeze. Taking together the three acts 
connected with the three mantras (iv. 3. 10-12), we get the fact of the 
survivors leaving the cremation ground purifying themselves by the three 
purifiers, viz. water, sun-light and wind, — the first stored in the three pits, 
the second represented by the darhlm grass held overhead as Savitar’s 
pavitra, while the third seems to be represented by the two branches. 
By passing through ail these the misfortune caused by the death of the 
departed person is absorbed as it were by them, like the dirt of the body 
absorbed in water in the act of bathing, and by throwing them away the 
misfortune is cast off. 

1 The word for the branches is in the Sanskrit plural, so it means more than two branches. 

As a mere guess work I picture the intended meaning thus : A king’s army meets with a great 
defeat and the king himself is killed on the battle-field. The branches are the suridvors of the 
army destroyed : they too had fallen down almost dead all about {abhi mritdli)^ but Pavana, 
the life-reviving breeze, kindly sent by the Creator, cleanses them, i.e. clears them from their 
swoon, and they go away from the place of the fallen rashtra (kingdom), i.e. the fallen king, to the 
capital, wishing for a new king in his son, who, be it supposed, collects together a new army and 
gains victory. Even so death demolishes the head of the family and the sorrow-stricken survivors, 
dispose of his body and go home. If we take * they * in the last sentence to mean not the branches 
themselves but the Creator’s favours that attended upon them in the shape of the life-reviving 
breeze, the survivors, when going home, pray that the same favours may attend upon them and 
enable them to re-establish the fallen homestead and even increase it. Hence the prayer for 
ofispring, ©tc^ 


Then looking up at the sun and repeating iv. 3. 13, the sons and relations 
of the deceased retire from the cremation ground without looking back and 
then, going to a river, tank or pond, take a complete bath, repeating iv. 
3.14. 

Then there are certain ceremonies to be performed on that day and also 
the daily ceremonies of the succeeding ten days. Before giving an outline 
of them, I shall describe the ceremony of Sanchaycma or the collecting of the 
bones of the cremated body. There is much conflict among the Smriti tests 
as to the day on which this rite should be performed, the majority of the 
texts mentioning the fourth day in the case of the Brahman caste. In 
practice, however, it is performed generally on the day after the cremation. 

On that morning all the sons led by the first son go to the cremation 
ground accompanied by the priest and others. Making sure that the body 
has been well burnt up, the first son, the performer of the rite, takes a little 
water mixed with milk, and sprinkles it over such of the bones as may be 
visible in the heap, repeating five mantras (iv. 4. 1-5). The sprinkling is to 
be done by means of a twig of the Udumbara tree. Of the five mantras 
(iv. 4. 1-6) the second and third are the same as Big-veda, x. 16. 13 and 14. 

The purport of the first two of the five mantras is this ; 

0 Agni, you whom we kindled in order to cremate the deceased we are 
now going to quench with milk and water. 

0 Agni him whom you have burnt up you (yourself), make cool; and 
let kyambu and paka-durva grow over this ground. 

Kyambu is explained by the commentator to be a kind of saiv&la, aquatic 
plant. Paka-durva is young millet-grass. 

In the next three mantras the water that is to be poured over the heap is 
likened to the waters of rivers, ponds, sea, dew and showers of rain. 

Then after a few embers from the southern side of the heap are taken out 
a fire is made and three ghee offerings are made into it whilst the nest three 
mantras are repeated. The first is addressed to Agni and the other two to 
the departed. Their purport is this : 

He who was offered up unto you, 0 Agni, send him forth again [from 
your womb] for the F athers ; [for sprung from you] he will move 
about [freely] with his Svadha joy. Clothed in [immortal] life may 
he enjoy his portion or due ; let him have his [celestial] body K 
Meet with the Fathers, with the Svadha enjoyment, with (the fruit 
of) your charities, in the highest heaven ; and wherever you wish 
to go, go there [freely] ; may the god Savitar place you there. 

1 He was bom from his father here, that was his birth once ; but everything does not and with 
death ; there is a good hereafter for the good soul ; so he is to be born again^ this time in a celestial 
form, sprung from the womb of Agni himself and going to the S’athers as their worthy youngster. 
The original for portion is §esha which in this connexion means, I think, his due, just as the 
Bevas enjoy their bMga share or due. 
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Whatever hart was done to you by the black bird, the ant, the serpent, 
or the beast of prey, may Agni and Soma, the drink of the Brahmans, 
make you free from malady. 

Man in his life here is subject to all kinds of ailments and injuries, 
and there is the dream world for every one to see himself as if actually 
attacked by snakes and tigers. But in the life with the gods and Fathers 
he is free from all kinds of ailments of body and mind and enjoys his 
Svadha with power to travel anywhere at will. 

Then the smouldering fire of the burnt up pyre is quenched and cooled 
by water brought off and on in an odd number of pots. The number should 
be odd, so a single pot may be used. Then stepping in with left foot 
forward the bones are to be picked up with left hand to which a Brihati ' 
fruit will have been tied with a thread of blue and red colour. The position 
of the bones is to be well noted and then they are to be picked up with closed 
eyes and put into an earthen pot. The skull and teeth are first picked up 
and the mantra iv. 4. 9, is repeated and then the other bones with the 
repetition of the next mantra (iv. 4, 10) bit by bit. This mantra is the 
same as iv. 3. 2: ‘ This one to thee, the further one to thee’, etc., already 
mentioned and explained in connexion with the cremation. The bones of 
the shoulder and arm are picked up by saying, ‘ this one to thee ’ ; of the 
sides, buttocks and thighs by saying, ‘ the farther one to thee’ ; of the chest 
and shanks by saying, ‘ with the third light dost thou come in unison ’ ; 
and of the feet by saying the last portion of the mantra. I fail to com- 
prehend the suitability of this mantra to the act of collecting the bones. 
The other mantra (iv. 4. 9) is quite suitable. It says addressing the deceased 
to this effect : 

Get up from here, gather up thy body, not leaving behind a single 
limb. Whatever region thou likest, thither dost thou go. May 
the god Savitar place thee there. 

Then is put aside the pot of the collected bones to which a little milk, 
ghee and scented water are offered, and the quenched ashes of the burnt up 
pyre are made into a heap. Venkatanatha quotes Apastamba’s commentator 
to say that it is achara or custom to form the heap in the likeness of a 
human body and place cooked rice together with five cakes, etc., on it for 
allaying the hunger of the departed person. The fact that he quotes only 
the commentator and not Apastamba himself gives the impression that the 
latter does not say anything about making the heap in human form and 
placing food on it. The original must be looked into. How can the food 
be for the departed when his bones have been collected and are kept apart 
from the heap ? In practice the greater portion of the ashes is thrown away 
or put into water, only a small quantity is heaped up on the spot for the 

* Bai4 to bo wilcl thorny brinjal, 
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■o ;it,-,rnT,a ri 14 7 and 8) says that the 
food, etc., to be placed i^ntimerable small 

«he, *oda b. heaped mi J'™' ! shadow of the heap. This 

each a wa, heaT»ho<dd hot be high ehohgb even to eover 

seems to mean that tne neap 

completely by its shadow a J to be sent to a big river 

It addresses the departed to this effect . 

Get up and speed thyself away . 

Mn'g tUvtnt^a to ““"4 ‘“= 

sky or heaven. dliarma 

l^e ‘:i"ad a “glteohs fife are in eoneordance with hioa and are fit 

" l^rrCana ritaa. thns c^o.^ed, the 

water pits and of passing r ^ which was performed at the 

again at the end of the Sanchajana 

%““:etl:^»ero:7-ro« the naantras ahont oretnation 
and the collection of the bones, found in the first^ four chapters _ _ 

rr/y" thl commentator, is to be performed 

ever! month or in the month of Kartika. This worship, however, is not in 
vogue not in this part of the country, so far as I know But one mantra 
from thirchapter is used in the ceremony of the eleventh day which will be 
referred to further on. The mantras of this chapter reveal the very high 
notion entertained about the god Yama in the Vedic days. He upholds this 
tth and the whole universe. In his aspect as the god of death every day 
creatures flow unto him and yet he is not satisfied. In him good and bad 
men are sifted, and those only who worship the gods and respect Brahmans 
(meaning those who are really godly) go to Yama. _ , • , 

The chapters 6 to 9 are about building a sort of sepulchre in which the 
not of the bones is to be buried. Bodhayana devotes four chapters (i 17-20) 
to this ceremony, but as there is ho commentary to him and as the ceremony 
is not now in vogne among us. I cannot describe it m any detail Its mam 
feature seems to he to plough the ground ceremonially, sow it with all kinds 
of corn in domestic use, build the sepulchre and bury the pot in it, praying to 
the goddess of earth gently to receive the deceased represented by the bones 
and furnish him with a wonderful underground mansion having one thousand 
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pillars, etc. Some of the mantras about the burial are taken from the Big- 
veda itself (viz. x. 18. 10-13). Certain kinds of grains are strewn over the 
sepulchre, and five cJiarus (i.e. grain boiled in milk, butter, or water) are 
placed, four in the four directions and one in the middle, together with cakes 
soaked in milk, ghee, honey, etc. Also, Nala, a kind of reed, is placed there 
as representing the float to be used by the departed in crossing rivers, etc., 
during his travels in all the worlds ; and Mfityu (Death) is asked to go away 
to his own path which is other than Devayana or the path of the gods. The 
inference is that the good souls that have gone to the gods and the Fathers 
travel in the same path as the immortal gods, never again returning to the 
path that leads to death. 

An eminent European savant considers that although the Rig-vedic 
mantras (x. 18. iO-13) about burial are adopted in the later ritual to the case 
of interment of bones after cremation, still the language, taken in conjunc- 
tion with Big-veda x. 15. 14, is full of indications of the burial of the corpse 
itself : ‘ the earth is to open up, a thousand pillars are to keep it up, houses 
‘ dropping ghee are to be assigned to the dead, a pillar {stlmnd) is to be 
‘ set up. All these are expressions little fitting the small cavity required by 
‘a few charred bones, but admirably reminiscent of the stately tombs of 
‘ Mycenae.’ ^ These expressions are not, I think, conclusive enough to prove 
the custom of the burial of the corpse itself, for as the bones are symbo- 
lical of the departed himself the cavity can stand metaphorically for the 
mansion, just as the reed, the water, the sacred grass, the food, etc., represent 
metaphorically the float, the mighty rivers, the wonderful pavitra of the sun- 
god, the undiminishing abundant Svadha food, etc. In Big-veda, x. 15. 14, 
referred to above, the good departed Fathers are called Agni-dagdhas and 
Anagni-dagdhas, meaning those that were cremated and those not cremated, 
who all are enjoying themselves in the middle of heaven {madhje divah). 
It was pointed out in the paper on the Sraddha that the Fathers as the 
regents of the Magha asterism are also called Agni-dagdhas and Anagni- 
dagdhas. Who the uncremated were is not clear. Were they the heroes 
that died on the battle-field and had to be buried or left there for want 
of convenience to cremate them? Or were they householders who having 
brought forth children became Sannyasins afterwards and were buried after 
death ? I am given to understand that in the burial of the bodies of SannySsins 
the mantras above referred to {Big-veda, x. 18. 9-13} are not used. 


1 A. Bertiedale Keith, D.C.Ii., in J.B.A.S, (for April, 1912), p, 472, 
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ESSAI SUR GITNADHTA ET LA 
BRHATKATHA 

By Peofessob Felix Lac6te 

{Translated hy the Bev. Bather A, M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.A.8.) 

The following translation of Professor Lacote's Introduction to his 
edition of the Sanskrit version of the Brhatkathd-(}lokasamgraha, by Father 
Tabard, M.E.A.S., is issued in the Journal of the Mythic Society as part 
of a scheme for issuing, as far as may be possible, translations of German 
and French works bearing on the history, etc., of India. The work 
Brhatkathd of which this is one of the versions extant is believed to have 
been composed in the Pafsaci, and so far there seems no chance of the original 
ever seeing the light of day. It was highly spoken of by the critic Dandin 
whose statement regarding it is ‘ couched in a very interesting style they say.’ 
This leaves it open whether he had knowledge of the work at first hand. It 
has none the less exercised considerable influence upon later Sanskrit literature 
comparable only to that of the mediaeval romances upon European literature. 
Ban a the author of the Harshacharita speaks of it in high terms and the 
author of Tilakamanjari two centuries later (tenth century) speaks cont- 
emptuously of the authors who took their subjects from this great work, 
and built up their reputation thereon. The actual works in Sanskrit which 
drew their subjects therefrom are comparatively large. 

This great work is now available to us in a number of versions which 
claim to be some of them translations, and others abridged versions more or 
less free. Besides the one under advertence here, there are two Sanskrit 
versions both from Kashmir. Of these one claims to be a regular translation, 
and the other an abridged version. The third one edited by Professor 
Lac6te is from Nepal and forms part of the Nepalamahatmya having 
for its subject a Siva shrine in Nepal. The last of them is a version in 
Tamil of which an edition is under preparation. Yery recently Mr. B. A. 
Narasimhachar has brought to light a reference to another version of the 
same great work (J.B.A.8., p. 389). It will be seen later on in the course 
of the translation that the learned editor criticizes some of my positions 
in regard to the Tamil version. The question is of great importance to 
students of Sanskrit literature and of Indian history primarily, though those 


interested in ethnology and folklore will find very much that is interesting 
to them. 

It looks as thoHgh there were no chance of the original being ever 
discovered, and if perchance it should be, the event would be of the greatest 
importance in the literary history of the country. The language of the 
original is PaisEci as was already mentioned. According to Dr. Grierson, 
the greatest living authority on the subject, the provenance of this language 
is, roughly speaking, the North-West Frontier. Tradition as embodied in 
the several versions of this work would locate this language in the Vindhyan 
region. This in itself would he a very interesting inquiry. 

The author of the original lived according to tradition in the court of 
Hala who has been regarded as having ruled at Paitan, the Plithana of the 
Greeks, in the first century of the Christian era. The late Dr. Buhler and 
Mr. V. A. Smith are of this opinion; while Dr. Speyer would place him 
about A.D. 300 at the earliest. This last authority whose study of the 
Eathasaritsagara-, the more elaborate of the two Kashmir versions, is well 
worth the attention of those interested in these questions, has some remarks 
to make about the claims put forward in favour of the Nepal version by 
Professor Lac6te ; but it would be anticipating inquiry to make any 
remarks about this, before having the whole of the views put forward in this 
connexion by the editor of this version. 

It is hoped that the translation will prove to be of great interest to those 
whose bent of mind leads them on these lines of investigation. The grati- 
tude of such is due to Professor Lac6te for the ready courtesy with which he 
has permitted the translation being undertaken on behalf of the Journal of 
the Mythic Society, and to Father Tabard who, at considerable sacrifice of 
time and trouble, has taken upon himself the heavy task of translating the 
work for the benefit of the members, and of the public interested in the 
subject. The translation is published under the following conditions: — 

(i) That the author is not responsible for any errors of translation. 

(ii) That passages suppressed or abridged are duly notified then and 

there. 

(hi) That no reprinted copies are offered for sale. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 

INTRODUCTION 

The discovery of a text containing the first part of a third version of the 
Brhaihatha altogether different from the Eathdsariisajara of Somadeva and 
of the BrJmthatkdmanjarl of Ksemendra has thrown a new light on the 
work of Gmddhya and enables one to discuss afresh the questions relating 
to it. 
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The text referred to is that of the Brhailcam-glohasavigraJia. For the 
detailed study of the manuscripts I refer the reader to the preface of the one 
edited by me; here I will simply confine myself to the various steps which 

have led to the discovery just mentioned. 

In 1893, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri found amopg old 
Nepaulese manuscripts, which had come into the possession of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, an undated manuscript which, according to him, was very 
likely most ancient, anterior even to the twelfth century a.d., contaming parts 
of ail unknown text, but which bore, in the colophons of several bargas, the 
significative title of BrliatMtha-glolcasamgraha. He added that that work 
must have been of considerable length as the first adhyaya alone comprised 
more than 4,200 Clokas, and he valued the portion contained in the manu- 
script to be one-tenth of the whole. He had read the first Sarga which treated 
of King Gopala giving up the world because his subjects accused him unjustly 
of parricide and abdicating in favour of his brother Palaka, notwithstanding 
the representations of the Brahmins; that story is not found either in 
Somadeva or in Ksemendra. Hara Prasad gave it as a supposition that 
perhaps this was a voluminous Sanskrit version of the BrhatJcatha which 
Somadeva and Ksemendra had been able to consult at the same time as their 
original Prakrit. After that he gave the colophons of the twenty-six Sargas 
which he said were contained in his manuscript; one could read in them 
proper names of which several, though he was not aware of it, are found 
in the KatMsaritsagara and in BrhatJcathdmaoijan. 

That list of colophons was incomplete. The manuscript has twenty- 
eight of them and not twenty-six; besides, two colophons w'ere not re- 
produced accurately; the No. 10 Hara Prasad Eathdsamlapo, manuscript 
Batlidsa/nildpo and the No. 16 Hara Prasad Baniya^TOtha/ndlio, m...nuscript 
Oampapravego. One might even be tempted to count more Sargas than there 
were colophons, for here and there in some chapters longer than usual, there 
are divisions marked by the use of different metres. As for the division in 
adhyayas referred to by Hara Prasdd it is quite illusory. The term Prathamo 
‘ dhyayah which is found in the twenty-second colophon (twenty-first of Hara 
Prasdd), means a subdivision of the twenty-second Sarga (vide infra, part 
ii, chap, ii, 2). 

Mr. J. Hertel in his edition of the Southern Pancatantra, trying to find 
out if the Brkatkathd would give some indication as to the date of the 
Pancatantra, has studied the list given by Hara Prasdd. With the help of 
that alone he has attemped to set up a table of concordance between the 
Brhatkathd-ghkasamgraha on the one part and the Eathdsaritsagara and the 
BrhatMihamanjarl on the other. In spite of the great and ingenious skill 
and the detailed knowledge of the text of which he has given a proof in that 
: essay, it was impossible that he should come to anything like an accurate 
result. Given the paucity of the documents on which he was working, it is 







marYelloiiS that some of the concordances which he could only have guessed 
should have proved true. On account of the word * Saipgraha’, which 
appears in the title, Mr. Hertel has thought that the new version might very 
well be a very much abridged abridgement of the Brlmthatlm, As he had 
come across some concordances, which could not be gainsaid, between severai 
chapters of the Brhathatlm-clolicuamgraha and a few books of the Katlm- 
saritsagdra^ concordances to be loimd at the end as well as at the beginning 
or the middle of the poem, he has been led to believe that the manuscript, 
contrary to the opinion of Hara Prasad, might well contain the whole work 
except the very end. On that point the facts are against him, but he is right 
on some others. There is no division in adhyayas in the Clolmsamgralia ; 
the KathdpUha is not there and must be an addition posterior to the 
Brliathailm ; many of the stories found in the Katkwsaritsdgara and the 
Brhqikuthdma)ijan must be regarded as interpolated ; the Nepaulesc version, 
Jess burdened with material, cannot possibly contain any Pcmcatanira, On 
that question, however, the reason given by Mr. Hertei is not the true one. 
He was of opinion that, if the subject-matter of the Pmoaf an ira was to be 
found anywhere, it could only be in the tenth Sarga, which ha considers as 
corresponding to the tenth book of Soinadeva. The colophon given by Hara 
Prasad made that supposition likely {Kathasmnlapoudmas) , It became thus 
evident that the dimensions of that Sarga, though great, did not allow of 
a PanGatantra^ however abridged, finding a place there. As a matter of 
fact, the tenth Sarga any more than the others, does not contain any collec- 
tion of varied stories, and if we are to believe that that Pamatantra never 
found a place in the Qlokasamgraha, not|;:e\en in the portion which we 
do not possess, it is for the general reason that matter of that kind would be 
absolutely at variance with the rest and would break up the whole arrange- 
ment of the plan which is simple and well bound together. I must add, at 
the same time, that the views of Mr. Hertel on the absolute independence 
of the Pancaiantra from the Brliatkaihd appear to me to be altogether 
judicious. 

The other manuscripts of the Brhatkathd-gloJmsamgmha have remained 
hitherto unexplored, tiere is the cideir-hx vimh they have been 
In 1898, M. S. Levi brought from Nepal an 

the Sargas from 1 to 10, and he made it wko has seen all those 

Academia des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. of a fantastic tale but of 

In 1906, after his edition of the Pancaiantra h shall see the same 
received a copy of a manuscript belonging t^ghmiri poets, or rather by 
Katmandu, which he supposed, from the ‘ 'Brliatkailid too coarse, to do 
Aufrechfc to contain the Pancatantra, but it tuij^ before presenting it to an 
{^lokascmgraJia. * MmMhya has exaggerated the 

As far back as 1905 Maharaja Ohander authors were doing their 

S. Levi to have a search made for the characteristic must 
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■■ ! BrJiaiTtathammijan of 
of the BrhatkatM-Qlohasam- 
Maharaja, reached France 

» has kindly entrusted me with 
the order of the Maharajai to 
hands another copy of which a 
the obliging kindness of the 
■' t of M. E. Senart and of 
to the Library of the Paris 
: all the manuscripts known; 
y edition of the text is based and that, 
concerned, the views propounded in the 

possible, through the three versions, 
If ever, which is very unlikely, the original 
I make bold to hope that the facts will 
In any case my book is a line to line 
and that I believe cannot but prove to be of 

ho BThatkatlid-glohasamgralia has made this 
attributed by the last colophon of the most 
certain Budhasvamin, without any other indica- 
the first twenty-eight Sargas, making 
- • • j ; the last of these Sargas 

in the middle of an episode. That portion, though small if we 
the whole to have contained several tens of thousands of giokas. 


The first manuscript found proved to le ^ e 
Ksemendra. At last was found a manuscript c. 
graha of which a copy made by the order of the 
in the month of September, 1906. . 

Thanks to the courtesy of M. S. Levi, w o 
his manuscript as well as the copy ma e ly 

Hertel who has placed in my 

had made him the possessor, to^ 

which at the solicitation 
consented to lend its manuscript 
been able to gather together 


that of Mr. J. 
lucky chance 
Bengal Asiatic Society 
M. S. Levi has c— 

University, I have 

up to date. It is on them that my 
as far as the Nepaulese version is c 
present work find support. 

Its first object is to trace, as far as 
the original Brlicttkatho, 

BrhatkatM came to light again, 
confirm the results of my study, 
criticism of the three versions, i — 
some utility. 

I must explain now why the 
Essay possible. It is a poem i.- 

complete manuscripts, to a < 

tion of date or place. We possess _ 

4,524 giokas, which contain only the begiimmg 
is interrupted 
suppose 

is yet quite sufficient to give us a just idea oi 
to grasp the plan of it. The differences witl 
versions are enormous. The subject announce 
fourth Sarga, after the three Sargas which fo] 
history of Naravahanadatta son of the king of 
the Yidyadharas. . 'C the same as 
ii, chap. Brhaikathdmcmjari, but the 

Mr. J. Hertel in his editi ^ matter itself are altogei 
out if the Brhatkathd wouk ic. dealt with is also quite ne 
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simpler, not like the other two versions, which are a collection of varions 
stories. One can see that the author was keen on the proper arrangement of 
his materials and the necessary qualities of good composition. The subject 
is strictly limited. No doubt, heroes listen to stories, bat to stories which 
are, if not short, at least closely knit with the action and made one with the 
narration. One need not be afraid of forgetting the subject of the poem, 
as it is the adventures of its heroes which are most developed. They are 
given much more in detail than in the poems of Somadeva and Ksemendra. 
If you compare a parallel passage in the three versions you would be tempted 
to say that Somadeva and Ksemendra have abridged Budhasvamin. An 
obscure detail is suddenly made clear, an allusion which at first sight seemed 
vague, becomes precise, an epithet which you might not have noticed reveals 
itself as of quite unexpected value. Even the composition of the two 
Caslimiri poems has defects which do not attract attention when the poems 
are read in a cursory way, but which become very striking when one compares 
them to the Glokasmngraka. The differences in the three versions enable 
us to a certain extent to restore the original. Thus, we are able in the 
Eathasaritsagara to separate the elements which belong entirely to the 
primitive BrhatJcatha and those which are probably adventitious. That will 
allow us to determine the characteristics of Gunadhya’s poem and to 
ascertain accurately the place it has occupied in literary history. That 
poem will no longer appear as a compilation without originality but as a 
kind of epic poem ‘ sui generis 

We shall have to study its spirit, and it is in that perhaps that the 
Qlokasamgraha will do us the greatest service. It bears the stamp of a 
thorough acquaintance with the habits and customs of the people and is 
full of details relating to their ordinary life. Its taste for realism seems to 
me to be its characteristic mark. It has, as it were, a lively local colouring ; 
the country of Kau 9 ambi seems familiar to the author ; he not only knows 
its legends, but he is thoroughly acquainted with all the places around ; he 
notes the distances and describes the various routes ; he takes the reader 
from one end of India to the other and from north to south, to Campa, to 
Tamralipti, to Mathura of the Pandyas, ‘ to the land of Gold,’ to bring him 
back to Benares and to the country of the Vatsas, always with an abundance 
of details, precise and familiar, which denote a man who has seen all those 
things. Naravahanadatta is no longer only the hero of a fantastic tale but of 
an extraordinary odyssey, human and realistic. We shall see the same 
matter strained, reduced and deformed by the Gashmiri poets, or rather by 
their original, as if he had wanted, finding the BrhatJcatha too coarse, to do 
it the service of polishing up its low manners before presenting it to an 
aristocratic public. Even if one admits that GunMhga has exaggerated the 
popular ch^iacter-of while the other authors were doing their 

utmost to hide it away, one will 'Eave4-o admit that this characteristic inust 
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be attributed to Gun&Ahyoi, as it has not completely disappeared in the 

Cashmirian version. , . , „ „ 

It will be interesting to trace rapidly the sources to which Gun&dhya 

which he has built the story 
ana, perhaps also the fantastic tales on the 
are more of Buddhist than 
to group together what we 
define the influence of Gunddhya 

later literature and to discuss how far it has been felt. 

,gh to make one understand why 
original work soon 


is indebted. The substratum of legends on 
of Pradyota and that of IJday 
Vidyadharas and their devotion to Kuvera 
Brahmanic origin. It will be a good opportunity 
know of them. Lastly we shall attempt to define 
on 

What we have already said is enoug 
Gunddhya has remained a famous name, though his 
but ill-known, amputated by, some, amplified by others, a prey to all sorts 
of retouchings under the auspices of a name w’hich had become legendary, 
has ended by disappearing altogether. The imitators of G'unddhya have 
confiscated to their profit the best part of his glory. If we have been 
able to give some life to the man and his work we shall esteem ourselves 
satisfied. Moreover, if the reader considers the ideas we propose for dis- 
cussion interesting and onr deductions reasonable, the whole object of the 
Essay will have been fulfilled. 

As for the method followed, it was made necessary by the nature of 
the subject itself. It could not be anything but analytic, going from 
what is modern to what is ancient, from what is known to what is unknown. 
We meet the documents without any preconceived idea and by studying 
them in perfect honesty, discussing the possible explanations, comparing 
facts and texts, our conviction is formed step by step, becoming more precise 
and strong as we advance in our study. 


SOME NOTES ON THE MADRAS CENSUS REPORT 
The Madras Census Report, written by J. 0. Molony, Esq., I.O.S., is 
one of the brightest and most human of official documents. It is full 
of facts and incidents as well as of figures, and on a great variety of 
subjects gives valuable information as to the thoughts and practices of 
the peoples of the Presidency. A study of one such volume will give 
the new-comer to India vastly more and surer instruction than a score of 
volumes of ‘ impressions ’ and descriptions of short tours. 

A glance at some of the figures given will be of service at the outset. 
During the past forty years the population of the Presidency has increased by 
32 per cent, the increase of density of population having risen from 220 to 
291 per square mile. It is somewhat surprising to find that the difference in 
totals between the figures attainable by registration statistics and those of the 
census is only 878,688, especially when it is remembered that registration of 
births and deaths is not enforced over the whole of the Presidency. It is 
significant of the reluctance of : the; Indian parent to announce the birth 
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of a daughter in his family that the bulk of the difference relates to the female 
portion of the population. The gains during, the decade are at the rate of 8*3 
per cent, which is 1*1 per cent in advance of the increase at the previous 
census. When the increase of the respective religions is sought, it is found 
that while Hindus have increased their numbers by only 8 per cent, almost 
exactly the figures given for the whole natural increase, Muhammadans have 
progressed by 11 per cenfc, and Indian Christians by 17 per cent. While the 
last figure is double that of the natural increase of population, it seems to the 
present writer rather less than might have been expected, in view of the 
strenuous and systematic proselytisni being prosecuted with the substantial 
assistance of men and material from Europe and America. The writer of 
the census report spends several paragraphs tracing the growth of the 
Christian population to the various churches, both Catholic and Protestant 
bodies. He closes a most interesting comparison both of the mental attitude 
to Indian religions and to caste and of the numerical success of the various 
churches with the remark that ^ The practical outcome of the matter is that 
among high caste people the Homan Catholic Church alone has made 
appreciable progress ^ and the conclusion that it seems fair to draw further 
is that the Protestant churches have made larger proportionate conversions 
among the lower classes. Another set of figures, perhaps new to most and 
therefore more impressive, state that the number of Indian Christians in 
the Presidency is now approximately the same as that of all classes of 
Brahmans, Christians being 289 per 10,000 of the total population while 
Brahmans are 318. 

It has long been apparent that India generally has an unenviable reputa- 
tion for the proportion of men to that of women. With a few small 
exceptions, among which the Balkan States are conspicuous, the world 
generally reports an excess of female over male life, the average excess 
being somewhere in the region of fifty to sixty per 1,000. At the last census 
India reported only 953 women to 1,000 men. Examination of the figures 
shows that female births are in excess in India as elsewhere in the world, but 
that various causes, of which the root is the low estimate of women in India, 
reverse the balance, leaving a total deficit as compared with the vital statistics 
of other countries of about 100 women when the standard taken is that of 
1,000 men. It is gratifying to find that the Presidency is a notable exception 
to the Indian Empire taken as a whole, there being 1,032 females to 1,000 
males. As this proportion has been fairly constant at the last three decennial 
enumerations, and as the disparity is on the increase, there is good reason to 
believe the figures genuine. But the causes of the exception are not by any 
means wholly natural, and we may not conclude from it that in South India 
there is necessarily a higher appreciation and care of female life. Ihe 
enterprise of the Tamil workman, which carries Mm in large numbers to 
labours far afield, is one of the main contributors to the final result, but a 
5 




full tale of the causes that influence the balance in favour of women is 
apparently not yet available. It is clear that even in the Presidency there 
is a great wastage of female life at the normal child-bearing age of women. 
The following quotation is made from a speech made by Lt.-Ool. Giffard, 
at the opening of a new Medical School in connexion with the 
Maternity Hospital at Madras, and it sheds a lurid light on the life of Indian 
women. 'Midwifery in India is still in an awful condition. It is the 
common habit and custom in almost all districts to hand over the women 
in labour to the care of one of the dirtiest, most backward, illiterate, 
ignorant and superstitious classes, the barber midwife. The result of this 
custom is that untold misery, and unnumbered unnecessary deaths, are 
meted out to the parturient women of this country by these untrained^ and 
unclean practitioners. I do not exaggerate. Every medical practitioner 
in this country will substantiate this statement.’ Our readers will remem- 
ber that it is a common belief among the superstitious throughout the 
world that women dying in childbirth become haunting ghosts of the 
most malignant description. The belief is held by the Khonds and many 
other undeveloped classes in the Presidency, and various are the devices 
adopted to prevent the mischievous visits of these unfortunate ladies. If 
half the anxiety and money expended post mortem were spent in the right 
treatment and nourishment of women in their hour of greatest need the 
result would greatly influence the vital statistics of the country. 

The multitudinous rules regarding marriage, relating both to the bride 
and the bridegroom, especially the absolute necessity of premature girl 
marriage, have given rise in recent years to a new evil, which is said to 
have grown to huge proportions among the higher classes where those 
rules and ideals hold sway. A recent Hindu novelist is quoted on the 
evils that arise from the enforced purchase of bridegrooms in order to 
fulfil caste obligations. One of his characters is made to say ; ‘ As for 
our caste customs and restrictions, can anything good ever come out of 
such as we now have? Why, if I go to a public prostitute’s house for 
a night, I have to pay her handsomely, and put up with such treatment 
as she is pleased to accord me. But when a man offers me his virgin 
daughter, the apple of his eye, the very breath of his nostrils, a veritable gem 
of innocence and purity, the heiress of a thousand generations of chaste 
and loving mothers, to be my unconditional bond-slave for life in implicit 
obedience and unswerving faith; to cook for me, wash for me, nurse me 
in my sickness, cheer me in my hopes, comfort me in my sorrow, rejoice with 
me in my happiness, love me for ever, for better and for worse, whether 
I hate her or return her love; to cherish and guard me like a second 
mother ; to bear me pure and innocent children in infinite pain, and nourish 
and rear them up with infinite care and trouble to perpetuate my name; 
I must needs first impoverish and ruin her parents by extorting as much 
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money as I can from them, and make them mvoluntarily erase the day 
when a daughter was born to them.’ Correspondence the newsppers 
of the country from time to time indicates that the practice of purchasing 
bridegrooms of suitable caste to ensure the age limit of a girl’s manage not 
being overstepped has wide observance, and that among the best-educated 
of the Indian community, and produces evils such as are not too forcibly 

described in the novel now quoted. vnoanH 

The inWMj ehemeter of the peoples of the Presideney is hy no means 

overlooked by the Census Eeport. It snggests mnoh in ^“““8 “ 

is suggested that the Indian ryot has found both mental ““'J 

•salvation in his struggles with Nature,’ that the ereellenoies of 

man are refleeted in his mother tongue and that the rough 

the Btronu phrases of Tamil answer to the doggedness and rude strength 

S Urtpe^ple themselves. It is pointed out also that while ‘He 

Tamil is enterprising and vigorous to an uncommon egree, 

the Chinaman of the Empire, too often his fellow f ® 

conservative and unprogressive to an extent as reinarka e. . 

of the tremendous changes that must ensue in South India when the patient 

ignorant Paraiyan of the present day is awakened by 

his great liberties and opportunities as a man and a citizen i . . 

Em|i?e Writing on the philosophy of Hinduism, those cbaracteristic 
doctrines of the negation of personality and the merging of all ^ 

actions in the one unchanging Brahman, Mr. 

is not to a large extent responsible for the rise and prevalence of the doctrme 
a philosophy which finds little acceptance among the more active a 
enterprising nations of the west. He says; ‘It is questionab e whether 
this doctriL would be possible in a land whose physical circumstances tend 
to force the sense of personality on mankind. In harsh climates man must 
bestir himself to live ; if he dies he suffers in the pmcess the 
of cold and hunger. He finds it hard to make a living, 
of hard work tends to make him work all the harder. In Southern Ind 
a living is easily got, food is cheap, clothing more or less unnecessary. 
Vitality is not great, death is not a rending process so much as a gentle 
fading away. In the chiefest glory of the southern teachers we can trace 
ohmatio influeucus; if the praoticlly bloodisss 

Eamanuia and Madhva never “made accurst the name of man, and toice 
accursed the name of God’’ still these three apostles scarcely possessed the 
fiery zeal that won the hearts of men to Paul, Muhammad, Loyala or 
Wesley.’ The subject of the influence of climate an 
philosihy and religion would repay much more and more 
^ If figraes are to be trusted, there is twenty times more “ 

Eng and than in Madras. And the same figures 

fuggest that among Brahmans there are twice as many lunatics than among 
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Paraiyans. When the last figures alone are noted it is evident that araong 
educated people there is clearer perception of the real nature of the malady. 
It is no longer disguised by relatives and friends as due to ‘ bile ’ or the 
result of witchcraft, and the higher attainments of those about the patient 
show how far he has become affected. Indian peoples appear to be strangely 
averse to labelling their friends as ‘insane’, and where the standard of 
culture is low it is on that account also very easy for outsiders to fail 
to notice a case of insanity. The comparison with the figures for England 
suggests that, however much deduction must be made for errors and 
omissions in the Indian totals, the pressure of life in the west, the rush 
of business and of other engagements, leave a deep mark on the mental 
life of the nation. Another comparison must also be noted, and this is 
greatly to the discredit of Indian life, namely, that while 79 per cent of the 
insane of England are under treatment in recognized institutions, only 9 per 
cent of those in the Presidency are receiving medical attention and are under 
restraint. 

It is somewhat surprising to find in the discussion of ‘ infirmities’ that 
the statistics of the number of the blind are so favourable to India. The 
number, 81 per 100,000, is almost exactly that of England. When one 
remembers the large amount of eye trouble due to infectious ophthalmia, 
the neglect of patients’ eyes during serious illnesses, such as small-pox, 
typhoid and others, and the ignorant and brutal treatment of the eye by 
Indian midyans, one would expect that the total burden of blindness would 
be heavier than it now is. It appears that these specially Indian causes of 
blindness are balanced by the strains of study and general reading, by the 
effects of close application to mechanical processes in the course of daily 
work, and by the general nerve strain to which people in the west are 
subjected. The dreamy east has its own advantages, and they are often 
overlooked. There is one cause of blindness mentioned in the Census Eeport 
that is very little known, and the spread of information on the subject would 
save many eyes. It is found after every eclipse visible in India that there 
are cases of blindness caused by looking at the solar phenomenon either with 
the naked eye, or through insufficiently protected glass. Though the solar 
light is greatly reduced in volume, when focussed by the delicate mechanism 
of the eye, it sometimes burns through the organism and destroys the very 
centre of vision. 

The present writer knows nothing better on the great and thorny subject 
of caste than the chapters in the two last General Beports of the Indian 
Cbmus, The volume now under discussion does not deal at length, like 
those more comprehensive works, with the question of the origin of caste 
and indeed gives nothing strikingly new on the subject. The most interest- 
ing questions raised are those relating to caste government. It is note- 
worthy that the lower castes appear to have the most concrete and definite 
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arrangements for dealing with the misdemeanours of their members. 
While members of the more educated classes, or should we say the more 
modernized communities, have to reckon only with the informal opinion 
of the society in which they live, the lower classes are still responsible to 
the formal caste tribunal which immediately and definitely can deal with 
infractions of caste custom and caste morals. It is evident, further, that 
in most towns, where western education and ideals have greatest influence, 
there is a growing fluidity of opinion as to the customs and observances 
that are obligatory. In matters of dress, worship and, most of all, food, 
much less rigidity is observable than formerly. It is by no means an 
uncommon thing to find young Brahmans, Mudaliars and others who 
are still in caste, and whose conduct is not regarded for a moment as 
objectionable to their fellow-castemen, taking aerated waters or tea, and 
cakes or biscuits, freely in public. Caste customs are changing, though 
it can hardly be said that they are dissolving. If caste were passing 
away entirely and for ever, probably Mr. Molony would stretch out no 
hand to stay it, for a slight touch of scorn seems mingled with all his 
discussion of it. Of its origin he says : ‘ In India, the Vedantic Aryans, 
a soma-drinking, cattle-sacrificing, roystering set, brought into contact with 
an inferior race in an enervating climate, may have felt themselves slipping 
down the ladder of supremacy, and thus bethought themselves of a system, 
which, accentuating their exclusiveness, might aid their desperate efiorts 
to maintain the purity of their blood.’ Indian writers would probably write 
with more respect of the origin of caste, and would probably write ‘ Vedio ’ 
for ‘ Vedantic’, but this is probably as near the truth as those descriptions 
that are fuller of reverence. 

E. G. 

NUNDIDEOOG 

At the time when the advanced Euler of Mysore is engaged in the 
solution of various economic problems calculated to make his beautiful 
Province still more self-contained, when with agricultural, industrial and 
kindred projects on the official anvil of the state. His Highness the 
Maharajah is also considering the possibilities of a hill-station for Mysore, it 
is appropriate to refer to the merits of, and the facilities offered by, the 
famous old hill fortress of Nundidroog. The writer is conscious that at the 
very outset it is possible to put the proposal out of court owing, firstly, to the 
close proximity of the place to Bangalore and, secondly, to its limited extent 
for the purpose of such a sanatorium ; but these considerations are obviously 
outweighed by the circumstance that the only other eligible spot among the 
Baba Booden Hills is quite fifty miles off the line of railway and otherwise 
comparatively inaccessible if well removed from the ■* maddening crowd. 


Nundidroog, or Nundy as it is better known to many old Mysoreans, is 
situated thirty-six miles north of Bangalore on the Bellary trunk road. The 
name indicates, 'The hill of pleasure’ and in the eleventh century was 
dedicated to Nundy, the sacred bull of Siva. That the Sivites appropriated 
the hill is evident from an old inscription still legible on the stone cave near 
the bull temple (Nelli Kayi Basava) standing on a ledge on the east which 
records that a Saiva ascetic from Sriparvata took up his abode there. The 
elevation is 4,851 feet above sea-level and the summit commands a magni- 
ficent panoramic view of the Bangalore and Kolar Districts. There are 
hundreds of natural reservoirs of water scattered over the country, which 
form a marked feature of the scenery and of which it is said that fully four 
hundred can be counted on a clear day. There is an extensive plateau on 
the apex sloping to the west, in the centre of which is a large hollow con- 
taining a well-constructed tank fed by a perennial spring, known as the 
Amritasarovara or ‘ lake of nectar.’ Its four sides are built round with 
stone steps, which diminish as they descend until they meet in a point at the 
bottom where there is a small shrine. An exotic garden is maintained 
which is under the Superintendent of Botanical Gardens in Mysore. The 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway runs to Dodballapur, twelve miles 
from the foot of the hill, and at an early date the Bangalore Ohikballapur 
Light Eailway will be practically landing passengers at the stone steps on 
its eastern face. From Bangalore there is an excellent road for motorists 
through Yellahanka and the town of Devanhully. 

A precipitous cliff of about 1,000 feet at the south-west angle is pointed 
out as ‘ Tippoo’s Drop ’ being the famous place over which the prisoners 
of the ‘ Tiger of Mysore ’ were said to have been hurled by the orders of the 
blood-thirsty enemy of the British a century and a quarter ago. ‘ Hyder’s 
Drop ’ again — for this form of cruelty appears to have run through the 
family — is on a small hill to the north, near the original village of 
Nundidroog. Beneath this cliff, which is about 700 feet in height, is a 
cave in which Hyder’s European prisoners were confined, a description of 
which will be found in Meadows Taylor’s interesting historical novel 
‘ Tippoo Sultan.’ 

This formidable stronghold was captured by the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791. The siege and assault were conducted' under the 
command of Major Gowdie. Its defence was committed to Latif Ali Beg, an 
officer who had merited the highest distinction from both Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan. There was no choice in point of attack, since the fort, 
owing to the precipitous nature of the hill, was inacessible except from its 
western approaches. On this side the fortifications had been strengthened 
by a double line of ramparts, mounted with cannon and jinjals, which were 
served with peculiar steadiness and skill ; the difficulties of working up the 
steep and craggy face of the acclivity and dragging up cannon to breaching 


distance were great, bnt after twenty-one strenuous days two breaches were 
effected, and it was decided to make the assault on the outer line of fortifica- 
tions and effect a lodgement for further operations against the interior 
works. 

Particular directions were issued to the breaching party to endeavour to 
enter the fortifications with the fugitives, while the force allotted to forcing 
the lodgement was to be employed in forming cover ; at the same time. Lord 
Cornwallis moved his army to the immediate vicinity and deputed General 
Meadows to lead a flank attack. 

Shortly before the assault, while all were awaiting the signal in silence, 
one of the soldiers inadvertently whispered something about a mine—' To eb 
sure there is ’ said General Meadows, ‘ but it is a mine of gold’ ! 

The assault was made on a clear moonlight night in October. The 
defence dispositions were excellent, huge granite masses being rolled down 
the declivity with disastrous effect, but although the garrison was on the alert 
the ardour and rapidity of the attack enabled the assailers to surmount every 
obstacle and a lodgement was effected within a hundred yards of the breach. 
So closely were the fugitives pressed as to prevent them from barricading the 
inner gate of the rampart, and, after a sharp conflict the place was carried at 
the point of the bayonet. A British regiment was quartered at the foot 
between Nundy and Sultanpet from 1799 to 1808. 

The materials employed in the embrasures and ramparts constitute an 
object lesson in military engineering. The style is precisely the same as 
that favoured by the architects of Seringapatam ; the bricks are small and 
kiln-burnt to a turn, while masonry experts of the present day are agreed 
that the most scientifically compounded cement could not produce the same 
binding effect noticeable in the mortar of this period. Those were not the 
days of competitive building contracts! Tippoo’s method was to com- 
mandeer the very best materials at the point of the bayonet and to drive the 
inhabitants of hundreds of villages to labour for him, their only guerdon being 
a handful of ragi (the staple cereal still), at the end of the day’s work. In 
this way the terrible Tippoo decimated the country side in his time, and to 
this day there are touching tales of villages deserted suddenly, with all their 
portable wealth buried in the earth. Forest surveyors still find traces of 
abandoned hamlets in the jungle undergrowth of many parts of Mysore, 
notably in Kadur and Shimoga. Meadows-Taylor, among other writers of 
India, has woven some pretty romances round the scenes of this famous 
fortress. 

The present dwelling houses at Nundidroog were erected about the year 
1848 by Colonel Hill of the old Madras Staff Corps, Sir Mark Cubbon and 
his secretary, Captain Cunningham. These are situated on the upper pla- 
teau, and are of a palatial type; accommodation, and not architectural 
beauty, having evidently been the main object in view. The bungalow lower 
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down, between tbe inner and outer fortification and looking over the pass, 
was erected by Sir Mark Oubbons’s Sheristadar. 

In the hottest months of the year, that is during April and May, when 
the thermometer at times rises in Bangalore to 95° it registers on the Droog 
between 64° and 65° in the early morning and 77° in the hottest part of the 
day. The climate is consequently superior to that of the Shevaroy Hills and 
very nearly equal to that of Coonoor on the Nilgiris. The salubrity of the 
spot led to its becoming a popular resort in the hot season for European 
officials from Bangalore, and the large house at the summit was for long the 
favourite retreat of Sir Mark Oubbon, who was for nearly thirty years Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore. A bridle-path has been made up the western face 
from the bottom of the saddle on the south, the ascent by which is four 
miles long. Cheetahs, panther, wild pig, spur fowl, and peacock are 
occasionally found in the dense jungle at the foot of the hill. The streams 
known as the Pennar, the Palar, the Arkavati, the Papaghin and Chitravati 
have their sources either in this hill or in those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. A large artillery practice camp is held in the vicinity of Nundidroog 
every year when the batteries of the Bangalore Artillery Brigade are joined 
by those from Bellary and St. Thomas’ Mount, and for a fortnight the 
neighbourhood resounds with the constant firing of field guns. Extensive 
combined manoeuvres also take place about the same time, hill warfare being 
frequently practised among the rugged eminences which surround the 
Droog. Old fashioned Sedan chairs fixed on poles are still in requisition for 
use of ladies ascending the hill and can be obtained on application to the 
Amildar of Chickballapur, the nearest village of importance, who also 
arranges for the supply of meat, poultry, eggs, and milk. Other commodi- 
ties, including bread, are brought up by runners from Bangalore and their 
arrival provides one of the incidents of the day in this quiet and romantic 
spot . — Times of India. 

* * * 

OCCASIONAL NOTES 
Chbistianitt in Tibet 
A Seventeenth Century Mission 

A meeting of the Punjab Historical Society was held at ‘Benmore,’ 
Simla, under the Chairmanship of Sir Edward Maclagan, President fo 
the Society, when Mr. Mackworth Young, I.O.S., Under-Secretary, Punjab, 
read a paper on ‘A Christian King in Tibet,’ There was a fair atten- 
dance of visitors among whom was the Hon’ble Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Lieutenant G-overnor of the Punjab who has become a patron of the 
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! At iiie conclusion of the lecture an interesting discussion took place 
with which the meeting came to a close. 


M. Voucher, who is to collaborate with Dr. Marshall, of the Indian 
Archseological Department, on the results of the investigations on the Sanchi 
tope in Bhopal, is perhaps the best living authority on Buddhist statuary. 
His well-known work is the Arf Qrego-Bouddhique du Gandham, a 
magnificently illustrated book on Buddhist sculpture of what he calls the 
Gandhara or Kandahar school. M. Foucher shows that the indigenous 
Buddhist art of India did not attain its zenith till after the accession of 
artistic help from the Greek converts to Buddhism. 


Messrs. Duzac have issued Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvana 
Tantra) a translation from the Sanskrit, with a commentary, by Mr. A. 
Avalon (10s.), the first version ever published in Europe. Dr. Ooomaraswamy, 
continuing his enthusiastic and valuable, if not always discriminating, work 
for Indian art, has issued the fourth part or Visvakarma, a series of 
examples of Indian architecture, sculpture, painting and handicraft (Luzac, 
2s. 6d.). 


BUDDHISTIC EESEAEOH 

Professor Oldenberg’s works in the field of Buddhism are distinguished by 
the same characteristics and are even more widely known than his works 
on the Yedas. In Buddhistic research, Germany cannot, indeed, claim the 
same unique position as it holds in Vedic learning ; but it may be said with 
confidence that none of the living authorities on Buddhism is superior to 
Dr. Oldenberg. His well-known book on the Life and Teaching of Buddha 
presents a wonderful combination of historic and critical spirit, of sympathetic, 
insight into past phases of doctrine and belief, and, in addition, of high 
literary art. This latter gift is one among Professor Oldenberg’s many 
gifts which cannot fail to strike even the less learned outsider, and, thanks 
to it, an interest in the great evolution and the momentous peripateties of 
Indian thought has been roused in unexpectedly wide circles. 


^ A HISTOEY OF INDIA 

The Cambridge University Press supplies us with details of its History 
I, India. The first two volumes will be edited by Professor E. J. 
ipson, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge since 1906 and a considerable 
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authority on Indian numismatics. These will, we understand, bring tha^ 
history down to the earlier Mahomedan invasions. The third and fourth 
volumes, covering the whole Mogul period, will be edited by Lieutenant- j 
Colonel T. W. Haig, of the Indian Army, now Consul for Kerman and ( 
Persian Baluchistan. The last two volumes, dealing with British Buie in 
India, will be under the care of Sir Theodore Morison. There is every 
reason to hope that the siz volumes will attain the same standard of author- 
ity as the Cambridge Modern History. 


The Government of India have decided to create half a dozen Archssolo- 
gical Scholarships for training in architecture. These scholarships will be 
worth Es 100 each per month tenable for three years. 

The Trustees of the Buddha Relics Fund, Mandalay, have collected so 
far over Es 20,000 towards the erection of a pagoda on Mandalay Hill 
to enshrine the Buddha relics found in Peshawur in 1909. 


■'"J 


. 1 ' 


The British Museum has just acquired a silver coin of Timarchus, 
Satrap of Babylon, then part of the Syrian Empire. Timarchus, on the 
death of the reigning King of Syria, Antiochus IV, in 162 B.o. usurped the 
throne, refusing to acknowledge Demetrius and his wife Daodice, the 
legitimate successors. Timarchus reigned only one year, during which time 
he struck a few coins, which are now very rare. Of these one is a unique 
gold coin now in the Berlin Museum ; another a unique silver coin of one 
drachm, which is in the British Museum. 


/ 


Major Leonard Eogers announces that the arrangements for the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine are so far advanced that it may con- 
fidently be expected that the school will be opened next year with 
accommodation for a number of research workers in new lal^ratories, 
unequalled by any other similar institution in the world. It is already 
assured that the school will attract both students and investigators from 
various parts of India as well as from other countries, and with the unlimited; 
clinical material in the Medical College Hospital to which it is attached, it 
will possess exceptional facilities for carrying on its work. It appears that 
the London School of Tropical Medicine is making strenuous efforts to obtaii 
donations and promises of annual subscriptions from Railways and^ othei^ 
public bodies in India, and Major Eogers, therefore, without seeking f- 
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(belittle in any way the work to be done in London, very cogently points out 
Ithat the Indian School has the first claims to Indian funds. 


Sir Harry Johnston read a paper on racial and tribal migrations in 
Africa before the Eoyal Anthropological Institute. Sir Harry Johnston, in 
his paper, sketched out the probable epochs and course of the early human 
migrations which peopled Africa, suggesting that the Caucasian or Proto- 
Caucasian was by no means a recent element in the African population. He 
alluded to the probably widespread migrations of the first Hamite im- 
migrants from Palestine or Arabia, who might have reached Morocco in the 
far west and Trans-Zambesian Africa in the south-east. He favoured the 
German hypothesis that the Libyan or Berber element came from Spain and 
not from Syria, and that both Hamites and Berbers were preceded in North 
Africa by a Caucasoid race like the Pulas, speaking a type of Class-and- 
Concord language, which had since been the parent of many notable groups 
of African tongues, including the Bantu. 
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FUNEKAL CEEEMONIES 

Bt B. Nauayan AlYANaAIi 
II 

I SAID before that there were certain cerem to be performed on the 

cremation day after retiring from the cremation ground and that there were 
daily ceremonies to be performed on the sncceedmg ten days. During t^se 
days the sons and their dasaratra-ifiatins remain m pollution. It goes away 
by bathing on the eleventh day, and there are ceremonies to be performed 
on that day and on the twelfth day. All these will now ^ 
marked alphabetically and the word preta used as the designation of the 
departed person. The word preto has a double meaning^ (1) depaited tioip 
this world and (2) ghost. It is the dictum of the ^astrakaras or text- 
writers that the deceased person, other than an ascetic, remains as a jireto, 
ghost, for one year from the time of death, or at least till the Sapi^hkara^a 
srUdha isperLmedon the twelfth day; and so till that time the epithet 
nreta in the sense of ghost is applied to him m all the ceremonies. _ 

A. On the first day. having retired from_ the cremation ground and 
bathed, all the sons get themselves shaved beginning from the 
Lthe again. Then the first son performs the fraddto called 
praehcMdma, either at the place of bathing or at f ^ 

This smdha like all other sraMhas to be performed duriBg the ten days^ 


is performed in the form of Ania-sraddha, by presenting uncooked pro- 
visions to Brahmans, as they may not eat cooked food from the hands of the 
sons till their pollution has gone. So in the Nagnsi-prachohadcinct srdddjia 
as much rice, etc., as one man can consume in ten days (or as much as a 
poor family can spare) is covered over by a new cloth and presented to a 
Brahman with dakshina, largess. The cloth thus given is supposed to cover 
the nudity of the preta caused by the cremation. Then after looking at a 
cow and other auspicious things the sons enter the house, which by that 
time will have been swept and cleaned with water mixed with cowdung. A 
lamp will have been lit up in the house. The spot where the death took 
place is strewn over vyith a little rice and durua grass. Some families keep 
on that spot water in a vessel and a lamp burning continuously for ten days. 

B, In a convenient spot near a river or tank or pond, a small stone tied 
with the sacred grass is placed in a pit and the preta is invited to be present 
in the stone for ten days. The sons commencing from the youngest bathe 
and offer Vasodaka and Tilodaka to allay (as Venkatanatha says), the hunger 
and thirst of the preta. A piece of new cloth soaked in water and wrung over 
the stone three times by each son is called the offering of Vasodaka. Its 
number for the ten days will be thirty. The offering of Tilodaka by each 
son consists in pouring on the stone water mixed with tila seed from the 
palm of the hand three times on the first day. On the succeeding days addi- 
tion is made to this number gradually thus : 

First day, 3 ; second day, 3 -f 1 = 4 ; third day, 3 + 2 = 5; fourth day, 
3 + 3=6; fifth day, 3 + 4 = 7; sixth day, 3 + 5 = 8; seventh day, 3 + 6=9; 
eighth day, 3 + 7 = 10 ; ninth day, 8 + 8 = 11 ; and tenth day, 3 + 9 = 12 ; 
total for the ten days 75. This manner of gradually adding to the number 
three is called Ekoitaravriddhi. 

G. The offering to the preta in the stone is of cooked rice ball called 
pinda and then of a little cooked rice called bali, preceded and followed by 
the pouring of tila-mixed water. The pinda and halt thus offered are to be 
thrown into water or buried, while the rice remaining in the vessel after 
the above offering is placed out to be eaten by the crows. The stone should 
be carefully preserved in the pit by a slab placed over it every day after 
this pinda ceremony. 

Many families maintain another stone in some open part of their house 
and oSei pinda to it every day. 

D. Every day during the ten days smddhct to the preta is performed in 
the Ekottara-vriddhi manner. The number of this srdddha also will amount 
to seventy-five. 

B, In addition to the above qraddha another sraddha called Nava- 
sfiMha is performed on the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh 
days; so that the number of this sraddha amounts to six. Nava has two 
aeaniilgB, new and nine. Why this sraddha came to be designated nma 


is not known. The Eig-Vedins perform five »rnddhm of this kind, the last 
on the ninth day. 

It may be mentioned here that the ceremonies A to E have no Vedic 
Mantras, and that in support of only one of them does Venkatanatha quote 
Apaslamha's Siitra. That ceremony is B, the offering of Vflsodaka and 
Tilodaka. The Siitra does not require the departed soul to be located in the 
stone, nor does it say that the object of the offering is to allay hunger and 
thirst. It requires only the name, and of the departed to bo mentioned 
and the oli'ering made to him. 

F. On the tenth day after the ceremonies B, 0 and I> that are to be 

performed on that day, the cei:emony called Prahlmta-bali is perfoi'nied 
by the heaping up of a large quantity of cooked rice, etc., for the preta 
in tire stone. Venkatanatha quotes certain verses attributed to Ei§yas- 
ringa to say that by the offering of the daily pindas the body of the preta 
•will grow gradually thus : from the pinija of the first day, the bead ; second 
day, eyes, ears and nose ; third day, shoulder, chest and neck ; fourth day, 
navel, buttocks and the genital organ ; fifth day, the thighs ; sixth day, the 
madhya (the middle ; what this means I do not know), seventh day, si ra, tubular 
vessels or veins, eighth day, the hairs; ninth day, potentiality 

of the sex (2), and tenth day satiation of hunger, Prabhriki means abundant 
and so the Prabhilta-baU of the tenth day is to satisfy the hunger of the 
fully-developed preta. The sorrow-stricken, weeping wido'«^ of the deceased 
is brought and made to prostrate herself before the heaj) of food and the 
preta in the stone ; she removes all her ornaments and then retires to get her 
head shaved. In the case of a sumanrjaU woman predeceasing her husband, 
the Prabhuta food i.s decorated with saffron and flowers. This food also 
is thrown into w'ater. 

On this tenth day, in addition to all the sons, all their Dasaratra-juatins 
that happen to be present in the same village, gather together at the atone 
and offer Vasodaka and Tilodaka (ceremony B). If it is not convenient for 
them to join the sons for this ceremony, they perform it in their own places 
whether in the same village or elsewhere. 

In the above manner, after the ceremonies B, C and D of the tenth day 
together with the Prabhiita-hali F have been performed, the preta is asked 
to get up from the stone. Taking the stone out from the pit and putting 
a little paddy into it and filling it up with mud, the performer, that is 
the first son, stands with his back towards the water and throv?s the stone 
from over his head backwards into the water. 

Then all the sons bathe and get shaved and bathe again. All the 
Dasaratra-jSatins also must get shaved on this day. If it happens to be a 
Friday they will have had their shave on the previous day. 

G. After the shave and the bathing two kinds of homa in the fire, called 
^H-homa, and Unmda-hma, are performed-on this tenth day, the sacred 
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thread being worn in the upmUi form. Apastamba mentions these tas and 
there are Vedic mantras for them in chapters ten and eleven of the same 
PraiMhaka iv of the Iranyaka w'hose previous chapters deal with cremation 
and the burial of the bones, as already described. The particulars of these 
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a) Kindling the fire for the smti-lioma first, all the sons, and also 

the Dasaratra-jSatins that may be present, are required to wear round their 
necks oarlands made of wtea or (in its absence) of darbha grass, and sit 
Unon the hide of a red-coloured bull, spread on the ground, with its head 
side to the east, facing the fire. But as the use of bull’s hide is not m vogue, 
a deer’s skin or the darbha grass may be used. The sitting begins from the 
oUest person. The mantras used in sitting upon the skin are ly. 10. 1 
and 2 (same as Big-veda x. 18. 6 and 5). They contain prayer for ong 
life for them ail in regular succession just as one day follows another 
and one season another season. The idea suggested seems to be that the 
vounger may not die before the elder, but that ail may live long to a ripe 
old age and quit this world in regular order. Then the performer (the first 
son) makes two ghee offerings to Agni in a certain manner, repeating the next 
two mantras (viz. iv. 10. 3 and 4), and then ten more ghee offerings m 
another manner, repeating the first ten mantras of the next chapter (viz. ly. 
11. 1-10; the first eight of these being the same as Big-^vecm i. 37. 1 8). 
These are short hymns addressed to Agni with one and the same refrain at 
the end of each, asking Agni to remove all sins and misfortunes away from 

them and bestow good fortune. _ _ 

(2) Then they touch the back of a cart bullock of red colour which is 
made to stand facing the east on the northern side of the fire, and they 
proceed a little distance forward to the east with the buMock. The mantras 
used for torching the bullock are iv. 10. 5 and 6 the (last being the same as 
Sig-veda x. 18. 3) . In them the bullock is asked to convey them well like the 
god Indra himself, so that they may pass their lifetime dancing and laughing 
(i.e. in a joyful manner without getting into any further grief). In the 
procession towards the east are repeated two mantras (iv. 10. 7 and 8 ; 
the same as Big-veda x. 18. 2 and 4), one for brushing away the foot-prints 
of the bullock with a vetasa twig and another plant called Avaka (a kind 
of water plant), and the other at the end of the procession for placing 
a stone to the south of the processionists as a paridhi or barrier between 
them and the south (which is the direction of Death). The first purports 
to say : ‘ We, wearing long life, go on effacing the padam or footing of 
Mrityu, Death.’ The second purports to say : ‘ We place this paridhi barrier, 
for the sake of the living (i.e. the survivors) ; we barricade Death by 
: this mountain,’ So the stone, however small, represents the mountain, 
while the effacing of the foot-prints of the bullock seems to indicate this ; 
although the cart bullock was likened to Indra himself conveying the 





1 Itjs prepared by mixing the ghse to a little of the fine ashes of the homa fire, 


survivors well on their life-journey, still the very process of the journey 
leaves ruts behind indicating the gradual wearing away of life and ends 
in death, and so the survivors who have got to proceed on the same journey 
repair the road by removing the ruts and go on doggedly, barricading 
untimely death. 

(3i The summigali females of the family are also required to take 
part in the procession. At the end of it they slightly besmear their faces 
with the residue of the Isovui ghee (which has been tilted into a leaf 
fi.'om the dd-nl or spcion leaf as each of the ten offerings has been made) and 
also apply collyrium to their eyes. The mantras for these acts are two 
(vi. 10. 9 and 10). The first (which is the same as Big-necla x. 18. 7) wishes 
the women applyiag the ghee to live long without widowhood, never having 
any occasion to shed tears, and tells them to go home first. The second 
describes the collyrium as the product of a three-peaked {trikajeud) mountain 
in the Himalayas and says: ‘By this immortal root {tn€la) may we put 
down our enemies.’ This indicates the collyrium mentioned in the mantra 
to be the product of some root possessing a charm. The male members also 
apply the collyrium.* 

(4) Then an oslmdhi-stmiha or bunch is to be planted (in practice 
a little paddy is sown and watered), and addressed with the Mantra iv. 10. 11, 
thus: ‘Oshadhi! Just as you sprout forth from the ground, even so may 
these (survivors of the deceased) sprout forth with Kirti, Yasas and brahma- 
varchas (i.e. fame, dignity and splendour of Vedic knowledge).’ This 
done the women go home first, with a lamp lighted from the homa fire. 
The lamp must be well protected from wind. 

(5) Then comes the ananda-lioma. According to Apastamba quoted 
by Venkatanatha this homa is to be performed in the north-ea,stem part 
of the house itself, after the male members go there; but following other 
authorities the custom among us is to perform it near the mnti-homa 
fire. In the mmida-homa two ghee oblations are made to Agni with 
Mantras 11 and 12 of iv. 10. Their purport is this : 

For Ananda and Pramoda, i.e. for joy and happiness, have we come 
back to our home. 

I’here will never die man, (his) kine, house and (other) cattle 
where is performed this rite, (which is) the auspicious paridhi or 
barrier for the sake of life (i.e. the barrier protecting life from 
death). 

(0) Then all the male members go home accompanied by the priest 
and other Brahmans, chanting selections from the Vedas. By that time 
the women will have placed a looking-glass yvith lighted lamps by it and 
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b green cloth hung behinS ; so that the male members entering the house 

^7) On this day, according to the Sutra, goat’s fl®sh and barley food 
should be prepared in the house and partaken of by all the sons and then 
Mtins. as indeed the last text, vix. 12 of chapter 10 of the Aranyaka mdr- 
cates; but as the custom of flesh-eating is not m yogue, Jenkatanatha 
would have the first portion of the text about the goat o^^tted and only 
the second portion about barley repeated. In this part of she country 
where barley cannot be had rice and wheat take its place. 

It must be mentioned here that everything doe; 
ceremonies of the tenth day as above described, 
ceremonies to be performed on 1 — 
not prescribed by Apastamba 

The ceremonies cl -1- 
the Navasroid dhoti B of this day, (c) 

SrSddlM byfeedini 


not end with the 
There are very important 
the eleventh and twelfth days. They are 
but borrowed from Bodhayana and others, 
of the eleventh day are four: (n) Ffi's^ofsaryana, (5) 
Soma offerings to the god Yama, and (<!) 

O’ a single Brahman on behalf of the preta. The first 
(a) consists in branding a young bull and letting it loose. It b® allowed 
to roam about and graze anywhere freely and nobody should take any 
work from it. As such bulls become a nuisance to cultivators and get 
impounded or are liable to be caught hold of by butchers and slaughtered, 
many prefer to present to a Brahman the value of a young bull or as much 
money as one can afford to give, in lien of letting loose the bull; and 

provisions are presented to eleven Brahmans. ^ ^ . 

The hmia ceremony (c) consists in offering into the fire thirty-two 

morsels of cooked rice mixed with milk, etc., for the god Yama, repeating 
each time a mantra (iv. 5. 3; the same as Big-vedax. 14. 13), which is one 
of the Yama-yajua mantras ; and these thirty-two rice oblations are lollowed 
by thirty-two ghee oblations for the same god. The mantra prays: ‘May 
this sacrifice, carried by Agni, go to Yama.’ At the end of this homa, a 
pmda made from the same cooked rice and intended for the preia, is placed 
on the ground on darhlia grass pointing to the south, and then thrown 

into water. . 

Then, after a bath, the sraddha {d) is performed. In it only one oblation 

of food is offered into the fire with these words : ‘ This is for the preta of 
such and such name and gofra and for Yama.’ After feeding the one Brahman 
on behalf of the preta, a ^tinda is offered, which together with the remnant 
of food in the vessels in which the remaining food for the Brahman was 
cooked is to be thrown into water or buried. The performer should bathe 
and then take his food which is prepared quite separately from the food 
cooked for the single Brahman. 

Before mentioning the ceremonies of the twelfth day it must be stated 
that Venkatanatha and other authorities quote several Smriti verses to 
say that before joining the fathers the soul of the deceased person other 
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than an ascetic remains as a preta or ghost for one year from the day of 
death, that therefore twelve EkoddisJiia monthly srMdhas and four more 
at certain intervals of some of the twelve months, total sixteen srdddhas, 
are to he performed to satisfy the ghost, and that at the completion of 
the year the grand smddJm called SapinMkaram is to be performed. 
Elcoddishta sraddha means the srdddJm to the preta alone, not conjointly 
with his ancestors. By means of the grand srdddha, which is also called 
preta-imksJiana, the soul gets freed from the state of ghost and obtains 
union \vith the fathers who, according to the text of Yajuavalbya referred 
to in II of the first paper, are the three classes of the Devas called Vasus, 
Budras and Adityas. But although the proper time for performing the 
grand .vuddha is at the end of the year, still without performing it the 
sons would not be in a fit state to perform certain other ceremonies 
which should not be put off. Therefore the practice is this: The sixteen 
EkoddisJiia smddJias of the future time should be drawn to the present 
time and performed, and immediately afterwards the grand srdddha should 
be performed. Accordingly the srdddha performed on the eleventh day 
by feeding the single Brahman as stated in the previous paragraph is called 
the Ekoddishta srdddha for the first month. On the twelfth day the 
remaining fifteen Elcoddishta sraddhas are lumped together and performed by 
offering one oblation consisting of fifteen pinches of food into the fire for 
the preta and Yama and by feeding fifteen Brahmans and offering fifteen 
pindm, which and the remnant of food cooked for the fifteen Brahmans 
are thrown into water or buried. If one cannot afford to feed fifteen 
Brahmans one may perform these fifteen sraddhas as Ania-srMdhas by 
presenting provisions to fifteen Brahmans. 

Then having taken his bath the performer commences the SapivMJcarana 
on the same twelfth day. There is no time now to describe this elaborate 
srdddha in detail. Its main feature is this : In it the three male and three 
female ancestors whom the deceased father had worshipped in his lifetime 
(by means of the srdddha as described in the first paper) are worshipped 
by his son in the same manner and with the same mantras, but he combines 
that ^srdddha with a srdddha to his preta father. In the homa portion, 
of this combined srdddha, after offering oblations to the three ancestors 
of the preta, one oblation is offered to the preta father and Yama, from 
food cooked separately for feeding the Brahman representing the preta only. 
Then in the feeding portion of this srdddha the Brahmans representing 
respectively the Visvedevas, the ancestors and Vishnu sit to eat, facing 
the directions specified in the first paper, while the Brahman representing 
the preta sits facing the west. Then in the pmda portion of this srdddha, 
after placing down the six pmdas, three on one line for the male ancestors 
and three on another line for the females, one oblong pinda (about a foot 
long and three inches thick) is placed down for the preta father on another 
2 . 


line of d,arhha grass by tbe side of the first line, and that pinda is divided 
into three parts and united to the three pmdas of the male ancestors.* It 
is this union of the pr eta's pinda with the pindas of his ancestors that has 
given the name of SapincEharana to this sraddlia. 

In p'dddJias performed thereafter by the deceased’s son the deceased’s 
great-grandfather will not be called in, and so by way of finally sending 
him away with pdtlieya or provisions for his journey, a gift of tdmhula 
(piltmtpdri) with some provisions, etc., is made to a Brahman on his account. 

It may be mentioned here that before uniting the preta’s pindas with 
the pindas of the ancestors as above described, a cow should be presented 
to a Brahman. This gift is called Vaitarani-godana. It is said that there 
is a terrible river called Vaitaranl at the entrance to the god Yama’s town, 
and that unless this gift is made the departed soul will not be able to cross 
that river. 

All the pindas and the amia-sesha or remnant of the food cooked for 
the Brahman who ate on behalf of the preta are thrown into water or 
buried. 

The performer then bathes and feeds another Brahman (representing 
the deceased father, grandfather and great-grandfather, as the father’s 
great-grandfather has been sent away), in what is called the Sodakiimbha- 
srdddha, in which a vessel containing drinking water is specially presented. 
Then the performer and his relations take their dinner in which the a?ma- 
seslia of the food prepared for the Brahmans that represented the ancestors 
of the preta in the grand sraddha and also of the food prepared for the 
Sodakumbha Brahman is eaten. By that time evening will have set in 
as the many rituals of the twelfth day require so much time to go through 
one by one. 

Quoting VijnSnesvara’s commentary of YajSavalkya i. 251-3, Venkata- 
natha says that notwithstanding the performance of the grand sraddha on 
the twelfth day the ghost state continues till the end of the year.® So 
every day till the end of the year the Sodakmnbha-.p-dddha is to be 
performed. Not only this, but the fifteen srdddhas also are to be performed 
on their proper days, not according to the Ehoddishia manner, but according 
to the full sraddha manner by worshipping father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather. As it is not convenient for many to perform all these sraddhas 
in the regular manner, provision is made for lumping them up together 
and performing them at convenient times within the year, either by feeding 
the Brahmans or in the form of Ama-srdddha. 

The theory of the soul remaining in the ghost state either till the grand 

1 In filie case of tliis sraddha to one’s deceased motlier her pipda is united to the three pindas 
of the females, 

s Tide pp, 203, 204, 283 and 234 of his work. See also p. 217 of the work called SmfUi-muha^ 
pkala hj Yaidyanatha who is the authority for the 'JHamil Bmarta Brahmans* 


m-adiha is performed on the twelfth day or till the end of the year seems 
to be opposed to the spirit of the Yedic mantras about the funerals. The 
god Pushan himself leads the way to the gods and fathers, and the departed 
joins them in a spiritual form not leaving a limb behind. In spite of this it 
is said that the ghost’s body grows by the pindas of the ten days, and that 
its hunger and thirst have to be appeased. 

This contrast is intensified by certain speci|I ceremonies performed by 
the Srivaishnava Brahmans. On the first day before the ghee oblation 
to Yama is made the caste mark to be applied to the face of the corpse is 
consecrated by the Srivaishnava Brahmans by the repetition of certain mantras 
and also certain Tamil hymns composed by the Alvar saints. The firm belief 
of the Srivaishnavas is that a Prapanna Vaishnava whether he is a bachelor 
or householder or ascetic, who has taken refuge in Yislnau is sure of going 
to Vishnu’s world Vaikuntha. On the day following, the SapinMJcaram 
day, the sons go to the temple and bring home a pot of water in procession 
in which the Brahmans chant the Vedas as well as the Tamil hymns of 
the Alvars holding sugarcanes in their hands, and at the end of a special 
worship of Vishnu performed in the house memorial verses, composed by 
pandits, are read. The verses mention the year, month and day of the 
death and say that the deceased Srivaishnava has gone to Vaikuntjfea the 
very moment he breathed his last here. 

It ■was shown in the first paper that annual sraddha is performed to 
deceased ascetics also by their sons. There are Smriti texts saying that 
ascetics are not liable to get into ghosthood (pretatm) ; that therefore 
the Sapindikamna-sraddha, whose object is to remove ghosthood, should 
not be performed for them ; and that qraddha in the usual manner should be 
performed for them on the eleventh or twelfth day and Ndrdyma-hali on 
the next day. 

A Srivaishnava pandit of the Vadakalai branch, Mantralayam Vedanta- 
charya by name, who lived in Oonjeeveram and is said to have died in the 
year Ananda now fifty-eight years ago, wrote, among works on other subjects, 
a work condemning the performance of the Sapindiharana sraddha to any 
Srivaishnava Brahman, on the ground that it is not proper to suppose 
that one who took refuge in Vishnu by the Vaishnava rite of branding and 
saramgati will get into ghosthood, and that it is sinful to set up a ghost 
in his name and worship it. This zealous Vaishnava converted a few 
families to his beliefs. In their funeral rites they do not use the Yfoxipreta. 
They cremate according to the Vedic mantras ; but during the ten days they 
offer only three Tilodakas each day to the departed and nothing else. On 
the tenth day they perform the santi-homa and mcmda~homa. On the 
eleventh day they offer thirty-two oblations not to Yama but to Vishnu 
by repeating the hymns of the Purusha-sukta. On the twelfth day they 
simply perform sraddha just as the ascetic’s son does. Thus they avoid the 
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pindas, etc., of the ten days, the sixteen EkoddisMa-srdddha and the 
Sapind^karana. On the thirteenth day they perform Ndrdyana-hali in the 
manner prescribed in the Smriti of ¥riddha-HarIta for Vaishnava house- 
holders also. It is not necessary here to quote the authorities relied on 
in support of the innovation, which is strongly opposed by the observers 
of the old custom, but be it said to their credit, they have not gone to 
the length of outcasting the followers of the new custom. 



I By P, $. SrittiTaaa Iyengar, m.*., pp, *, IKJ, MadraB, ISiai 




LIPlu IN ANCIENT INDIA IN THPI A GE 
OP THE MANTKAS' 

(An extract from the ‘ Joicrml of the Boyal AsMig Sockttj,’ by 

J- Kennedy.) 

This is an excellent little work; I have read it with pleasure and surprise; 
pleasure, because it is so good; surprise, to find an Indian gentleman so 
thoroughly a master of the critical method, and so well acquainted with the 
works of modern anthropologists. The author, who is Principal of a college 
at Vizagapatam, founded by the munificence of Mrs. A. V. Narasingha 
Eau, starts with the assumption that the sociological history of India can be 
best treated by Indian students trained in the critical methods of the west, 
since they are in closer touch with the daily life of the people than Europeans 
are. And the period which he has chosen is social life in the Vedic age, 
or, as he prefers to call it, the age of the mantras. He presents us with 
a picture, fully authenticated by references, of the life of a primitive people. 
The Aryas, as they called themselves, dwelt between the Sarasvati and the 
Upper Ganges. They were not ignorant of agriculture, but their wealth con- 
sisted in their flocks and herds. Pasture lands and water, women and 
kine, were the occasion of their wars. The rich dwelt in wooden houses, the 
poor in circular wattled huts daubed with mud, and the villages were 
defended by stockades. These Aryas had their Brahmans and priests, 
their exorcists, sorcerers, medicine men, their artisans and traders. The 
king was consecrated and all-powerful, he levied heavy contributions, and 
under him were various subordinate chiefs, including the village head-man. 
Hunting, chariot racing, and gambling were the diversions of the nobles. 
Marriage alliances were formed by negotiation, and some of the old Vedic 
marriage rites survive to the present day ; but the Aryas did not hesitate 
to make captured women their concubines or slaves ; and the widow of the 
elder often passed to the younger brother. So far we have analogous practices 
and an analogous rhode of life among primitive folk ail the world over, 
as well as in modern India, Three things, however, sharply distinguished^ 
these Aryas from the neighbouring Dasyus ; they were notable for the cult 


of Agni, the coHStitution of the family, and the immense development of 
the sacrificial system. The first and last have always attracted attention, and 
are fully dealt with by our author. But although our author notes the 
peculiar constitution of the Arya family system, he merely notes it with 
a passing remark, nor has it usually received the consideration it deserves. 
For it is not only entirely unlike the Dravidian and other aboriginal concep- 
tions of the family, it is the chief criterion at the present day of the stage 
of Hinduism any section of the community has reached ; while in itself it has 
a wider interest as a special variety of the patriarchal system which received 
its most characteristic expression among the Eomans. It is that bequest of 
the ancient Aryas to India which time has least modified. 

So much for the general contents of the book. It will be seen that 
the author is entirely free from any illusions about a golden age. He also 
protests against the pessimism of the later philosophers. He shows by 
ample quotations that the Rishis freely indulged in sensual pleasures, even of 
a doubtful character, and enjoyed life to the full. But the idea which 
underlies the work, and gives it its originality, is the importance attached by 
the author to the aboriginal (which he practically assumes to be the Dravi- 
dian) elements. The Dasyus, he says, had a civilization not inferior to the 
Aryan ; they were equally rich in horses and cattle ; they had cities, castles, 
chariots, arms ; but they were enemies of Agni. ‘ According to Indian tradi- 
tion Dasyu and Arya have been understood respectively as enemies and 
advocates of the fire-cult. The distinction indicated by Arya and Dasyu was 
purely a difference of cult, and not of race or culture.’ The influence of the 
Dravidian element is sensibly reflected in the grammar as well as in the 
vocabulary of the language (p. 6). On the other hand, he emphasizes and 
enlarges the gulf between the Aryas on the Sarasvati and the long-headed fair- 
skinned races of Europe. He allows only Indra, Agni, and Dyaus to be of 
non-Indian origin ; the other gods and goddesses were all evolved in India ; 
while not only Siva and Krishna, but also Varuna, Eudra, Twashti (a minor 
god after all), and Aditi were originally Dravidian divinities (p. 123). Tishnu, 
Siva, and their mother Aditi ‘ were popular gods even before the Vedas were 
composed ’ (p. 126). He elsewhere extols the antiquity and the greatness of 
the Dravidian civilization. Now, although I am far from agreeing with the 
author in some of his details, I consider his view true in the main for the 
latest stage of Aryo-Vedic culture. The Aryas who lived between the Saras- 
vati and the Ganges were the creators of all that has ever since been 
accounted distinctive of India. And they were able to do this work, because 
they were a very mixed race, mixed not only in blood but in fundamental 
beliefs and practices. The whole history of India has ever since consisted in 
the gradual and progressive blending of the dissimilar elements, the Aryan 
genius contributing the guiding spirit and the form of this mixed civilization, 
while the aboriginal element has contributed its contents. 
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Whether the aboriginal folk of Northern India were ever Dravidians is, of 
conrse, a much disputed question. But the author is right in maintaining 
tliat the Dravidians had a great and distinctife civiHzation of their own, in no 
material respect inferior to the Aryan, and in touch with the civilization 
of Babylonia at an early date, probably as early as the eighth century b.c.’ 
In the early centuries of the Christian era the Dravidians were the chief 
traders with Itoman Egypt, and the sea trade with the w'est has always 
been in their hands. For more than a millennium they have produced 
the great majority of notable Indian thinkers, reformers, and poets. Less 
exposed than th.e peoples of the north to war and foreign invasion, they have 
had greater f)pportunities of developing their own special genius. 

So far I am in general agreement with the author. But his picture 
can be accepted only if w'e refer it to the latest stage of Vodic culture, 
the stage when it had already developed the germs of its future history. 
The author admits that some Vedic hymns and mantras are older than others, 
but be argues that the hulk of them must belong to one and the same 
period, which he hypothetically puts at 1200 B.c. He, therefore, takes 
his materials indiscriminately from the Atharva as much as from the 
Eik. This wealth of material gives the picture a fulness it could not other- 
wise have, but it robs it of all historical perspective ; there is no attempt to 
trace the process by which the intrusive Aryas who crossed the Hindu Kush, 
driving out the earlier settlers before them, became the comparatively un- 
warlike Aryas whose settlements extended along the foot of the Himalayas. 
This transition stage occupied many centuries— centuries during which 
Northern India was, if not in the stone, at least in the copper, age. The art 
of smelting iron spread very slowly eastwards from Mesopotamia and the 
Caucasus ; it came to India only in the latest Vedic period. The Vedic 
hymns, whatever the date of their composition, contain survivals of this 
earlier period. How far there may be materials for a picture of the 
transition, I am not competent to say. The author does not make the 
attempt, and this defect I take to be the chief blot upon the work. 

Both at the commencement and in the course of his work — the author has 
touched on some of the more general problems of anthropology. He 
treats them judiciously, and his knowledge is fairly up to date. With regard 
to some of them, e. g. with regard to the Aryan kings of Mitani, I have 
given my own version elsewhere. But with regard to such questions which 
are still sub Ute general agreement cannot be expected ; and I hail with 
pleasure the contributions of a competent Indian anthropologist to questions 
so large and so important in the eyes of students of primitive man. 

1 The author would carry it back to imraomorial antiquity ; but see my paper on the * Early 
Oommerce of Babylon with India,’ JBASi 1898, pp* Meyer and Speck do not allow that 

any maritims commerce existed before the time of Darius Hystaspes. This, of oourse, has 
nothing to do with the question of a prehistoric migration or other racial connexion* 1913, 



BACTEIA ; THE HISTORY OF A 
FORGOTTEN EMPIRE* 

[Extraoted from the ^Indim Beview') 

Bactbia, the modern province of Balk in Afghanistan, embraced according .to,-, 
the classical writers, the vast tract of country which lies between the tlindii- 
:> :Kiish :aiid the' Oxns. Situated as 'Bactria is on the high road to; B.arope-;and: ; 
Eastern Asia on the one hand, and China and India on the other, it has all 
along been a place of commercial and strategical importance. Its early 
association xvith Zarathiishtra or Zoroaster, the ancient shrine of Anahid, the 
Scythian goddess in it and the existence of a strong fortress, combined to make 
the place one of very considerable importance in early times. Occupying a 
position of great strategical importance on the highway to India of 
the Persian, Greek or the Central Asian tribes, the history of this province of 
Afghanistan is of the greatest importance to the student of Indian history, the 
more so at a time when the history of the Kushans is receiving more than 
ordinary attention afe the hands of Orientalists. Professor Eawdinson deals 
with the history of Bactria in four periods. The first may be called the 
Persian, extending from very early times to the overthrow of the Persian 
Empire, including an account of Zarathushtra and his doings. The second is 
the Macedonian period beginning with the overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. The third begins with the revolt of Diodotus in 250 
B.c. when Bactria assumes the role of an independent Greek kingdom extend- 
ing its sway not only over Sogdiana to the north, but over a great portion of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. The last period begins wdth the evacuation of 
the country north of the Hindu-Kush by the Greeks when they made Sagala 
(Sialkot) their capital, and ends with their overthrow by the liushan 
monarchs. 

In these four sections the sabject is treated with a fulness that is a guar- 
antee of thorough treatment of the problems arising out of the discussion, the 
. , chronological results of which are summarised in Appendix A. Throughout 
the book there is evidence of impartial treatment and a tendency towards 

i By H, G’, Eawlinson, m.a*, nsi.s. (Probstliain Si Qo., London, 7/6 net). 
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cauMon in regard to the results of which one cannot be too sure with the 
scanty information at our disposal. The fuller treatment of Menander de- 
serves study and the account of the tribal movements which culminated in the 
occupation of the Indian frontiers by the Sakaa and the Kushanas is well 
worth careful study by those interested in unravelling the history of Kanishka, 
of whom learned opinion is at considerable variance in respect of dates. 

In a note at bottom of page 121 the Sanskrit word Madakin of the Mala- 
vikagnimitra should be Mandakini. That seems to be the word in the text. 
One special feature of the work is that the texts of classical authorities re- 
ferring to Bactria are given in an appendix for verification and reference. This 
is followed by three plates of coins, one plan of the Pillar at Besnagar and 
two maps, which enhance the value of the book to the student. 



THE MAHAVAMSA 


This work bearing on the history of Ceylon has been published already in 
two translations, the first by Upham and the next by Tumour revised by 
Wiiesimha. It was felt none the less that a revision of the translation 
itself and a revised edition of the work was called for. The translation 
by Professor Geiger is the result of this desire on the part of the Government 
of Ceylon. Professor Geiger, who had just completed a new edition of 
the text, was entrusted with the work of a revised translation which was made 
in German in the first instance. This German version is put into 
English under the supervision of the translator himself by Mrs. Bode of 
University College, London. 

Upham’s translation, however valuable in itself, has become quite out 
of date. Tumour’s version, on the other hand, called for a revision and 
notwithstanding Wijesimha’s revision of the part translated by Tumour, a 
new version was called for in 1908, This new translation brings the work up 
to the reign of king Mahasena who came to the throne according to the work 
in A. D. 1325. In other words this breaks off in the middle of Chapter XXXVII. 

In an elaborate and learned introduction Professor Geiger deals with 
the various problems connected with the work and throws fresh light 
upon several of them. On a careful examination of the evidence Professor 
Geiger is inclined to credit the author of the Chronicle with at least a wish 
to write the truth. He next discusses the various points at which the 
Chronicle finds support in external testimony. He is not willing to accord 
his sanction to the argument which casts doubt upon the conversion of 
Ceylon as the fact does not find mention in the Edicts of Asoka. In 
regard to the name Sangamitta looking suspicious, the Professor considers it 
quite natural. Just so, as the names of a number of the Imperial Consorts 
of the Oholas of a latter age would warrant, not to mention the names 
of sanctified personages Buddhist or Jain or Hindu. 

The next important matter discussed in the introduction is the starting 
point of the Ceylon Era. He finds that there has been an Era beginning 
with 483 B. 0. The error in regard to the date 543 b. c. he ascribes to the 

" 1 ^Translation by Professor Geiger, assisted by Mrs. Bode, published for the Pali Bociety 
' by the Oxford University Press* 
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period of the reign of Mahinda and the interregnum that followed. He would, 
therefore, strike the surplus of sixty-two years there, that is, in the eleventh 
century a. d. If this correction should stand the test of further investigation, 
as there is every likelihood it will, it will have solved another problem of 
Indian chronology. 

One other point in the introduction calls for remark. Professor Geiger 
says, on page xlv, that the insertion of the name Darfeka between Aj'atasatru 
and Udayin is an error. ‘ The Pali Canon indubitably asserts, that Udayi- 
badda was the son of Aj'atasatru and probably also his successor. Otherwise 
the reign of the father and son would extend over eighty-three years.’ This 
ruler Darsaka, however, is mentioned as the brother of Padmavati and a 
contemporary of Prodyota of Malva and Vatsaraja, the hero of the recently 
published drama of Svapnavasadatta. It may just possibly be that he was 
another son of Ajatasatru or that Udayin was the son of Darsaka. In any 
case the matter requires more investigation. 

Apart from the learned, elaborate and valuable introduction, the transla- 
tion itself strikes one as quite scholarly. The notes and references that 
accompany the translation add immensely to the value of the work. Even 
Homer nods, and it is with some surprise that in a note on page 62 of 
the translation, one comes upon, the identification of the Pali Madda with 
Madras, of course, through Sanskrit Madra. This has to be looked for 
somewhere near Sagala or Sialkot in the Punjab. The possibility of this 
error in such a carefully written book only emphasizes the fact that no care is 
ever too much in works of the kind. 

This notwithstanding we have nothing but commendation for the work 
which is one that all students of Indian history, literature or religion should 
welcome. 


S. KBISHNASWAMI AIYANGAB. 



ESSAI STIR GUtsTADHTA ET LA 
BRHATKATHA 


By Professor Pbliz Laooxe 
{Translated hy the Bev. A. M. Tahard, M.A., M.B,A.8.) 


GUNAPHYA AND THE PAigAQI 


CHAPTEE I 


XHE BEAUmf OF GTJNADHYA 


Proofs of the existence of Gmddhya 

The Brhatkathd has always been famons in India, but that fame has re- 
mained strictly Indian. As Mr. S. d’Oldenbourg has shrewdly remarked * ‘ At 
a time when the stories of the Patigaimtra had gone around Asia and 
Europe, thanks to the admirers, whom the moral, simple and truly human, 
which is found there, had secured for them in every period and in every 
country, the Brhatkathd, more fanciful and more local, had not been able to 
emerge from the limited boundaries of the country of its birth. But there 
it has held one of the foremost places.’ The diffusion of the legend of 
Gunadhya, the numerous borrowings which both theatre and romance seem 
to have made from his work, the allusions to the adventures of its heroes 
which are found in all sorts of books, of Brahmanic as well as of Buddhist 
inspiration, or yet in several technical treatises, afford us an incontrovertible 
proof of the fact. Gunadhya has even been invested with a peculiar honour : 
he shares with Valmiki and the mythical Vyasa the glory of being placed, in 
a way, above literary history. Bus book is not given as of a purely human 
origin ; though in an inferior degree, it is also inspired. We are indebted for 


i Maieriauts pmr smir cm reeherehesmr la B/hatiathS in Russian [Zapiski, Ill.i, (1888), 
5 , 443, IhiB ‘ memoir ’ oontaias a WMiograpliy wMoh oomes as far down as 1888. 
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it, if not to Sk revelation, at least to an infliscretioa which surprised a con- 
versation between Siva and Parvati. Guna^hya, having become a legendary 
hero, is the third of the Epic triad, ‘We salute, says Govardhana, the 
authors of the Bmmyam, of the Mahalhmata and of the Brhatkafhd and 
he compares the eloquence of those poets to one river with three branches. 
Elsewhere again he says, ‘Who would not say that Gunatjhya is Vyasa 
himself returned to this world.’* Sana® praising the inhabitants of Ujjayini, 
says that they were passionately fond of the Mahablmmia, the Piimnas, 
and the liamayana, and he calls them at the same time, ‘intelligent 
lovers’ of the Brhatkathd, The Daf;arupa indicates the Brhatkcithd next 
to the Bmmyana, as another mine for dramatic autliors.^ Dhanapala 
in the introduction to his Tilakamanjari, after having done homage to 
Valmiki and to the ‘ Son of the Virgin’ (Vyasa), who are for the poets 
like the sun and the moon and before passing on to the author of the 
Setmhandha mentions immediately that of the Brhatkathd, for, he adds, 
other Sanskrit Kathas are derived from it and by its side look like garments 
made of borrowed pieces.® In Cashmere, KsemSndra ‘concentrating in 
bunches ’ the great poems has composed three Manjaris, the Bamayana, 
the Mahahliarata, and the Brhaikaihdmanjari. In Nepal, the Nepala- 
mahatmya draws an instructive parallelism between the legend of Valmiki 
and that of Gunadhya.® Both come to Nepal, Valmiki because Narada, 
instructed by the gods, points out to him, to the north of the hill of 
Ohangu-Narayan, the confluent of the two branches of the Virabhadra as 
the ‘ sacred spot worthy to be the cradle of a poem as pure ’ as the Bamayana ; 
Gunadhya, because Siva has imposed upon the demigod of whom he, Gunadhya, 
is the human incarnation, as condition of his deliverance, after the composi- 
tion oi the Brhatkathd, the erection of a on a sacred spot difficult 

of access ; both before leaving Nepal, Valmiki, to return to his hermitage, 
and Gunadhya to heaven, erect commemorative Ungams, the Vdlmdkiqmra 
and the Bhriiglqmrd, We shall later on comment on the Nepalese legend; 
for the present I simply draw the attention of the reader to the association 
full of significance of the two names, Valmiki and Gunaijhya. 

If it is a great honour for Gunadhya to be represented as a demigod, the 
result, on the other hand, is to throw some obscurity around his personality. 
It is difficult, in the fanciful life attributed to him, to sort out the parts 
of history and of fiction, so much so, that, at first, his very existence has 
been doubted. Brockhaua, the first editor of the Kathdsaritsdgara, as also 
Wilson and Lassen, did not believe in it, but that was at a time when there 
was no other proof of that existence but the affirmation of Somadeva.' Yet> 

I Sapta^ail oi Kmya~mala) * Ibid* 33, 

» Kadamhafi (Peterson), p* 51, 15* ^ (HfitH) 1, 61. ' " ■ ' ' ■ ", 

‘ (Id, of tb© aiip-mala) M., oL 21. « 8. Xm Hep al, 1, 116 r SOiMt t 0ST-8* 
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on principle, it seems that such a doubt should never have existed. Why 
should Somadeva have invented Gunadhya, whose existence could only 
diminish his own merit? Wilson would probably reply that Somadeva, 
being but a compiler, had no pretension to complete originality and that 
by paying a debt of gratitude to a fictitious Gunadhya he considered himself 
free not to acknowledge what he owed to many real authors.^ 

The question has been solved since by the remarks of Hall, in the preface 
of his edition of Vasavadatta of Subandhu (1859). On the strength, 
more especially of the evidence of the Vdsavadattd and of the Kdvyddarga, 
he has shown beyond doubt that the BrliathatM existed in the seventh 
century.® In 1871 the discovery of the BrhatJcathdmanjari of Ksemendra 
by Buhler®has supplied us with new arguments: impossibility to admit 
that Ksemendra has abridged Somadeva as he is anterior to him or that 
Somadeva has amplified Ksemendra as he gives details and even whole stories 
which, far from having their origin in the summary narration of Ksemendra, 
throw light on its obscurities ; on the other hand, facility to explain every- 
thing by the hypothesis of a common original ; last, the existence of verbal 
differences which should go to prove that that original was in Pai 9 a 9 i. 
I content myself with this brief summing up of the arguments, deeming 
it useless to waste any more time on a cause which is definitely settled. 
That question, besides the articles of Buhler, has been the object of a study 
of Mr. S. Levi to which it is sufficient to refer the reader.'* Mr. Levi 
mentions in it yet another proof in favour of the existence of Gunadhya: 
a glolca of a Cambodian inscription of the latter part of the ninth century 
in which there is an unmistakable allusion to Gunadhya and to his work 
in prakrit. 

That inscription is one of the five steles of the Thnal Baray, consecrated 
to the eulogy of King Ya^ovarman (Bergaigne Insc. sanserites de Campa et 
du Cambodge, 2e fasc. Nos. LVI-LX) : 

LVIII. 0, 16 

pdradah sthirakalyano gunddhyah prdkrtapriyah 
anitir yyo vigdldksag guro nyakkrtahMmakah. 

‘ A Paradah but of which the Kalyana subsists (willing to help but 
always happy) Gunadhya who did not like the prakrit (rich in virtue but not 
loving harshness), Vicalaksa, a stranger to the niti (with big eyes but with- 
out the torments of exile). It was Qura having humbled Bhimaka.’ (Trans, 
Bergaigne-Barth, 1. c. p. 287-8.) 

1 Wilson, Works (repr.), Essays 1. 160. s {Bibliotheca Indica) Into., pp. 22-4. 

3 7. Indian AnUgnary, I (1872), 802-9 at Detailed Beport of a Tour and in searoli of Sanskrit 
Mss. Extra N. (J. of the Bombay branch of the B. As., S. 1877), pp. 46-7. 

4 io BrihcUJiathdmmjan de KshSmendra [Journal As., VIIIes.,VI (1885), pp. 897-479 and 
Til (1886), pp, 178-222] ; of, VI. pp. 412-16, 


6 ? 



Mr. Barth has pointed ont (1. c. p. 313) another allusion 
LIX. B, 26 

gunnmtas tisthakt dUsito pi 
stJmim’ppito yempunar gundtlhyah 
gado py aim ganwibhusanaya 
harapmynhtah Icim iitamrtdhgu'h 

‘The virtuous man might commit numberless sins; i! he was really 
worthy (a giitiadhya) he reinstated him in his place ; the gada is sufficient 
for ii graceful ornament if it is Siva who uses it ; what to say of the moon ? 
(who is herself also ddiita as she diminishes so as to be a crescent. ’ (Trans, 
proposed by ]\[r. S. Levi.) 

I still suspect a third allusion: 

LVIII. C, 9 

yasya Inrtter gunadhyaya dyullaiighanarayad im 
patita bhusanmdrMnn ksamagambhiryyadhairyadik} 

But I will not undertake the task of explaining the ambiguity. 

Since then, other texts — like the one of the Tilakamanjari already 
mentioned — have come to corroborate our information regarding the 
existence of Gunadhya ; they will be mentioned later on as far as necessary. 

ORITIOAIj examination op the proofs 
A. External Proofs 

Without repeating what has already been said on that subject I yet 
wish to add a few remarks. 

The reasons we had hitherto for our belief in the existence of Gunadhya 
are not all equally decisive. If we leave aside the intrinsic proofs, based on 
the comparison between the Eaihdsaritsdgara and the Brliatkatharrhanjari, 
we have the other texts where we come across either the very name of 
Gunadhya or of his work or allusions to the subject matter of the Brhatkathd 
or stories which seem to have been borrowed from it. 

All evidence posterior to Somadeva and Ksemendra must be suspected 
on principle. It is not proved that those authors knew by the name of 
Brhatkatha a work different from the two Gashmerian poems ; they may 
have, taking it on trust, praised up the unknown original of which the 
Eathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatkathamanjari, in spite of their unequal but 
undeniable literary value, were said to be only modest summaries. In 
fact the name Brhatkathd has, in common parlance, been used to mean the 

1 Bergaigiie corrects ‘ Kirtter ’ into ‘ Kirttir ’ and reads * gu^iadliya ya* It seems to me that 
without altering the adopted reading, it would be possible to translate as follows which would 
still leave room for ambiguity* * From bis glory, rich in equalities, as a current whicdi goes across 
the sky, has fallen upon the earth, in the sea and on the hills, the example of endurance, 
depth and stability/ ' . . ' 
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Manjari of Ksemendra; the two manuscripts of the Deccan College have 
no other nor has the manuscript recently discovered in Nepal.^ Better still, 
the Dagariipa (1, 61) mentions the BrhatleatJia by name ; in this connexion 
the Avaloha of Dhanika notes that it is the source of the MtidraraJcsasa and 
quotes two glohcks with the mention : ‘ iti BrhatJcathdy&ni and it happens 
that those two verses are Ksemendra’s (B.K.M., 2, 216-17). In that passage 
there is surely an interpolation. Hall ® had already thought so but the 
reason he gives is not the most serious one, for he was not able to give any 
intrinsio motive to suspect the text. It is well proved now that the 
Dagariipa dates from the latter part of the tenth century.® If so, it is 
then anterior to the Brhafkathmmnjari by about fifty years. Whether 
Dhanika, the author of the Amloka, be the same as Dhanamjaya, the author 
of the Dagarupa, or only a contemporary, the impossibility is about the same 
as neither of them would be able to quote Ksemendra. Must we then 
consider the whole passage as interpolated? Not at all, for in it there 
is no question of the Manjari. Only the mention of Ksemendra is a 
posterior addition, and that too a very clumsy one as the text and the 
commentary had evidently in view only Gunadhya ; but the fact is instruc- 
tive, as it proves that, at a period relatively remote, * the name ‘ BrhatlcatM ’ 
made one think only of Ksemendra’s book. 

We must then with regard to external proofs consider only evidence 
which is anterior to Ksemendra. The sources which furnish us with that 
evidence are, besides the Cambodian inscription referred to above : 

Bandin, Kavyadarga I. 38, 

Subandhu, Vasavadattd (Hall), pp. 110 and 147, 

Bdna, Eddamhari (Peterson), p. 51, 15, 

Bdna, Harsacharita (Hail), Int. 18,® 

Dhanamjaya, Dagarupa (Hall), 1, 61 (if one admits the text, 
at least that of Dhanamjaya, as authentic.) 

Dhanika, Amloka ad Dagarupa IV, 34. 

1 Of. supra p. i. 

s Daqampa, ed. Hall, p. 69 and Tasavadatta ed. Hall, Preface, p. 55 ; C£. S. Levi, La B. K. M, 
de Ksimsndra (J. As., VHIes., VII (1886), p. 220-2). 

3 Of. S. Levi, Th. Indian, pp. 17-13. 

4 S. Levi, La B. K. M. de KshSm^ndra (J. As., Vllles., VII (1886), p. 221-2 «.). 

5 Samuddipitakatidarpa bftagmiHprasddhani-haralUeva no kasya vismaysya Brhatkathd. 
The first allnsion is relatively clear. But do what I can I am not able to elucidate the other 
one. Perhaps there was in the BrhatkatM an episode, describing the toilet of Garni which 
was a favourite snhjeot for poets (op. Kumarasamhhava VII, 7 sq.). 

[The other allnsion is quite as clear as the first if the lines 83, 84 and 86, of the first Taranga 
of the Kathdsaritsagarahe read along with this: The ordinary meaning is that which soothed 
Gauri the Consort of Siva. The double entendre implied would be more difficult but that is not to 
the point hero. 

Vida Nif'g.ayasagara Edition of the Hwrsha Charita Intr., Qloka 17 and the oomment below. 
Also Trans, by Cowell and Thomas]— S. K. 


The evidence of the Nalacliampu (1, cl. 14) of Trivikrainabhatia, which 
praises the charm of Guiifidhya and couples his name with that of Bana, 
can be disputed. The Nakichmnpu is anterior to the SarasmUl;miihahlmrma 
which quotes the yi 19 of the former, but by how much? If we 
admit the opinion, which attributes the Sarasvaiikanthabharana to Bhoja, 
and if we date it from the eleventh century, it will be ■very difficult to admit 
at the same time the hypothesis that the author of the Nalacltampu was 
in a position to know Ksomcndra. Yet we shall not consider the allusion of 
the JSfalaohanipit as an irrefutable proof. 

We shall leave aside, for the present, ail the other texts — viz. : the 
passages of tlie 8apta<;aii quoted above ; the text of Emalaijanctda (chap, on 
thu 2ia>ril:ara; l)c ginning) which styles the subject matter of the BrMtkatM 
as ‘ fanciful ’ — ihat of tlio Yn^iastilalca of Somadeva Suri (IV — T. 11, p. IIB 
ed. of the AWe//a-?«dZa) which mentions Gunadhya in a list of poets — that 
of the Tilahmmmjari already referred to, and the notes of the commentators 
of Baha and Snbandhu, 

The allusions to the heroes of the BrhathatM and to the stories which, 
following Somadeva and Esemondra, some have attributed to Gunadhya 
form an order of proofs still more disputable even where they are found in 
works anterior to the two Cashmerian poems. It was just on that very 
extension of the cycle of the BrhatJMiha. that Wilson based his opinion 
denying the existence of Gunadhya. Many of those tales belong to the old 
stock of legends either Brahmanic or Buddhist. Even those which are 
generally regarded as peculiar to the Brliatkatlui, more especially the history 
of the king of the Vatsas, Udayana, and of Vasavadatta, from which theatre 
and romance have borrowed to such a large extent and which is the object 
of so many allusions in literature, seem to have been a kind of property 
without a master having its existence in folk-lore, in versions different 
from each other. A VdmvaclatM is already mentioned by Eatyayana the 
grammarian. The Vasavadatta mentioned by Ba^ia is probably the same as 
the one we read of in the book of Subandhu : Cartellieri* has proved that the 
object of Bana -was to surpass the work of Snbandhu and the parallel 
passages of the Vasavadatta and of the Harsa-chanta since pointed out by 
Cowell and Thomas ® do not leave any room for doubt on the matter. We 
have then already one, if not two, VSsavadattas. Apparently her adventures 
differ from those of the heroine of the Svapnavasamdattd of Basa who 
may be the same as the heroine betrothed to Samjaya and mentioned by 
Bhavabhuti in the Malaii-Madhava? Now, neither of these two stories of 

1 Bans and Subandh'Q, Wienor Zsiteohritt fur die K. das 'Motgenl. I (1887), 

® Tiio Harsa-charita of Bana {Or. Tr. Fund, New S. II), notes ad pp. 67, 7i, 288.^ 

» (od. Bhandarbar, II, 92)— Of. B. Lovi, Tb. Ind., p. 168 and no'te in the Appendi*, Bhandarkar 
in Peterson (8id Edition} II. 72 a,— Whether BSpa is anterior to Bhavabhuti, tiidte Maiati- 
Madhava, od. Bhandarkar, Int, page IX, 
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Vasavadatta— if we judge of the second one by the native evidence of the 
Svapnavasavadattd—iB the same as that we read of in the Kathdsaritsdgam} 

I say nothing of the VasavadattSs who have nothing in common but the 
name with the wife of TJdayana; for instance, the criminal courtesan of 
Mathura who in the Divydvaddna^ was converted in extremis to Buddhism! 
Whatever may be the portion invented by each author, one has, at least, to 
admit as probable that they have not drawn from an identical source, A 
legend of Udayana (=Udena) is found in the AtthaMtha of the Dhmimapada,^ 
in the Divydvadana,^ in the Chinese and Tibetan versions of the Vinaya 
of the school of Mula-Sarvistivadins.’ Without more information how 
could we then separate that one from the common stock of Buddhist legends 
or attribute it to a particular author, who would be Gunadhya, and then see 
in it the proof of his existence ? 

This is my reason to set aside on principle all the arguments of that 
description except four and those four are precisely those which, I believe, 
have not yet been discussed. 

In the texts, allusions to Udayana are many but as rare are allusions to 
another hero of the BrliatTcathd, his son Naravahanadatta. I know of three, 
certainly anterior to the KatJidsaritsdgara and to the Brhathathdmanjari. 
Wilson has already noticed the first in his edition of the Dagakumdracharita. 
The second one has been noted by Hall,® but unfortunately he has not turned 
it to such an account as one might have expected. 

Dandin in the first chapter of the Daqakumdracharita puts the following 
words in the mouth of the nymph Suratamanjari: ‘ Viragekhara, son of 
Manasavega, grandson of king Vegavat has a hereditary foe in the present 
emperor of the Genii, the vigorous offspring of Naravahanadatta, king of 
the Vatsas.’ Subandhu in the Vasa vadatta mentions Naravahanadatta’ in 
the course of a comparison.® The Dagarupa (IV, 34) defines the permanent 
feeling [sthayi hhava) ‘ that which is not overcome in the course of action 
by feelings of the same kind or by opposed feelings.’ The Avaloka gives 
as a first instance of it the love of Naravahanadatta for Madanamanjusa.®" 
Those allusions are precise. Now, we know, not to speak of the Brhatkathd 
Qlokasamgraha which we leave aside for the present, only two books men- 
tioning those two personages; those are the poems of Somadeva and of 
Ksemendra; besides, the struggle between Naravahanadatta and Manasa- 


pThe VSsavadatlia of tie Kafhasariisagara is the VasavadathS of the Svapna Vasavadatha 
in all the main details of the story, according to the recently published drama. A study of the 
drama ■will appear in an early number of the Journal.]— S. K. 

« XXVI (p. 362 sq. Cowell and Neil). 3 ad v. 21-3. 

4 XXXvi (p. 528 sq. Cowell and Neil). 5 Infra, III part. e Yas. p. 9. 

7 P. 38, 8-9 (ad. Nim..Sag.). 8 fas. (Hall) p. 87. 

■ ■■ » Madanamanofika in K.S.S, and the The true form seems to be that of the B.K.g.S., 

Madanamanluka. 


vega forms the substratum of books 14-15 of the KaiMsaritsdgara. The 
story of Naravahandatta seems to be of purely literary origin; anyhow 
I do not know of any trace of it in the Buddhist legend of TJdayana. We 
are then merely forced to admit that Dandin, Sabandhu and Dhanika have 
really in their mind the Brhatkathd, of Gunadhya, though we may at the 
same time be surprised to see that Dhanika should have chosen such an 
example ! In the liathdsaritsdgam, Madanamanjuka is only the first in 
date of Naravahanadatta’s wives, and it is an exaggeration to say that 
her thoughts are always with the hero. 

The fourth text will be found in the. Panoastav%^ The name of 
Naravahanadatta is not mentioned there but there is an allusion to the 
olfapring of Udayana and to his universal sovereignty over the VidySdharas, 
allusion which, it is more than clear, means no one else but him ; the very 
fact that it was not necessary to mention him by name, shows how well 
known was the work consecrated to him. The evidence of the Panoastam 
alone would not be quite decisive because we do not know the exact date 
of that book. But a verse of the Pancasfavl is quoted in the Kavyaprahae^a, 
another one in the Etivalaydmnda, and a third one in the Sarasvatikemthd- 
hharana ; it must be anterior to Bhoja and the greatest probability is that 
the son of TJdayana is here again the hero of the original BfJmtkathd and 
not that of the Manjari. 

We have brought severe criticism to bear on the proofs of the existence 
of Gunadhya, but we do not regret it. It is true those proofs have been 
reduced to a slender cluster, but we believe that cluster to be hereafter 
unbreakable. 

B. Internal Proofs 

I have arrived now to the internal proofs supplied by the comparison 
between the Eaihdsaitsdffara and the Brhatkaihdnianjari. 

We all know that the former has got detailed narrations which cannot 
possibly be the simple development of a corresponding passage in the latter. 
There are even in it stories ■which Ksemendra has not used at all. We know 
also that the difference between the two cannot be explained but by the 
hypothesis of a common original, and we may admit that that original was 
a prakrit version. But all this does not solve the problem ; it simply places 
it somewhere else. The anterior existence of a collection of tales, imitated 
by our two poets, could no longer be questioned, but the question was 
whether that collection was really the ancient book in Paiyaoi called 
BrhatkatM which tradition attributed to a certain Gunadhya. 

1 Prihvibhujo, py "Ddayanaprabliavasya tasya Viay5aharapr8vatioliiamMtapaaapI|iia|-yao 
ohabravariipadaviprapayali sa 6sa tvatpadapaakaJarajalikBpaiab prasldali fPiiioastavI, KSvya* 
mala (Lagin), part in, p, 18 ; ^aroastava, V. 6]. 



still, after Hall’s remarks, 1 do not see that any serious doubt has been 
entertained on that point. Mr. Speyer’- the last of the savants who have 
busied themselves about the BflmtJcatha does not even ask himself the 
question and yet a simple remark ought to have aroused serious suspicions. 
Somadeva hegim the. Kathasaritsagara by announcing that he is going to 
give a faithful copy of his original and then he starts with the fanciful legend 
of Gunadhya. It must have then been in the original. There is no doubt 
of it as Ksemendra himself begins also with the same announcement. 
Was it then necessary to admit that Gunadhya had himself invented 
his own myth? That supposition is contradicted by the te.-st itself which 
at the end of the first book attrihutes the composition of that book to 
King Satavahana. Wilson who was not in possession of the information 
we have to-day and who had before him almost only the Eathasariisagara, 
was right in saying that, for Somadeva, Gunadhya was nothing else but one 
of the personages of the tale. ^ That remark of his has the same weight with 
regard to the author of the collection imitated by Somadeva. Since the 
BrhathatM had incorporated to itself the legend of Gunadhya how, in the 
absence of other documents, make sure that the original of the two Oashme- 
rian poets was, for the rest also, the true Brhatkaiha? I see only one way 
of turning the difficulty ; it is to charge the anonymous author of that 
collection with imposture and to saddle him with the invention of Gunadhya 
and of his fanciful story. In that case that invention would have been 
inspired by the desire to give the book a venerable patronage. If we con- 
sider only the two Oashmeriau poems no objection can be taken to that 
assertion which, on the other hand, is not susceptible of any demonstration. 
That same assertion will appear rash in presence of older evidence, which 
mentions by name Gunadhya among the perfectly historical court poets, 
and I make bold to say that it will be entirely disproved by our study of 
the Brhailcailta-Qlo'kasamgralia. 

Thus, so far as criticism has advanced, one has the right to affirm ; 

(1) The existence at a remote period of the BrhatJcatha of Gunadhya, 

(2) The existence of a compilation imitated by Somadeva and Ksemendra, 

(3) but it remains to show clearly the relations between that compilation 

and the original Brhatjcatlia. 

The Bfliatliaihd-Qloliasamgraha makes more tangible still the reality of 
the Brhathathd and at the same time proves beyond doubt that the Cashme- 
rian version is altogether faulty. It gives a greater force to the arguments 
supplied by the comparison between the poems of Ksemendra and of Soma-' 
deva as to their common origin, and it gives us/ at the same time, means to 


I Het zoogenaamde grooie vorhaal (De Bjhatkatlia) etc. (yerslagen en Mededeelingen dss 
k, Ak. van Weteasokappen, Afd. Lett., ie B., 1>. IX— 1907). 
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rectify the conclusion arriTed at as to the identity of their mode! with the 
BrJiathaiha. 

Though its relationship with the Kaihasaritsagara and the Mmjari 
cannot be denied it differs from them too much for us to assign to it the 
same original with the other two. Yet, the title shows clearly that it is 
only a summary of an older book. The same conclusion can also be deduced 
from internal eTidence. It supposes the Brhailcatha well known. It was 
even necessary that the whole tale should be known in every detail and that 
the reader should be fully acquainted with the pedigree of the heroes and 
tlicir respective degrees of kindred. The long story of Udayana and Vasava- 
datta, Udai^ana and of Padmavaitl, is simply alluded to and those allusions 
would be very ob.soure for any one who would not be, as Bana and the inbab- 
iiants of Ujjayini, ‘an intaHectnal lover of the Brlmtliaiha ' — For instance, 
when a heavenly messenger, at the very beginning of the narration, informs 
the munis, assembled on the Black Mountain, that the Emperor of the 
Vidyadharas will come the next day to vi.sit his ‘ uncle,’ ‘ how would one 
guess, without being familiar with all the heroes, that the personage in 
question is Palaka the brother of Vasavadatta? Nothing could prove better 
the long popularity of the BrJiathatha. 

On the personality of Gunadbya itself, the BrhaiktM-^lokasamgraha 
does not give us any information ; his name is mentioned once incidentally. 
In chapt er XIV, 60-1, the king of the Vidyadharas, Yegavat, having forsaken 
the world, asks irews of his son DvfanasavBga and inquires how he is governing 
his kingdom ; the two messengers, of whom he asks that question, answer : 
‘ Gunacjhya himself would not be able to praise him. ’ I believe the answer 
to be a double meaning one as Manasavega was an abominable tyrant. 
Anyhow that word does not prove anything except the proverbial ingenuity 
of Gunadhya. As to his legend there is no allusion whatever made to it. 


» B.K.O.S., III. 93. 



NOTES AND EXTEACTS 


CASTE IN INDIA 


ITS ORIGINS 


According to Dr. Vincent A. Smith, m.a., who writes on this subject in 
Bast and West for June, the caste system had its beginning 300 years B.o. 
Nobody can tell with any accuracy the actual number of separate castes 
existing at this moment, but a recent Hindu writer of authority puts it at a 
guess at 3,000 out of a population of 315 millions ; and some figure of that 
order may be taken to represent the fact, says the Beview of Beviews. 

A caste is a group of families bound together, and separated from all other 
groups, by special rules of its own concerning ceremonial purity, especially in 
the matters of diet and marriage. Admission to such a group can be 
obtained only by birth, and no family, or individual, can ordinarily pass from 
one group to another. Expulsion from a caste means total loss of all social 
position, but it does not confer the privilege of entry to another group, unless 
the persons expelled are strong enough to form a new caste of their own. 
Expulsion is the extreme penalty for a serious breach of the rules regulating 
ceremonial purity, which form the bond of the caste, and are enforced by the 
public opinion of the members. The families composing a caste may, or 
may not, have traditions of descent from a common ancestor, and, as a 
matter of fact, may or may not, be of one stock. The individuals may, or 
may not, be restricted to the pursuit of a particular occupation, or of several 
occupations. A caste is composed of Hindus only — that is to say, persons who 
follow the Hindu mode of life, and more particularly revere the Br ahm an 
and respect his sanctity. 

The peculiar geographical isolation of India is the chief reason why the 
caste institution has developed in that land, in a form so much more rigid 
and elaborate than exists elsewhere. Notwithstanding the innumerable 
invasions and immigrations through the north-western passes, and in a lesser 
degree from the north-east, the encircling seas and mountains kept ancient 
India apart from the rest of the world to an exceptional degree, and provided 
the opportunity for the development of a special, isolated type of civilization. 
Inside India the conditions of life produced a multitude of independent States, 
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and, again, inside each State, scores of more or less antonomons tribes and 
thousands of village communities, the existence of which favoured the 
creation of isolated social groups, among a population devoted to reverence 
for ceremonial purity, in imitation of the Brahman ideal. The Hindu 
reverence for custom also has played a large part in the evolution of the 
caste system. 

*- * 

OBTENTAL RESEABCH INSTITUTE IN INBIA 

Correspondence which has passed between the Bo]^! Anthropological 
Institute and the Secretary of State for India in connexion with the scheme 
for the establishment of an Oriental Eesearch Institute iu India is published 
in Man. The Council suggested that Anthropology— not in the restricted 
sense of physical anthropology alone hut in the broader significance of the 
science of the evolution of human culture and social organization — should be 
an integral feature of the Institute, and offered to the Government of India 
their assistance in promoting this department of the work. The Hon’ble 
E. S. Montagu, Under-Secretary for India, in acknowledging the letter, 
writes : ‘ I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th April regarding the scheme 
for the establishment of an Oriental Besearch Institute in India. His 
Lordship is fully alive to the importance of anthropological research, and 
desires to thank the Council of the Boyal Anthropological Institute for their 
offer of assistance, which he is conveying to the Government of India. But 
it would at present be premature to discuss the exact scope of the proposed 
Eesearch Institute in India, as will be understood from the enclosed extract 
from the resolution on educational policy published by the Government of 
India on the 21st February last.’ The resolution states that before formulat- 
ing a definite scheme for the Institute the Governor-General in Council 
desires to consult local governments. 

* » » 

AECH.2EOLOGY IN GWALIOR 
Valuable Belies and Treasures 

H. H. the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior is giving special attention to the 
valuable archsological relics and treasures in his State, and is taking steps 
to create an Archseological Department in Gwalior, for which His Highness 
has sought the advice and co-operation of the Director-General of Archasology 
in India. Already gratifying results have been obtained from the excava- 
tions at Besnagar, the ancient Vidisa, where a pillar was discovered a few 
years ago bearing an inscription which records that it was set up by the 
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ambassador of Antialkidas, the G-reek king of the Punjab, who was ruling 
in the middle of the second century B. o. Near the pillar are the remnants 
of a stone railing which is the only specimen of its kind belonging to a Hindu 
monument, and it will be interesting to see whether the site yields other 
remains of a unique character. 

* * * 


BISHOP CALDWELL’S GEAMMAB (NEW EDITION) 


Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidiati or South" 
Indian Family of Languages is so well known a classic of Indian philology 



as to need no introduction to readers who are interested in the ethnology or 
linguistics of India. A new edition is to be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul. As a justification for attempting a new edition, it is only necessary to 
say that the book was originally published so long ago as 1856, and that the 
only other edition produced by the author dates from 1876, and has long- 
been out of print. Consequently it has become rare and expensive. The 
present edition is a reprint, revised and brought up to date, of a work w’hich 
has so far found no successor, and will in no case be rendered wholly 
superfluous by the labours of other scholars. As the pioneer effort of 
Dravidian scholarship on European lines it will always have its own in- 
terest and importance, even if others should hereafter build on the found- 
ations so solidly laid by the most distinguished investigator of Dravidian 
philology. 

The Government of India are about to address Provincial Governments 
on the subject of the Resolutions passed at the last Museum Conference. 
These Resolutions are well known and already action has been taken on some 
of them. A. Standing Museum Committee has been appointed, and the 
Government of India have set their faces against archseological treasures 
going out of the country. There are, however, several important points on 
which the opinions of Provincial Government are being sought, including the 
unification of Museum publications. 


An interesting archaeological find has been brought over to Maripur for 
shipment to Calcutta. It is a stone statue of a bull in a sitting posture 
of a couchant beast with left foreleg thrown out. It was discovered by the 
roadmakers in the near neighbourhood of Burirhat in Thanapalong. Its 
ears and horns are wanting and those spots are marked with holes. It is 
supposed that those limbs were golden and have been removed. There is an 
inscription on the pedestal which when deciphered will illumine some dark 
comers in the history of Parganah, Idilpur. 







TEANSLITBBATION OP NAMES 


The Government of Madras have issued a list of Indian personal names, 
transliterated and prepared in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
Government of India, in order to ensure uniformity in the spelling and 
^arrangement of such names in all official publications and correspondence. 


A DEAD LANGUAGE BEAD AT LAST 

To discover a language — or, rather, to learn to read a language long 
forgotten — is the achievement of a young Frenchman, M. E. Gauthiot. All 
we have known of Sogdiana and its people is that Strabo and Herodotus 
mentioned them, that an Iranian text says that grasshoppers were the 
scourge of the country, and that a Sogdian portrait appeared on the tomb of 
Darius Hydaspes. In the deserts of Chinese Turkestan the sands have 
buried a vast civilization that was forgotten for centuries. The dry sand 
preserved intact numbers of manuscript in an unknown language, written in 
unknown characters. These M. Gauthiot has managed to decipher, by the 
fortunate finding of fragments that had notes in other known languages. It 
is expected that now we may learn something of Sogdiana and the civili- 
zation that lies beneath the sands. 


THE MAHABHAEATA 

Chronological Calculations 

The period dealt with in the Mahabharata is generally supposed to be 
buried so completely in the mists of antiquity as to render it impossible 
to calculate its date with any approximation to accuracy. This may be so, 
writes the Statesman, but Professor Joges Chandra Eoy contributes an 
interesting paper to the latest proceedings of the Astronomical Society of 
India, in which a daring attempt is made to arrive by astronomical calcula- 
tion at the date of the war to which the great epic poem refers. The 
Professor analyses with much acuteness both internal and external evidence 
as to the period of the struggle. The internal evidence, from the astronomi- 
cal point of view, is to be found in the references occurring in the poem 
to the position of the sun at various times in the development of the story 
with other astronomical data. These are somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the poet or poets describe the state of the heavens as abnormal daring 
the time the struggle lasted as might have been expected in a campaign 
which cost a million lives in eighteen days. ‘ The planets,’ says Professor 
Eoy, ‘ are made to occupy such positions as indicate evil times. Nature ran 
wild and the curious reader will find among other phenomena the mention, 
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of sun spots.’ In spite of all difficulties, however, the Professor arrives at 
the conclusion, which has already found qualified acceptance, that the 
struggle probably took place in the 24th century B. 0. and that the greater- 
portion of the present Mahabharata was composed about the 13th century 

B.O. - , ■ ^ ' r " • \ 

* , * * 

INTEEESTIKG EXCAVATIONS 

Many in Pondicherry have had lately an interesting subject of conversa- 
tion in connection with the recent excavations that were made on the 
‘ Place du Governement.’ For some days past, a number of coolies have 
been busily engaged in digging a plot of ground forming part of the maidan, 
and to the surprise of the curious onlookers, they, one fine day, brought to 
light some quaint-looking monoliths. What the town intends doing with 
these relics of bygone days of grandeur, no one seems to know ; but, never- 
theless, it may interest many here to learn how these masterpieces of Indian 
workmanship found their way to the graves they now occupy. For this 
purpose, we must go back to the days when the French were at the height of 
their glory in India, in the year 1750 when Dupleix, after having won so 
many victories, thought he could stop a while, to enjoy the delights that peace 
and fame could bestow on him. These monoliths in those far-off days be- 
longed to a pagoda in the renowned town of Ginjee, whose king, a friend and 
ally of Dupleix, in recognition of the latter’s services, made them a gift to 
him. Dupleix, who had now styled himself ‘ Nabob of India,’ wanted to build 
himself an oriental palace with these colonnades, but was unfortunately 
unable to do so, owing to his recall to France. So for years these beautiful 
pillars lay scattered about the town of Pondicherry till the British, in 1761, 
carried the pick of them away to Madras. In 1793, the then French Governor, 
Monsieur de Ohermost, had 168 monoliths of the number that remained 
buried in the actual ‘ Place du Governement.’ When Viscount George 
Valentia, a kinsman of the celebrated Diamond Pitt, visited Pondicherry on 
February 5, 1804, he saw many of these columns lying about the said 
‘ Place,’ and made mention of them in his writings. 

About thirty-two years later, these columns of granite which were des- 
tined for the famous ‘ Palais Dupleix ’ scattered on the ‘ Place Dupleix ’ as 
well as on the north of the ‘ Place des Capucins ’ (now disappeared), were 
ordered by General Marquis de Saint-Simon to be buried where they lay. 
In 1871 some of these monoliths were unearthed in order to form the 
pedestal to Dupleix’s statue and also to ornament the entrance to the pier ; 
two others were erected in the Municipal Market. In 1892, the late Monsieur 
Armand Gallois Montbrun, Maire of Pondicherry, in his researches for the 
tomb of the first Governor of Pondicherry, came across another lot of these 
monoliths, which must have been left where they were found, for we do not 
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see traces of them elsewhere. To enquiries made, as to the reasons of 
these excavations being carried out, the reply was given that when it became 
known that one of the sections of the maidan was sold to the ‘ Banque de 
ITndo-Chine’ for building purposes, fears were entertained that some of 
these columns lay buried in that spot. 


EABLl* ASTSOSrOMt 

Though be may know little of the scientific side of the lore of the stars, 
there can scarcely be anybody for whom the subject of astronomy doc?s not 
possess an irresistible fascination. Yet though the last two or three hundred 
years have witnessed an enormous increase in our knowledge of this wonder- 
ful science, what perhaps is more remarkable than our modem discoveries is 
the extraordinary knowledge attained by the ancient stargazers without any 
of the instruments which render the task of the astronomer of to-day com- 
paratively simple. Mr. Maunder, the Superintendent of the Solar Department 
of Greenwich Observatory, gave a most interesting lecture on the begin- 
nings of the science at Hampstead, and with the aid of Babylonian 
monuments, traced astronomical records back to 4,000 n.c. But the actual 
origin of the science goes back into a much more remote antiquity and indeed 
must be, in a sense, almost coaval with the emergence of mankind from 
savagery. And if there be any truth in the legends of the mighty civilization 
of the lost Atlantis, whence Egypt is said to have derived her arts and 
science, then it is not improbable that much that we pride ourselves on 
having discovered in modern times is only a recovery of knowledge that was 
in the possession of mankind at an inconceivably remote date. 


THE PEIKCIPALITY OH SANDUB 

The interest of an Indian State is not always commensurate with ite 
size, and the pocket Principality of Sandur, whose young Eaja has just 
been installed on the gadi, has a somewhat thrilling history. It is only 
101 square miles in area and its population is something over 11,000 souls, 
while it is completely surrounded by the Madras District of Bellary; but 
none the less its Mahratta Eajas defied both Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, 
and suffered in consequence. However, in 1790 they actually drove oufc 
Tippu’s Garrison, and Mysore never regained possession of the place. Then 
came troubles with the Peshwa, Baji Kao, who also failed to coerce this 
gallant little State, and was obliged to invoke a treaty by which the British 
were bound to help in subduing Poona’s refractory vassals. Eaja Siva Eao, 
submitted in a dignified manner to a force under Munro, and was granted in 
compensation an estate in Bellary District, The Peshwa, however, soon 
after made war on the British, and then Munro secured Biva Eao’s restoration 


to Sandur. Since then the dynasty has enjoyed quiet and safety under British 
protection. The present young Eaja has been educated at Newington, the 
admirable Court of Wards College in Madras, and is reported to have won 
a good reputation there . — The Pioneer. 

* * 

'SHIELD’ SOVEREIGNS 

‘ Shield ’ sovereigns, a variety issued in the early years of Queen Victoria, 
bearing a shield with the device of the Eoyal Arms in the place of St. George 
and the dragon, are in considerable demand by Indian merchants, with the 
result that bank clerks in many places are offering 20s. 6d. for each specimen. 
It has even become customary in many City banks to send round a collector 
at intervals during the day for such shield sovereigns as are paid in over the 
counter. 

Why the demand has arisen is not quite clear, but several, apparently 
somewhat fanciful, reasons are alleged. It is said, for instance, that some 
Indian native princes have taken to displaying their wealth by plating the 
walls of their State rooms with British gold currency. Then it is alleged 
that the ordinary dragon sovereign is out of favour owing to religious scruples, 
but this looks like a misunderstanding of the story of the objections in China, 
where the dragon has long been a sacred emblem. 

In an interview with the manager of the Numismatic Department of 
Messrs. Spink and Sons a representative of the Standard learned that the 
shield sovereign was first issued in 1838, and the issue continued with inter- 
vals until 1870. Inquiries at the Mint confirmed the fact that a preference 
for shield sovereigns has been shown in India from time to time. 

* * ♦ ^ 

BOMBAY IN INDIAN HISTORY 

In commenting recently on a speech by Lord Sydendam we said : — 
‘ Has not Lord Sydenham himself left it on record that, after being 
two years or more in this country, he did not know why Bombay had 
been originally ceded to the British ? ’ The sentence was open to mis- 
construction, and needs correction. The passage we had in mind was in 
Lord Sydenham’s introduction to Mr. Malabari’s ‘Bombay in the making’ 
in which he wrote ; — The finest harbour in the Bast became a possession of 
the Crown on the marriage of Charles II to Catherine of Braganza, and 
was leased to the Bast India Company in 1669 for the modest rental of £10 
per annum. Why this important possession was selected by the Portuguese 
as part of the dowry of their Princess is not clear ; but in 1662 the Viceroy 
of Goa wrote to his King: — *I see the best port your Majesty possesses in 
India, with which that of Lisbon is hot to be compared, treated as of little 
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value by the Portuguese themselves.’ If the great importance of Bombay 
was not realized by its first European owners, no clearer perception was 
vouchsafed to their British successors for many years. As to the first of the 
two points raised by Lord Sydenham in the passage quoted, we suggest that 
it is fairly clear from the secret article of the treaty of transfer that the 
Portuguese gave up Bombay because they received in exchange a promise 
that the King of England would guarantee their possessions in India. As 
for the importance of Bombay not being kno\TO to its first European owners, 
several attempts had been made to obtain it during the early years of the 
17 th century ; the Surat Council had urged its purchase, and the Directors of 
the Company had drawn the attention of Cromwell to the sugg'c.stion, laying 
great stress on the excellence of the harbour and its natural isolation from 
land attacks. The modest rental of stlO per annum may certainly suggest 
that the King did not appreciate the value of his new possession ; but one 
cannot wonder that the Company did not inform him, for it was not often 
they had a chance of doing such good business with a monarch who was 
alw'ays ready to fill his pockets at the expense of others. Our suggestion 
that Lord Sydenham did not know why Bombay had been ceded was incor- 
rect and -we regret having made it . — The Times of India. 


A TKIBUTE TO INDIAN" POETS 

The Indian students in Great Britain gave a reception at the Criterion 
Bestaurant in honour of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, and the occasion was 
marked by a striking speech from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, herself an Indian poet 
of note. More than 300 persons were present, including Sir Krishna Gupta, 
Mr. Gokhale, Sir John Muir-Mackenzie, Sir Sankaran Nair, the Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, Mr. Mead (President of the 
Quest Society), Mrs. P. L. Roy, Colonel and Mrs. Warliker, the Hon. Mr. 
Jinnah, Mrs. Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, and the Hon. Montagu Waldegrave. 
Mr. J. M. Mehta, welcoming Mr. Tagore said the gathering represented 
1,500 young and aspiring souls seeking to do honour to one of the 
greatest living sons of their Dlotherland. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu prefaced the 
duty of garlanding Mr. Tagore with a speech in which she said her heart 
had been pledged for years to every succeeding generation of students. 
There was a subtle bond between the poet and the student. On that occa- 
sion they were moved by the more sacred bond of nationhood. She asked 
Mr. Tagore to accept the garland of roses as the declaration of the love of 
his young countrymen for one who had gone so far in the service of the 
Motherland. Mr. Tagore deprecated the honours paid him. Such recogni- 
tion was not for the poet; they did not pay a friend for the feast to which 
he invited them. If he had been so fortunate as to please, them he was 
amply rewarded. 
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INDIAN TALES 

Being the Pbbfaob of Peofessor Lac6te’s Work 

(Translated by the Bev. A. M. Tabard, MA., M.B.A.S,) 

India is the classical land of tales. The Brahmanical rituals contain many 
of them ; Buddhists and Jains have made them the basis of their pious read- 
ings and the instrument of their religious propaganda; the old epic poems 
owe them many an episode and in their turn they have supplied the 
romances of the following ages with ample matter for their interesting 
legends. After the etSorescence of the classical age romance has been the 
most popular and the most appreciated among literary productions ; it has 
fused together several kinds of literature which, as a rule, we distinguish 
from each other, i.e. fable, gnomic poetry, novel and even history ; the 
stage itself owes it many of its subjects. Still, if we except the edifying 
tales foimd in the Buddhist Scriptures, the ground work of which is always 
more or less deformed by religious views, no collection of tales really very 
old has come down to us. The very popularity of those tales condemned 
them ever to assume a new form. That is the common fate of that kind of 
literature with all nations. It has been the fate of iEsop’s fables in Greece ; 
in France, the ‘Bomulns’ of the Middle Ages was only old Phoedrus in a 
foreign garb. The Indian tales, having' remained more alive, have readily 
made use of the modern dialects; some, known only in Persian or Arab 
versions, seem to have forgotten the land of their birth ; others, having 
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literature. India then would no longer astonish us by this phenomenon, 
unique though illusory, of a literature which begins where the others 
end, where the poetical arts are anterior to poets and where literary 
genius has attained the adult age without knowing infancy. Of that period, 
which it would be so interesting to know, hardly anything remains. When 
GPrakrit works have not been buried in oblivion they have been alto- 
gether altered and have come down to us under a Sanskrit garb. Neither 
the ideas nor the way they are expressed were in complete accordance with 
the taste of the classical period though the influence of what I would call the 
Prakrit period has been deeply felt. 

From what has been said it will be understood how interesting it must be 
to reconstruct, as it were, and unravel an original work, which was the most 
ambitious of Prakrit productions - which was regarded, if not as a model, 
at least as an inexhaustible mine for subjects and types ; which is capable 
of making us understand better the evolution of Indian literature in 
throwing more light on one of its most obscure periods. 

This Essay would not have been possible without the material and moral 
help I have received from my excellent master, M. Sylvian Levi. It is for 
me a pleasing duty of gratitude to thank him for it at the beginning of 
this work. 
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ESSAI STIR GTINADHYA ET LA 
BRHATKATHA 

By Peofessob Felix Lac6te 
{TfOMslctiteA hy ills iJeu. A. M. Tabcu'd, M.A., M.B.A.SJ) 
OHAPTEB II 

IHE LEGEND OP GUNipHYA 

The legend of Guntdhya has come down to ns in two versions considerably 
different from each other: the Nepalese version given by the Nepala- 
Mahatmyta^ and the Cashmerian version given at the beginning of the 
Kathdsarits&gciTct and, with small variations, at the beginning of the Brhatlea- 
thamanjari as also in chapter 27 of the EaragarUaomtamani of Eajfinaka 
Jayaratha. We shall at first take as a groundwork for our studies the text 
of the KatJmaritsagara, as it represents more completely the Cashmerian 
version, which is much more developed than the one from Nepal. We shall 
ask ourselves from what materials the legend has been formed, how ancient it 
is, what it probably was when it started: we shall then attempt, as far as 
internal criticism will allow, to find out what we may learn from it as to the 
historical reality of Gunadhya and of his work. 


THE OA8HMEBIAN LEGEND 

It begins with the description of the Kailasa which Kgemendra, according 
to his literary principles, has developed with great complacency. Siva and 
Parvati inclined to feelings of reciprocal confidence and conjugal blandish- 
ments are conversing on the ISdountain : * 'What can I do to please thee ? 
says the God. The daughter of the Mount (Girija) answers : ‘ If thou art 
pleased with me, Lord, relate to me some amusing tale, but mind, it must be 
something new to me.’ ‘ Past, present or future, my beloved, replies Siva, is 
there anything unknown to thee.’ ?® Siva commences to seek in the collection 
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of famous tales. To please his consort what better than his own history in a 
former life, the only one she might be ignorant of ? He then explains to her 
that, as the daughter of Daksa, she had already been his spouse. Dabsa, 
offering a sacrifice, invited to it all the gods, but excluded Siva through 
disdain. Siva destroyed the sacrifice. His wife indignant at Daksa’s 
conduct gave up the body she had received from him. She was reborn 
daughter of the Himavat and Was consecrated to the service of Siva. The 
gods knew that the son who would be born from her and the god would save 
them from their enemy Taraka. V/hen Siva was practising austerities on 
the mountain the gods sent him Love, but Siva destroyed him with the fire 
of his look. Parvati then started practising austerities herself and became 
worthy to be the consort of the god. 

The story, indeed, is neither long nor new. When it is finished Siva, as 
if his mind could not keep anything unknown to the goddess, adds with due 
gallantry, ‘What other tale shall I relate to thee?’ Parvati losing her 
temper calls him ‘a fraud'. She wants something better than those worn 
out stories. ‘ Thou art not willing to relate a story which would be pleasing 
to my heart, in spite of all my entreaties ! Thou hast carried the Ganga and 
worshipped the Sandhya as I am fully aware.’ ^ She wants something 
absolutely new. Siva will give in, but first of all the door must be locked up 
so that Parvati may have the monopoly of the wonderful tale. The God 
begins** ‘The gods enjoy absolute happiness and men endless misery, yet 
god-like men are apt to perform feats, which rejoice the senses by their 
wonderful singularity; that is why I will relate to thee the history of the 
Vidyadharas.’ Thus was revealed to Parvati the life of the seven Emperors 
of the Vidyadharas, a story unheard of and most wonderful. 

This beginning is full of sense. The disgust manifested for tales 
too often repeated is that of a public who is tired of ordinary subjects which 
have become worn out, it is a criticism against authors who make use only 
of the traditional cycle of official legends. The gods are wearisome; their 
history is monotonous : it is always glory, enjoyment and perfection; men’s 
life is low and sad; both these, the human and the divine, equally lack 
variety and mirth. The history of the Vidyadharas, on the contrary, is 
something new and consoling. According to Jayaratha it is a mixture 

1K.S.S., I. 44. 

sK.S.S., I. 47-8. I read Prahhagetia ia one word. The word Divyamaausa is translated 
demi-god hy P. W. and by Tawney ; that translation suggests an idea of diyine nature which is not 
very correct. The Divyamanusa or Divyapurusa (of. K.S.S., LIV. 60) is a man endowed with 
divine powers, but of magic origin (of. K.S.S., LIV. 17, 18, the enumeration of the powers possessed 
by four Mvyapurusas, Eupasiddhi, Pramasamsiddhi, Imanasiddhi, Devasiddhi and the meaning of 
Divyaoahsns). The Vidyadharas are mere men, but they owe their superior natural powers to the 
knowledge of magic. One is not born a Vidyadhara ; a man may become one by iflaming the 
Vidyadharan science ; on the other hand, the children of Vidhyadharas, if their parents refuse to 
teach them that science, will remain mere men (of. the ease of Vegavatl). 
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of }oy and pain {suJchaduhhhanmya7n). One does not become a man-god 
without experiencing extraordinary vicissitudes, many of which are altogether 
human, but they do not beget sadness ; they end in a demi-earthly paradise 
on the luminous plateaux beyond the first ridge of the insurmountable 
Himalayas,* where beings who though mere men are, like the gods, masters 
of the forces of nature, live in happiness and joy, and I may add, whicli is to 
the credit of the Hindu mind, with a certain amount of moral purity.® In 
short Siva lays down the principles of classical {esthetics in the choice of 
dramatic subjects.® lu'variably the ending must be a happy one, but the 
heroes will not reach it without suffering; suppress the mixture of pain 
and joy and you do away with even the possibility of a drama. 

Let us suppose for a moment that Gunadhya himself began his 
Brliatkatha as above. The conclusion we must then come to is that he 
came rather late in the history of literature. It would be necessary that 
before him many authors should have used up the divine legends for him to 
suppose that the reader is already wearied of them. We should also think 
that he really meant to give something new {apurm) and that his work is 
not a compilation but altogether original or at least based on something 
different from the literary works already known. The precautions taken to 
guarantee the secret of the wonderful story show that he had not simply 
to pick it up, as it were, from among a number of known stories. We 
should also say that Gunadhya must have invented the greater part of 
hia BrhatJcathd. 

If that preamble does not belong to him, and we believe it does 
not, our conclusions will be more or less the same. When it was 
invented the writer must have been aware of the originality of Guna- 
dhya because a compilation would have been introduced in quite a different 
way. The subject which is thus ushered in, seems to have been solely 
the history of the Vidyadharas. If the relation of Siva had contained all 
the tales of the Eathasaritsagara, Parvati would have had too many 
opportunities to interrupt him in exclaiming : dhurtas tvam ! (wicked man 
thou art!) 

Esemendra a commentator unreliable but very acute, as we shall notice 
later on, when he has to conceal the contradictions of his original has 
considerably ill-treated this preamble. It is true Parvati asks for a new 
story, but she does not get angry when Siva relates to her his own adventure. 


1 To reach the last retreat of the Empire of the VMyRdharas it is necessary to cross the 
mountain through an underground passage, that of Triclrsa. (K.S.S., CIX). 

® The VidySdhara is generally a friend of the oppressed. He is to a certain extent 4he 
‘ Lohengrin ’ of Indian legends ; besides, a orime, even a slight moral fault, can deprive him of his 
divine dignity. The saint Jijautavahaoa lost it for having boasted of his virtue. (E.8.S,, 

OXm,,7-8). , 

s B. Levi Th. Ind., pp. 80-31. 
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Then the God, without warning her that he is passing on to a new subject 
and neglecting any transition starts abruptly the story of the seven 
princes of the Vidyadharas. One may ask then what the sacrifice of Daksa 
and the consumed Love have to do in the preamble ; the version of Somadeva 
alone gives a reason for their presence. 

Jayaratha, who abridges a great deal, keeps the conversation of Siva and 
Parvati, but in his work there is no trace of the story of Daksa. 

Let us now see the sequence. 

The gana Puspadanta makes himself invisible, enters in and listens to the 
tale. He relates it to his wife JayS who repeats it in the presence of Parvati. 
Parvati, in a rage, curses Puspadanta as well as the gana Mai ya vat who 
intercedes for him: both of them must resume the human condition. The 
curse is to end when Puspadanta meets in the forests of the Vindhyas the 
Taksa Supratika who, having been cursed by Kuvera, has become a pigaca 
under the name of Kanabhuti and relates to him the tale he has overheard 
through his indiscretion ; Malyavat will also have to hear the tale from the 
mouth of Kanabhuti. Puspadanta is born at Kaugambi under the name of 
Vararuci or Katyayana, Malyavat at Supratisthita under the name of 
Gunadhya. 

Vararuci, having become minister to king Nanda, goes to the forest of the 
Vindhyas in obedience to Durga who had appeared to him in a dream. He 
meets Kanabhuti, relates to him the history of the seven emperors of the 
Vidyadharas and also his own early history which is rather complicated ; by 
this means he is at last able to shake off the curse. 

Meanwhile, Gunadhya, sou of ^rutartha, a young brahman girl who is 
not married but who has conceived that miraculous infant by a semi-divine 
being, Kirtisena, nephew of Vasuki, king of the Nagas, has attained great fame 
in all sciences; king Satavahana makes him his minister. That king is a 
foundling adopted by king Dipakarni {Dipakarna Ks .) ; naturally, as is the 
rule for all foundlings, he belongs to a noble race. His father is a fallen 
Yaksa. He does not know grammar and he makes himself ridiculous in confus- 
ing modaka ‘ a cake ’, with modaha {ma ndaJca) ‘ no water ’. The queen laughs 
at him. Very sorry for his mistake he makes up his mind to learn. GunS- 
dhya asks for six years to teach him Sanskrit grammar but the minister 
9arvavarman promises that six months will do. Gunadhya laughs at 
him and binds himself never again to use Sanskrit or Prakrit or his own 
local dialect if ^arvavarman should succeed ; that is, he would become dumb. 
^Sirvavarman receives the revelation of the Katantra {Grammar from 
God Subrahmanya) and thanks to that new grammar wins the bet. Guna- 
dhya, condemned thereafter to silence, retires into the forest of the Vindhyas. 
There he meets the pigScas (demons) ; at a distance he hears them talk and 
learns their language, the paigaci. Later on he meets the pigaca (Kanabhuti) 
who relates to Mm the wonderful tale which he had heard ftona Vararuci, 
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Guna^hya writes it down with his own blood in 700,000 verses and in the 
pai 9 aci language. He then orders two of his disciples to take it to king 
Satavahana who refuses to have anything to do with a work written 
in a rude language. G-unadhya, in the sadness of his heart, causes his 
manuscript to be burnt up but not before he has read out each page of it to 
the wild beasts of the forest who are so charmed with it that they forget to 
eat. The game served up at the king’s table becomes in consequence very 
lean ! The king having heard of the wonders wrought by the Brahman in the 
forest comes to see him through curiosity and recognizes Gunadhya ; the first 
six parts of the work have been destroyed but the king saves the seventh, 
which contains the history of Naravahanadatta ; it is the Brhaikatha. 
Gunadhya delivered from the curse reascends to his celestial abode and 
Satavahana composes that introduction to serve as a preface to the poem. 

Such is the legend in its essentials. It contains, besides, many accessory 
details, more especially in the history of Vararuci. It is useless to distinguish 
the three different aspects under which it has come down to us, as it is iden- 
tical in Ksemendra’s, Somadeva’s and Jayaratha’s though the latter has 
abridged it exceedingly. It is evident that the three authors have drawn from 
the same source. Jayaratha who cannot be earlier than the twelfth century* 
has even been able to make use of the work of the other two. What strikes 
one at first is that the legend places Gunadhya in relation with both Satava- 
hana and Vararuci. 

Gunadhya, says Ksemendra, was born at Pratisthana (B.K.M. 1, 1. 71), 
in the Deccan (B.K.M.’l, III. 4), on the Godavari (B.K.M. 1, III. 12). The 
Katlmsaritmgara is not so explicit; Somadeva mentions the city Supratisthita 
(K.S.S. 1. 65 ; VI. 8 and 24), capital of the PmtisUulna {PmtidMne’ sti naga~ 
ram SupraiistJdtasamjiiaJcam, kitm. . . K.S.S, FJ. S); still he calls it also 
Pratisthana (k.S.S. VI. 83 ; VlII. 12) and places it on the Godavari (K.S.S. 
VIII. 72). There is no doubt that this is the Pratisthana known to have 
been the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, who bore the patronymic name of 
Satavahana (Cal—) or ^alivahana (^alahana).® It is mentioned elsewhere : 
K.S.S. XXXVIII. passim ( =B.K.M, 14, Madanaraalakhyayika). It is the city 
of Narasimha, the foe of Vikramaditya — K.S.S. LVIII. 2 (B.K.M. 16.84). 
It is that of Vikramasimha K.S.S. LX'XV. sq. (B.K.M. 9. II). It is that of 
Trivikramasena— K.S.S. LI. 117 (B.K.M. 15, 55). It is a city of the Deccan. 
In some tales we are not told even where to look for it : K.S.S. LXXIII. 417 — 
K.S.S. XL. 13 (B.K.M. 14, 335). In one tale it looks as if it were not in the 
Dekkan : K.S.S, VII. 58 : it is the town of Su 5 arman (Ksemendra does not 
name the town, but he calls the king Vasuvarman) ; there is seen the famous 
garden Puspadanta which reminds one of Kaugambi where the palace of the 
wives of Udayana was also called Puspadanta (Divyavadana, p. 529, Cowell 


i BaMer, Dei Ee^ort, p. 61, 



and Neil). The name of Siipraiisthita is also given (K.S.S. CXII. 89) ; Supfa- 
tisthita B.K.M. 18, 137) to the city of Prasenajit (Senajit B.K.M.). However 
fanciful may be the geography of the tales and however little is known of the 
Prasenajit in question it is not easy to identify his city with Pratisthina 
on the Godavari. In the Mahabharata (III. 8219) Pratisthana is the name 
of a Urtlia not far from the confluence of the Ganges and of the Yamuna ; 
elsewhere (V. 3905) it is the capital of Yayati, the son of Nahusa; in the 
Harivam^a (1412) Pratisthana is situated on the Ganges (cf. Harivam 9 a 635 
and 1384). When mention is made of a city Pratisthana or Supratisthita it 
is then not necessary to admit a priori that the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas 
is meant. The nowhere leads us to believe that Gunaflhya be- 

longed to the Dekkan, nor that his work was written in the south. There are 
on the contrary signs that it was written at Ujjayini, or perhaps rather at 
Kaugambi. The tradition may be very ancient as far as the name of 
Gunadhya’s country is concerned, but it is much more modern as to the 
identification of that country with the city of Pratisthana on the Godavari. 

It remains now to find out the reasons why Gunadhya has been placed at 
the court of an Andhrabhrtya and which Satavahana is meant in the legend. 
Very likely it is the one who in literary works bears par excellence the name 
of Satavahana, that is, Hala’ the king to whom is attributed the Sattasai 
(Hala-Sapta 9 ataka).® The legend supposes for the Satavahana of the Brliat- 
hatJia a foster father called Dipa (Dvipi-)karni. This name is a patronymic 
(formed as Daqarathi) ; it is not found in the puranic lists of the Satavahanas, 
but this Satavahana who is identified with the Hala of the Sapta 9 ataka is a 
Qatavarni ; * this analogy of names is almost worth a proof. Hala is believed 
to have been (about the end of the third century ?) the centre of a literary 
court where a very refined poetry was in honour. The Sattasai is a witness 
to it; Bhuvanapala in his commentary enumerates 384 poets, of whom Hala 
is one. We are not obliged to believe him on that point or to admit that 
the Sattasai belongs to Hala or even that it is contemporary with Hala ; but 
it is around that king that native opinion has been pleased to group Prakrit 
literature as around Vikramaditya Sanskrit literature.'* To a certain extent 
we may follow it as there was at that period a rich development of the 
prakrits and as, if Mr. Pischel’s views are correct, many a work known 
later on in Sanskrit maybe traced to a prakrit original. The JBrhatkathd, 
supposing it belongs to that period, would not be the only one to have dis- 

1 AhhidMnacintdmani^ 712—He is also mentioned in the Deglndmamdla (ed. Pisohel), III. 41 j 
V. 11; VI. 15, 18, 19, 112, 125— cf. Bana, Harsacarita, Int., 13, avina^inam agramyam akarot 
Batavahanah Vi^uddhajatibliili ko^am ratnair iva subhasitaih. 

s Weber, Bas Sapta^atakam des Hala, Vorwort X sq.— risobel Gram, der Prakrit^Sp. (Gr, der) 
L-Ar, Phil., 1, 8), 13— Buhler (Arch. Surv. West I,, v, 59 sq*). 

Bhandarkar, Early Plistory of ^ the Dekkan, sections IV-VI— in the Yatsyayana Kama- 
satra, Knntala Catakarni ^atavahana kills the Mabadm^Malayavati with a pair of scissors* 

i Gama, Vies*, xx, 199 sgj. 


appeared to benefit Sanskrit. W e know wall enongh that the baneful habit 
of altering literary works and of retaining at the same time the name of the 
author is one of the plagues of Indian literature ; the classics — even Kalidasa 
himself— are not free £1:0111 it altogether. 

Most likely the presumed period of Hala must have seen grammatical 
controversies of which it is not rash to seek for an echo in the legend of 
Gunudhya. Would it be going too far £0 find in the story of Satavahana, 
laughed at because he was ignorant of Sanskrit gramniarj though skilful 
in prakrifc, a sign that the use of the prakrits no longer met with approval ? 
Satavahanaj a convert to Sanskritj learns it with the help of (^larvavar- 
niaii’s grammar. It is not to be wondered at if with that victory of Sanskrit 
grammar has been associated the name of the Katantra, the new grammar — 
easy and short, abJiinmain laghu, says the Kathdsaritsdgara 14 ). That 
grammar has enjoyed a great fame, it has replaced older grammars and is 
even to-day much used in Eastern Bengal and in Cashmere. All that, 
however, does not necessarily determine any real chronological relations 
between the Kdtcmtra and Hala, nor between the Kdtantra and Gunadhya. 
Yet, everything is not perhaps fanciful in this connexion. The Katan- 
tra is very old ; it looks as if it were an offspring of the Inclmtnjdlmrana 
which was the grammar of the Northern Buddhists ; older, maintain the 
Tibetans, relying on the opinion of Taranatha, than Panini^s grammar. 
The fragment of grammar which we read in a manuscript of the seventh 
century found in Chinese Turkestan and which Mr. Sieg identifies with the 
Indrmydkarana, presents here and there a wonderful concordance with the 
lidtantm} It is in no wise rash to place the school which produced the 
Katantra as far back as at least the probable period of Hala. Whether 
tbe Satavahana for whom yarvanarman composed the Kdtantra — and this 
is a tradition well established even outside the BrhatJeathd^ — is the same 
as the supposed protector of Gunaclhya is another question. In the present 
state of complete entanglement of the legends it is difficult to say to which 
Satavahana was attributed first the confusion of the expression modaha. 
The only thing that is certain is that when the legend of Gunadhya started 
his patron was saddled with it. 

The identity of the name of the king has favoured the invention of 
the history of the bet. The only object of that story seems to have been 
to excuse Gupadhya for having used a prakrit which the last episode of the 
legend shows to have been considered very vulgar. We must believe that at 

I Of. Sieg, Brucbstiick einer S.—Grammatik arts Sangim Agiz, CIiinesisch—a?urkisfcan [Sit- 
jsungsbor, der K. P. Ak. der Wiss., Cl. (May 16, 1907), pp. 466-91]. 

® Buhier Defe. Report, p. 74,— iiiouen-Tsang relates that tbe Kdtantra v?as composed for 
* a King of the South Taranatha (Sohiefner, p. 7S S(g[.) relates that it was compcMsed for Uda- 
yana (!) by Saptavarman (1) ; ho attributes the part of to Yararuoi, but he keeps from the 

old tradition this detail that the king (Udayana l) was a king of the South and that Vararuci wae 
a' subject of OantiTihana, who mm also reigning in the South.’ 
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the period when the legend was formed the use of the Pai9aci was no longer 
considered natural. 

As for Gunadhya and Hala having been contemporaries nothing forces us 
to admit it. No doubt, it is not impossible a priori that Guna^ya may 
have been in the service of Hala-Sstavahana. Still the internal charac- 
teristics of the legend would lead us to believe him to have been anterior. 
It would rather make us date from the period bearing the name of Hala 
an increase, or if you like a return to favour, of Sanskrit connected, justly or 
not, with the appearance of the Katantra of ^arvavarman. The fact is that 
Sanskrit itself in its evolution towards the prakrits, as it is seen by the 
language of the Divyavadana, greatly needed to be brought back to its purity 
by the help of a new grammatical school.' 

The abundant production of the prahrit literature in former times, at- 
tested by the Haia-Sapta9ataka, which seems to be an anthology, begins to 
slacken considerably. The prahrit theatre, which had been, as many strong 
reasons lead us to believe, very abundant and supplied already with a didactic ® 
literature is going to disappear, or will survive only under a Sanskrit form. 
In the sixth and seventh centuries, the Kavyadarc^a of Dandin ® limits pretty 
strongly the use oi prakrits (chapter 1 ). Though the facts, as Dandin shows, 
partly contradict the theory, the doctrine of the use of the languages 
according to the various literary manners and, in the theatre, according to 
the personages, is fixed then and Sanskrit is assigned an eminent place. 
If it then be reasonable to date the history of the legend of Gunadhya 
from a period when the prakrits -were reduced to a portion congrm it is 
as rash to date the Brhathatha from the very time when the prakrits 
began to meet with diminished favour. This is why I am inclined to believe 
Gunadhya anterior rather than posterior to Hala. In any case it seems to 
me that it is impossible to assign to him a date later than the end of the third 
century. I do not concur with the opinion of Biihler who dates him from 
the second century or even from the middle of the first century,* but I have 
no objection to place him in the middle of the third century.® 

I see another proof of my opinion in the certain antiquity of the legend. 
It must have started sometime after Gunadhya, and, on the other hand, it 
cannot be very posterior to the period of Hala ; (of course, it is well under- 
stood that we should not take seriously its attribution to Satavahana 
himself). It seems to have existed at the time of Dandin, that is, about three 

^ Ct B. Levi, Los elements de formation du Divyavadana (T’oung Pao VIII, 1907), pp. 120~22» 

s S. Levi, Th, Ind., pp. B29-30, 

8 Everything seems to point out the sixth century as Danpn’s period. Dandin (oi L. D. 
Barnett, JBAS, 1905, p. 8il). 

4 Det, Beport, p. d7. 

5 M. Speyer places Gnpacjlhya somewhere in the fifth century ; but as he bases his opinion on the 

I am not prepared to follow him on the ground of discussion he has chosen. 



centuries after Hala. He says so in the Kavyadarpja : ' a Ttathd may also be 
written in any language even in Sanskrit ; it U said that the Brhatlmtlia, the 
subject matter of which is very fanciful* was written in the language of 
the demons.’ From this passage, interesting in many ways, I note here only 
one fact : not only the BrhatkatM but the legend of GupiLdhya is anterior 
to Dandin. Let us lay aside the too subtle argument which one might base 
on the use of the perfect pralmr, which ought to be understood of a past 
of which Dandin was not a witness (he is very particular in the use of 
the past tense) “ ; alia, in common use, has also the value of the present tense. 
Still it remains that the formula used by Dandin implies a chronological 
succession which is as follows : Guuadhya uses the Pai^aci in the Brhaikathd ; 
a name is given to that language, ‘ It is called the language of the demons.’ 
(Pai 9 aci)— on account of the strangeness of that name Dandin selects the 
Brhatkathd as an instance to prove that a katha can be written in any langu- 
age whatever. From the fact that Dandin is the oldest author who mentions 
the BrhatkatM Weber® seems to conclude that Gunfidhya belongs to the 
sixth century ; but one can see that the word used by Dandin well understood, 
not only does not bear out that opinion, but proves the contrary as Durga- 
prasad and KaS’inath Pandurang Parab have remarked in the preface to 
their edition of the Kathasaritsdgara.^ To me it seems to prove something 
more still. Dandin does not s&y paigacabhasa, but bhutahJiasa; he has a 
pun in his mind, bhutabhdm . . . adbimtdrthdm. 1 would say that by making 
the Paigaci literally the language of the demons he was thinking also of the 
demons from whom Guuadhya had learnt it in the forest and that he would 
not have used that expression had that legend been unknown to him. 

That part of the legend concerning Vararuci will not detain us long 
though it is rather lengthy. It takes us into the midst of an altogether 
fanciful chronology. Vararuci or Katyayana, the author of the VartUTcas, 
supposed to have been a minister of king Nanda, the father of Chandragupta, 
is made there the contemporary at the same time of Vyadi, of Panini and of 
Gunadhya, as also of the political sage Canakya ! No discussion of all those 
impossibilities is, of course, needed. The story of Vararuci forms a whole 
altogether distinct from the story of Gunadhya ; it may he interesting in itself, 
but it has nothing to do with the Brhatkatha. The only question it gives 
rise to is whether it was added to the legend of Gunadhya at the very 
beginning and why it has been associated with it. 

If the story of Vararuci was invented at the same time as that of Guna- 
dhya and meant to form a whole with it, it would probably bring the two 
personages into contact, whereas in the legend they are never associated; 
they do not even know each other ; the only link between them is Kanabhiiti 

1 Kattopi sambhSsabMh samskitena oa badhyate / bhfltabhasSmayXm prabur adbhutartbSaa 

B?hatkatham / / {Kmyadarga I. 88). 

I Bpyer, 8. Syntax, S80, * Yotl,, Se ed., 829 n, 4 PfeJace, p. l q. 
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the pi9aca. I am thus inclined to believe that the terrestrial story of 
Yararuci has a different origin from that of Gunadhya. It is easy, it is true, 
to understand that at a certain period one may have thought of associating 
them together. The name of Yararuci or Katyayana is as famous in the 
history of Prakrit grammar as in the history of Sanskrit grammar : a Yararuci, 
is the author of the PrdhrtapraMe^a. Whether there is only one Yararuci, 
which I believe to be the fact, or whether there are two* has very little 
importance for the question in hand as the confusion between the two 
Yararuci-Katyayana is in any event very old.** The name Yararuci had every 
claim to be put together with those of Qarvavarman, the grammarian, and of 
Gunadhya who, if he was not a grammarian, was at least the famous godfather 
of a literary prdJcrii. In coupling together the two legends a cycle of tales 
was obtained which associated the most famous grammarians; it was a kind 
of glorification of the heroes of grammar, well calculated to gratify savants 
with a pedantic turn of mind. But in order to make a whole of those two 
parts a cunning contrivance was needed. The difficulty has been met, as far 
as their life on earth was concerned, in placing Yararuci in contact with 
Kanabhati, who already has a place in Gunadhya’s legend. As regards heaven 
it has been more simple ; the person of Gunadhya has been divided into two. 
Here the contrivance is very clear. It is strange, indeed, that the gana who 
overhears Siva’s story should not be the same who must repeat it to men. It is 
more strange still that Puspadanta Yararuci, who after all is the real culprit, 
should receive a punishment of less duration than Malyavat-Gunadhya whose 
only crime is to have pitied his friend; the tribulations of Puspadanta end 
when he had finished relating the Brliathatha, to KSnabhuti ; those of 
Malyavat have not come to their end yet; that is certainly not justice. 
In the last place Yararuci is born at Ujjayini just the place much more likely 
to have been the birthplace of Gunadhya. 

Prom all this I come to the conclusion that the legend in the form 
reproduced by Ksemendra, Somadeva and Jayaratha is purely a Cashmerian 
work ; in the original form Yararuci did not appear ; only one gana was cursed> 
and it was the future Gunadhya. It must have been in that state that the 
legend was current in India. Jagaddhara one of the commentators of the 
Yasavadatta, tells us; — Gunddhyah , . . tena Mia bhagavaio Bhavdmpater 
mukhahamaldd upacrutya BrJiaihatha, nibaddMti vdrtta,^ He clearly attri- 
butes the indiscretion to Gunadhya. After having lost his bet with his rival 
Gunadhya found in the woods Kanabhuti or some other personage, foreseen 
in the formula of the curse, and such a meeting would give him back the 
memory of his past existence, and then he wrote the BrhatJsathd. 

1 A history oi the question with referenoe with the authors who are for or against is to he 
found in B. Pisohal, Gram, der Prakrit-Spraohen, Pa. 32. 

> Pjsohel, L.o, sgall, Vas., Intr,, p. 24 , 
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THE NEPALESE LE&END 


That reconstruction based solely on the critical examination of the legend 
as we have it in the Eathasaritnagara will be confirmed in a singular manner 
by the Nepalese * legend. 

It begins like the Oashmerian legend with a conversation between Par- 
vati and Siva. The goddess asks the god for a story that has not been told 
before and while Siva relates it, all the doors being closed, the gana Bhrhgin, 
under the form of a bee enters through the key-hole, overhears Siva’s tale 
and repeats it to his wife Vija 5 ^a. Some other day Parvati starts relating 
the tale to her maids, bixt Vijaya knows it already. ‘ Who is guilty of that 
indiscretion ? ’ Siva, through the intensity of his meditation, discovers the 
culprit, sends for and curses him. Bhrhgin asks the god to have pity ; the 
god complies and forgives him under the following conditions : he must 
become a man, learned, virtuous and skilful ; he must write down in 
900,000 verses, full of poetical feeling, the story he had overheard ; he must 
erect a linga in a place difficult of access ; and then, and then only, will he be 
delivered from human condition and allow'ed to reascend to Eaiiasa. 

In this preamble we find again the notion of the originality of the BrhaU 
hatha and besides, a precise detail on the nature of that poem ; it is to be a 
love poem, the purpose of which is to produce a dramatic feeling ; it must be 
rasasamanvitah. Let us remember the relation between the Brhatkatha and 
also the passage of the Avalolm which gives the passion of its heroes as 
a type of sthayi hham? But one can see that the Nepalese version differs 
from the other in two particulars ; the gana who is cursed is called Bhrngin 
and there is only one. The attribution of the name Bhmgin to the future 
Gunadhya may be of Indian origin ; the name of the cursed gana was not 
always the same and indeed it matters little ! It might also be a Nepalese 
peculiarity. The mahatmya having for one of its objects to justify the 
holiness of places of pilgrimage and to people them with famous heroes does 
not mind altering the legends to adapt them to its ends.® One linga is called 
Bhrfigi 9 vara, Bhrngin is one of the followers of Siva ■* ; the only thing to be 
done was to give that name to the fallen deity Gunadhya to make the 
author of the Brhathatha a Nepalese saint. As for the omission of the 
gana who in the Oashmerian version has become Vararuci, I can attribute it 
only to the sources the author of the Mahatmya has drawn upon. 

Bhrngin is bom at Mathura under the name of Gunadhya. Having become 
an orphan he sets out for Ujjayim where King Madana, the- consort of the 


1 Nspaja-iaaliatmya, XXVII-XXIX. — Of. the test is in the Appendix. 

> Of. Mjpra, p. 17. 3 8. Levi, SP/ss * Hemaowidra, Alblii4li.-»cint, 210j 
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learned Lllavatl, daughter of the king of Gauda is ruling. The pandit garva- 
varman, who is in the king’s service, appreciates the talents of Gun adhy a and 
obtains for him a place of pundit at the court. Then comes the story of the 
king’s mistake on the word modaha. Gunadhya asks for twelve years to 
teach him grammar, Qarvavarman only two. There is a bet as in the other 
version of the legend. Qarvavarman wins it, thanks to the revelation of the 
grammar Kalapa (Katantra). Gunadhya is condemned to silence ; he goes to 
live as an ascetic in a hermitage. The ascetic Pulastya passing by, advises 
him to write his tales in the Pai 5 aci language ; he wull afterwards go to Nepal, 
erect a linga in honour of Siva and thus obtain deliverance from the curse which 
has made him a man. Gunadhya writes his poem with minerals on the 
leaves of trees ; as he composes he recites the verses aloud ; the wild animals 
surround him to listen to him and they forget to eat ; the game served at the 
royal table is so lean that the king complains ; the cooks blame the hunters ; 
these in exploring the woods meet Gunadhya surrounded by the attentive 
animals; they themselves, falling under the spell, remain to listen. There is 
no longer any game for ’the king’s dinner; enraged, he goes to see what has 
become of the hunters, sees Gunadhya and presses him to come again to 
court ; Gunadhya refuses, ‘ Sire, I have composed 900,000 delightful verses in 
Pai 5 aci, you must have them written in Sanskrit, as for myself I will go to 
Nepal.’ He goes to Nepal, sees the Pa 9 Upati 9 vara, then setting forth for the 
temple of Pa 9 upati he performs around the valley the pradaksina which the 
Nepalamahatmya describes at great length ; it is the guide book of the modern- 
pilgrim. Having returned to the temple, Gunadhya gathers all the munis 
who live in Nepal; establishes the Bhrngi 9 vara and in an aerial chariot 
{vimdna) reascends to the Kailasa to resume his place among the Ganas. 
Even at the present day, under the form of a bee, Bhrhgin returns at each 
phase of the moon to have a look at his linga. 

It is easy to see what the author ot the Malidtmy a or his Nepalese pre- 
decessors have added to the legend ; a few words in the formula of forgiveness 
pronounced by Siva, a few words in the advice of Pulastya and behold 
Gunadhya is transformed into an adoptive N epalese. The remainder must 
be due to Indian sources. The modification, if any, must be of very little im- 
portance. When a legend passes from hand to hand it becomes rather more 
complicated than more simple in the details. This is just what has befallen 
the Oashmerian version, which has incorporated into itself the history of 
Vararuci. In Nepal, the legend, reduced to its simplest expression, must be 
nearer the primitive version. If the Nepalese compilers have allowed any- 
thing to be lost it must have been only what they did no longer understand or 
what interested them least. 

The discussions about the use of the prakriis must have remained foreign 
to them. When Indian culture penetrated into Nepal it must have imported, 
as the official and literary language, Sanskrit and not the prakrits. It is then 
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natural that the part played by the Pai^aci in the legend of Gu^adhya 
should have remained in Nepal obscure and hardly worthy of notice because 
it was ill-understood. The compiler has no idea of the peculiarities of the 
Pai^aci. For want of Sanskrit, Pulastya advises the use of the Pai^aci, but 
he gives no reason. It does not seem to be for Gunfidhya a new language 
which he ought to learn. The pi^acas having disappeared, Kanabhuti 
himself has made room for Pulastya whose dignity as Sri renders him more 
worthy to appear in the legend of a saint. The use of the Pai^aci must have 
appeared hardly an interesting peculiarity in Nepal because very probably the 
Brhathatlm had never been read there in the prdkrit original. That seems to 
me the conclusion to draw from the strange advice Gunadhya gives the king : 
‘ Have my verses translated into Sanskrit ! ’ For the compiler, the Brhat- 
katha had been known only in that language. 

As for the name of the king I attach no importance to it ; as far as 
I know it is not historical. If the Nepalese compilers no longer understood 
the grammatical interest of the legend, it was of no importance to them that 
the king’s name recalled the most brilliant period of the prdkrii literature. I 
admit then that they are not reliable on that point. On the other hand, I am 
disposed to attach great importance to the name of the cities, Mathura, where 
Gunadhya is born, Ujjayini, where he lives. Clearly, the Nepalese legend 
makes Gunadhya a man from the north which is in perfect accordance with 
the internal characteristics of the Brhaikathd. It is possible that here we 
have a remnant of an authentic tradition. The Cashmerian legend itself has 
it that the Brhaikathd was composed far from Pratisthana, in the forests of 
the Vindhyaa. Thus, both versions agree to locate the place where it was 
written, on a line passing from Ujjayini to Kau§ambi. This is the only 
positive information we can learn from it. 


OBIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND 


We have now a good chance to form a pretty correct idea of what the 
legend was at the beginning. Gunadhya condemned, as a consequence of a 
lost bet, never more to make use of a literary language, retires into some wild 
country and learns the language spoken there ; that is the reason why his 
work was written in Pai§aci. The subject matter of the Brhaikathd, fanci- 
ful and new, is the history of the Genii. GunBiJhya could know it only be- 
cause, in an anterior existence, he had been one of them. His very fail was 
due to the indiscretion which allowed him to hear the tale uttered by divine 
lips. It is possible also that at the beginning the legend had placed Gunftdhya 
in relation with Hala-Sstavahana, and that it contained some mention of the 
grammarian Qarvavarman and of the Pi9aca. 
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It was written, very probably, to be a part of a collection of pious Sivaite 
Stories, a kind of Mahatmya or a collection like that of Jayaratha’s. Ksemen- 
dra commences as follows : — 

* It is in this way that, in the Puranas, where all knowledge is exposed, and 
also in the revealed booJcs so full of useful information, this story ^ is related.’ 
It is those collections, more still than the BrhatJcatlia, which have enabled the 
legend of Gunadhya to be carried as far as the limits of the Hindu world. 
We have seen already that it was known in Cambodia in the ninth century 
(LIX B, 26, the allusion is very clear) ; the inscriptions of the Thnal Baray 
are of Sivaite inspiration, and it is as a saint of Sivaism that Gunadhya had a 
place in the Nepala-mahatmya. 

It remains now to ask of what materials the legend was formed. 

Some details seem to have an historical basis: the information about 
that part of the country where Gunadhya wrote and also perhaps the lowli- 
ness of his birth. To say, as the Oashmerian legend has it, that Gunadhya 
was born of the secret marriage of a Brahmin girl, who was herself a fallen 
Yidyadhari, and of a divine being is to confess that his birth was not regular ; 
he would not belong to the Brahman caste but for the celestial voice of his 
father who warns his uncles to consider him as a Brahman.^ He remains 
an orphan and is poor. His travels also must have been real. If the tales 
of the yiokasamgraha belong to him, even to some extent, it is clear that 
he saw many of the countries of India. I am particularly struck with 
the fact that he is made to sojourn in South India; and, on the other 
hand, the yiokasamgraha contains on the town of Mathura of the Pandyas 
details of a lively local colouring and descriptions of the sea coast of that 
region, summary, it is true, but at the same time of great geographical,® 
exactitude. Lastly, the idea, that without an indiscretion, the BrhathatM. 
would not have been revealed to men must have originated with Gunadhya 
himself. In accordance with literary custom he had to place the relation in 
the mouth of some personage introduced in his preamble. Let us suppose 
that the romancer writes on condition that his confidences will be heard 
only by those who have a right to hear them ; this is a special detail on which 
the imagination of the legend makers has exercised itself and the sequence 
of our study will show us that this is not even a hypothesis (V. HI® part. 
Chap. III). They have argued with a strict logic that Gunadhya confessed 
that the BrhatJcatM can have been revealed only to privileged beings. Is he 
then one of them ? Ho doubt, but a fallen one as he was a man. Why fallen ? 
Precisely because he was over inquisitive. The BrJiathathd is full of stories 
of fallen Vidyadharas and Gunadhya was soon assimilated to his favourite 
heroes. Thai theme has been enlarged upon with the elements already 
supplied by the BrhaihatM itself. With this nucleus of the tale has been 
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amalgamated the story of the bet invented by the purists. Then the rival of 
Gunadhya has been identified with ^arvavarman and both have been placed 
at the court of a king famous in prahrit literature. The legend has been 
modified in Nepal in this sense that it has become rather vague in the 
particulars, because their interests were ill-understood, and because they 
have added what was necessary to ‘ Nepalise’ the personages. In Cashmere 
it has added the history of Vararuci and so the beginning has been modified 
in consequence. 

If it be true that it had its first germ in the very Introduction of the 
BrhaiJcaiha, it was impossible that that Introduction, serving afterwards 
a double purpose, could remain the same at the beginning of the posterior 
redactions of the Brhatkatha which have incorporated the legend as has been 
done in Cashmere. We must thus presume that the Cashmerian versions 
have not preserved the first book of the Brliatkaiha ; but we shall have to ask 
ourselves whether the parts which have been saved have not received another 
place in the collection. 

In fine, what has the legend given us ? On the poet himself a chronological 
detail, uncertain to a great extent, and some biographical details which are 
likely enough ; on the originality, on the subject matter, the literary character 
of the work and the country w'here it w'as written, serious information which 
will be corroborated as we go on in our study. It is on the use of the Pai§&ci 
that it has given us most interesting views. We have purposely kept for the 
following chapter the study of the part played in it by the Pi?icas. 


CATTLB-BKEJEDING IN THE 
SALEM DISTRICT 


Bt Mr. F. J, Eichaeds, I.C.S., m.a., m.r.a.s, 

Oattle-bbeeding is carried on in most villages, and also in the forests ad- 
joining the Kaveri. 

When a -wealthy ryot is at the point of death, it is a common practice for 
his heirs to purchase a bull calf of good stock, and dedicate it to some god in 
the name of the dying man ; or failing such benefactors, the villagers them- 
selves purchase one by public subscription. Hence, most villagers possess a 
sacred bull -which roams at large and is requisitioned whenever a cow is in 
season. Unfortunately village-bred cattle are as a rule inferior, partly because 
the ryots do not adequately feed the cows and calves, partly because they 
employ their cows for ploughing. 

On the right bank of the Kaveri, about three miles above Hogenkal and 
opposite Biligundlu is the site of Slambacji, once a flourishing town, the seat 
of a Polegar and afterwards the head-quarters of a taluk, now marked only by 
a ruined fort and a dilapidated temple. In the surrounding forests are to be 
found herds of from 80 to 150 head of cattle, each herd being usually in 
charge of three or more graziers. The herd may be the property of one man, 
or of two or three partners. The graziers are hired servants, and the ovraers 
visit the herds only occasionally, to see how they are getting on and to effect 
sales. Once a week or once a fortnight the graziers receive rations from their 
masters. If a grazier wishes to visit his home, he must send word to his 
master through the man who bring s the weekly rations, and await arrival of 
a substitute. At night time the herds are confined in a temporary enclosure 
of shrubs and branches, arranged in two concentric rings. The inner ring is 
reserved for the calves, the outer ring is tenanted by cows, heifers of over one 
year and a breed bull. During night one of the graziers keeps watch on a 
small platform raised on four stakes about three to four feet above the ground ; 
the other two lie down by the camp-fire. In the early morning the outer en- 
closure is opened and the cattle are let out. The outer enclosure is then 
cleaned, and the inner enclosure is opened, and all the calves which are to be 
fattened for the market, or whose dams yield milk sufficient only for their 
ovra offspring, are put to suck. Then such cows as yield enough and to 
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spare are milked ; milk is drawn but sparingly, and for the graziers’ own con- 
sumption. The morning meal over, the herdsmen start for the grazing 
ground. One man grazes the calves near the pen. The others lead the grown 
beasts into the forest. The herd moves in file, and grazes on the way ; one 
herdsman goes in front, the other follows in the rear. After moving three or 
four miles, the herd halts and scatters and the herdsmen rest. At noon the 
herd is again called together and taken to some rivulet to drink. The cattle 
are never watered in the Kaveri itself, except in seasons of draught, for the 
water of that river is believed to emaciate the cattle that drink of it. After 
drinking, the herd continues to graze till 3 p.m. when it is led back to the 
spot where the pen is pitched, and the calves are again allowed to suckle. 
At sunset both the calves and cows re-enter the pen. There is no evening 
milking. Everyday the herd is taken in a different direction and never covers 
the same ground twice. At the end of ten days, the pen is shifted to a spot 
five or six miles atvay. Should the cattle sicken, the pen is at once moved 
without awaiting the lapse of the ten days. The cattle show no small intelli- 
gence. No rope or stick is needed to control them, the voice of the herdsmen 
is enough. Each individual beast has a name, and comes when called by it. 
Sometimes to relieve the monotony of forest life, two herds are penned within 
fifty yards or so of one another, the graziers in charge of the two herds 
fraternize, but their cattle never intermingle. The graziers equipment is 
simple ; a hollow bamboo for carrying his midday meal in, a little bag for the 
inevitable betel, areca-nut and chunam, a metal tube for his grazing permits, 
a stout stick to help him to pick his way through the jangle, head-cloth, 
loin-cloth, blanket, and a pair of sandals complete the outfit. 

Grazing . — The poorer ryots usually entrust the pasturing of their flocks 
and herds to the juvenile members of their family. Middle-class ryots utilize 
the services of their farm servants. Larger owners engage professional 
herdsmen, who are paid in cash or in kind. The usual rate for an adult in 
the south is sixteen vallams of dry grain per mensem with a present of Es. 2 
or S per annum, or an annual wage of Es, 24 to 3G. In the north the purely 
n ash wage is uncommon ; either free meals are provided, or one meal a day 
plus one and three quarters hmidagams a year, or three and a half kandagams 
a year without meals ; in any case the herdsman receives some Es. 6 per 
annum. On the Shevaroys, the rate is three kandagams and from Es. 3 to 10 
annually. Eor grazing cattle in the jungles of Denknikota division, the rate 
is as high as seven putties of ragi and Es. 8 in cash. Grazing is often 
entrusted to small boys of from six years of age and upwards, and to old men 
who are past more active work. Little boys are usually paid half rates, 
and their remuneration increases as they grow up. The contract lasts for 
one year, and the owner generally grants a loan of Es. 10 or more at the 
outset, which has to be refunded should the servant for any reason change his 
employer in the course of the year. An annual gift of a cloth, sometimes 


of two, is almost invariably part of the contract, and sometimes a pair of 
shoes is added. 

In towns and large villages, where non-agriculfcaral classes keep two or 
three cows or buffaloes for milking, the animals are usually driven out to pas- 
ture every morning by a professional herdsman and driven home again in the 
evening. The grazier takes charge of from twenty-five to seventy-five head 
of cattle in all from the subscribing households, and receives so much per 
head per mensem ; the rate varies ; in Salem it is four annas per cow and two 
annas per calf; in Uttankarai it is two annas for a cow and four annas for a 
buffalo ; some cooked food is generally provided. Occasionally sheep are sent 
to graze on the same system of payment at one anna per head. No special 
fodder is grown for cattle, in Hosur taluk, where white cJwlum is sown among 
the grain. Milch cows and working bulls are always stall-fed ; their ordinary 
diet consists of the straw of the usual food-grains, rice, ragi, cholum, kambu 
and varagu; for drink they are given the water used for cleaning rice and 
other refuse water, which is kept in the back-yard in a large earthen pot till 
it is half fermented, in which state it is considered specially wholesome. 
Bulls used for lifting water or for drawing carts are given a special diet 
of cotton seed, the husks of pulses or boiled horsegram. In the south bulls 
are worked in the fields till noon, and again for two or three hours before 
sunset, but never after 6 p.m. ; they are then fed on straw. 

Grazing Taxes . — Grazing was taxed in many ways before the district 
was ceded to the British, and some of these pastoral taxes survived till the 
collectorate of Mr. Longley. Apart from a caste-tax on Gollas, there were 
two methods of extracting revenue from grazing . Either (I) a tax was levied 
on the number of sheep or cattle, or (II) land was leased for grazing on 
favourable terms. 

I. (1) Tax on Homed Cattle.— Irx the Talaghat taluks a tax was levied on 
horned cattle at rates varying from two to four annas a head, and was paid by 
persons who held no patJcat lands, and by merchants on account of their 
cows, bullocks and buffaloes. In some villages even ryots who heldi patMt 
lands were charged with this tax if they kept buffaloes. Brahmins and 
Muhammadans were exempt. 

(2) Kurumbar Tax . — A tax for grazing sheep and goats in waste 
lands and jungles at the rate of from three to six pies for every ten cattle was 
paid by Kurnmbars in the Talaghat taluks. 

(3) Baya Pulvari, — Pulmri or more correctly pillu-vari = grass tax. 
The right to collect a tax of eight annas for every 100 sheep grazed in the 
jungle pastures lying within a tract bounded on the east by Narasingapuram 
(near Attur), on the south by Mallur and Uttayampatti, on the west by Kaveri 
in the limits of Nangavalli, and on the north by Palakodu, was rented out to 
the highest bidder, who was always of a Golla caste. 

(4) AlmibMi Pulmri was a tax on the privilege of bringing cattle 
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from the neighbouring taluks, and especially from Mysore, and grazing them 
in the Kaveri-sido jungles round Alambadi. The right to collect this tax was 
rented. 

(5) Bal-tanigu. — A tax at the rate of Es. 8-14-6 per 100 or annas 1 to 
6 per head of horned cattle per annum, paid direct to Government by the 
ryois resident in the five karais of Pikkili, Netrampalaiyam, Anchetti, 
Atharanai and Malaihalli for grazing their cattle in the Alambadi forests, 
Bralimins, Muhammadans, Vedars, Shepherds in the jungles, Christians, 
Kantjja piijaris and Totis were o-xempted from paj-ing this tax, and it was not 
levied on plonghing-hullocks, stallion bulls or calves. 

II. (1) Faisal Pulvari was a discretionary grass assessment fixed at 
the time of Paimash, without reference to the wet or dry rates of the village 
on lands then in the occupation of ryots for grazing purposes. If such lands 
were subsequently cultivated, the average rates of the dry and wet according 
to the crop grown were levied to Pasli 1240 and from that year onward the 
assessment of the adjoining lands. If after such cultivation the land was 
resigned, and then taken up again for pasture, one-third of the average 
assessment and not the original pulvari was levied. 

(2) Trijai Pulvari. — Assessed waste, if applied for for grazing pur- 
poses, was granted on palta at one-third of the assessment, and unassessed 
land could he taken up similarly at one-third of the average or adjoining rate. 
Such lands, if given for cultivation, were liable to full assessment, and, if 
another ryot offered to cultivate the land, the grass pattadar must either 
relinquish it, or pay full assessment. 

(3) Patkat, Para or Parava Ptdvwri was a fixed assessment entered at 
Paimash against the then holders of certain patkat lands at a rate based on 
the number of cattle at that time in their possession. The tax was paid by 
the ryot for the privilege of grazing his cattle on poramhok or immemorial 
waste. 

(41 Stdlu-kaval was a reduced rental charged in the Balaghat for 
waste lands and scrub jungle leased out on darkhast for grazing. A single 
ryot could rent the whole waste in a village, the other ryots sub-renting small 
plots from him. This tax was abolished in Pasli 1264 (1844-5). 

(5) Ghautai Pulvari. — On the abolition of the HuUu-kaval in Pasli 
1254, ryots in the Balaghat were permitted to take up waste lands for grass, 
to an extent not exceeding one-fourth of their patkat bolding, and pay on 
such grass land one-fourth of the faisal assessment. At first it was held that 
the assessment of the lands taken up for grass should not exceed one-fourth of 
the assessment of such, patkat lands when cultivated ; the interpretation given 
in the text was adopted subsequently. The Baramahal was exempt from 
pulvari, though the accounts of assessments of some of the original mittas 
show the previous existence of a Kuriterige, or tax on sheep. All the above- 
named descriptions of piflvari were abolished in 1868, except Faisal, Trijia 
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and Ghautal, which survived till the settlement of 1862 was actually intro- 
duced. These obsolete grazing taxes find their modern counterpart in the 
grazing fees levied by the Forest Department. 

The practice in Hosur taluk was to assign lands on so-called ‘ grass 
pattas ’ at a favourable rate, on condition that lands so held shoud not be 
cultivated ; if the lands were cultivated full assessment was chargeable. If 
the dharhast for the assignment of such land for cultivation were put in by 
another ryot, the holder of the grass patta must either relinquish the land 
in favour of the darJchastdar or pay the full assessment. The practice still 
continues in the Bagalur Paliam and elsewhere, and there is a tacit under- 
standing among ryots that dm-khasis should not be put in for such lands. 
Hence large tracts of arable land were kept out of cultivation. 

The ryot’s views on his live stock are tersely expressed in a few homely 
proverbs. ‘ If the cattle return hungry, the home will starve.’ ‘ A cow that 
does not thrive by grazing will thrive by grooming.’ ‘ Judge a bull while it 
walks, and a sheep while it stands.’ ‘ Beware of a long-tailed cow and short- 
tailed bull.’ ‘ If the herd suffers, the ryot suffers.’ ‘ One who has cotton 
plants and milch cows will not starve.’ An Alambadi bull is ‘ beautiful ’, but 
useless for ‘ ploughing’. 





NOTES AND EXTEACTS 


TAXILA DISCOVEEIES 


Lecitim at Simla 

De. J. D. Mabshall, Director-General of Archajology in India, 

delivered a lecture on the archseological discoveries at Taxila at a meeting of 
the Punjab Historical Society. 

The Honourable Sir Edward Maclagan, President of the Society, presided 
and among those present were the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjabj 
and Lady O’Dwyer, Sir Harcourt Butler, the Honourable Mr. L. 0. Porter, 
C.S., the Honourable Major-General Birdwood, the Honourable Mr. Thomp- 
son, the Honourable Mr. Daljit Singh, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, and a 
large number of European ladies and gentlemen. The lecture was profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides. The President in introducing the lecturer said 
that the audience was going to listen to a lecture which the scientists of 
Europe might have been only too glad to listen to. 

In the course of his remarks. Dr. Marshall said ; — 

The foundation of Taxila goes back to a very remote age, but of the 
epoch before Alexander the Great we know practically nothing beyond the fact 
that it was probably included in the Archasmenian empire of Persia, and that 
it enjoyed a great reputation as a university town— famous for the arts and 
sciences of the day. Alexander descended on the Punjab and received the 
submission of Taxila in 326 B.c. but four years later the Macedonian 
garrisons were driven out by Chandra Gupta, and Taxila then passed under 
the dominion of the Mauryan emperors, to whom it remained in subjection 
until the death of Asoka. Then, in 190 B.c., Demetrios, the son-in-law of 
Antiochos the Great, extended the Bactnan power over the north-west of the 
Punjab, and paved the way for the establishment of a line of Greek princes 
who were ruling at Taxila for the greater part of the second century before 
our era. After them came a dynasty of local Parthian kings — Maues, Azes, 
Azilises and others — who carry us down to about a.d. 75 and these, in turn, 
are succeeded by the Kushan emperors, among which the name Kanishka 
is the most celebrated. Thus, within four centuries Taxila became subject 
to five separate empires — the Macedonian, the Mauryan, the Baotrian, the 
Parthian and the Kushan, and from these widely different civilizations—? 


extending from Greece to Western GMna and from the steppes of Eussia 
to the Bay of Bengal — she must have inherited much of the culture and 
of the arts peculiar to each. With the decline of the Kushan power and 
the rise of the imperial Guptas in the fourth century, the history of Taxila, 
so far as we are concerned, comes to an end. Her power and importance 
gradually waned and when the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang, visited the 
city in the seventh century, he found that the State had become a depend- 
ency of Kashmir and that the monuments of her former greatness were 
in ruins. 

Such, in bare outline, was, I believe, the history of the city, but I should 
warn you that even the facts which I have given you and which personally 
I believe to be well established, are by no means accepted by all historians. 

Bor example, the Kushan Emperor Eanishka is placed by some author- 
ities in the middle of the first century before Christ, thus antedating the 
majority of the Parthian kings. Again, the rise and fall of the Parthian 
and Greek dynasties has been a subject of much controversyj and great 
doubt has existed as to which kings ruled over Taxila and which over other 
principalities. You will see, therefore, that there is ample scope at every 
turn for the spade to do its share in clearing up this early period of history, 
and no less scope, let me add, for it to throw light on the evolution of 
architecture and plastic arts in this part of India, about which our knowledge 
has been even more nebulous. 

With these remarks, I will now introduce you to the remains of Taxila 
itself. They are situated about twenty miles to the north-west of Eawal- 
pindi, in a particularly pleasant and well-watered valley, with the snow ranges 
of Kashmir to the north and east, and lower hills, including the Margalla 
range, completing the circle on the south and west. This position on the 
great trade route which used to connect Hindustan with Central and 
Western Asia, coupled with the strength of its natural defences, and a 
constant supply of water, sufficiently explain the growth of the city in early 
times. If you will look at the map before you, you will see that there are 
three chief settlements — the Bir mound to the south. Sir Kap in the middle, 
and Sir Sukh to the north, with clusters of smaller remains grouped around 
each. These three areas appear to represent three separate cities, built, like 
the several cities of Delhi, by successive dynasties or despots, the parallel 
between the two cities being the closer for the reason that in each case the 
new capitals were shifted further and further north. The three cities at 
Taxila with the remains round about them cover an area of a dozen square 
miles or more, and I need hardly tell you that the examination of such 
a vast site is likely to occupy a good many years. At present, I have been 
at work for less than three months and have made trial diggings at four 
places only— namely, at the Chir Tope, near the south-east corner of the 
. site ; in Sir Kap ; at Jhandial, and on the Bir mound. 





Round each of those .spots Dr. Marshall conducted the audience. Deal- 
ing with the Ghir Tope he pointed out that there were four clear and distinct 
types of building — first the rubble work of the Parthian period ; secondly, 
the neat small diaper ; thirdly, the coarse and massive diaper ; and fourthly, 
the semi-ashlar, semi-diaper type. 

Dr. Marshall next dealt with the city of Sir Kap, referring to many 
interesting finds and had little hesitation in saying that the city of Sir Kap 
was first founded during the Greek period and occupied by the Parthian 
kings and by Kozoulo-Ivaciphises. Afterwards, the capital seemed to have 
been transferred to Sir Sukh, where large numbers of coins of Kanishka were 
said to be turned up by the peasauts ; and the site of Sir Kap was then 
probably given up to monastic buildings. In the one trench which he dug 
through Sir Kap, lie recovered more than six hundred coins, ranging from 
the time of Agathokles to that of Wema-Kadphises. 

Speaking of Jhandial, Dr. Marshall described it as the remains of a 
very imposing temple, unlike anything hitherto known in India. It measures 
approximately 150 feet long by 80 feet wide, and so far as it has been 
excavated, it bears a general resemblance to a classical temple, the outer 
peristyle being replaced by a solid wall pierced with windows, and another 
chamber added inside the sanctum, perhaps in order to get over tho difficulty 
of roofing so wide a space as fifty feet. The walls of this temple are built 
of diaper masonry of the second century a.d. — the mouldings at their base, 
which are quite classical in form, being executed in ‘ kankar,’ and the 
whole covered with thick stucco. The columns and pilasters in front of the 
temple were of hard limestone, and of very massive proportions. 

Lastly, turning to the Bir mound, Dr. Marshall said his excavations were 
very limited, being carried out mainly for the purpose of satisfying himself 
as to whether any remains existed in the compound of his bungalow, before 
he planted out a small garden there. He found that this part of the hill-top 
was covered with the remains of a building of rough rubble stone, of which 
the remnants of a few chambers only could be traced. In one of these 
chambers, however, he found a .small treasure in the shape of ICO punch- 
marked coins of debased silver, a very fine gold coin of Diodotos struck 
in the name of Antiochos II of Syria, a gold bangle and several other pieces 
of gold or silver jewellery, besides a large number of pearls, amethysts, 
garnets, corals and other stones. 

To sum up the results of these investigations, concluded Dr, Marshall ; — 
First, we have settled, generally, the disposition of the site; have determined 
the ages of the several settlements in the city of Sir Kap ; and have found 
that the settlements on the Bir mound are anterior to them. 

Secondly, we have recovered a number of monuments of the Parthian 
and Kushan epochs and by fixing their relative daites have established a series 
of much needed landmarks in the history of architectural development. 



OHEONOLOGT AND TAMIL LITEEATUEE 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillay, Eegistrar of 
. Oo-operative Credit Societies, delivered a lecture on ‘ The Bearings of Ohrono- 
, ; logy on Tamil Literature ’ : — 

Literature presents several aspects, each of which gives rise to a primary 
science and to secondary sciences, based on the primary science. One aspect 
: / of literature is that which yields intellectual pleasure to the reader or hearer, 


ihe prevailing spirit of the Parthian architecture has been found to fee 
Hellenistic— the Indian elements being subsidiary; and this architecture 
leaves no room for doubt that the Parthians played a prominent part in the 
diffusion of classical ideas in India— a fact which has an intimate bearing on 
the evolution of early Indian art. 

Thirdly, by correlating other known buildings in the Punjab and Frontier 
Province with the series of monuments I have discovered at Taxila, it is now 
possible to determine within narrow limits the age of the former. For 
example, it is now apparent that the remains at Tareli belong to the close 
of the first century of our era, while the celebrated ‘stupa’ at Ali Masjid 
proves to be more modern by two hundred years than was previously sup- 
posed; and I have no doubt that the age of other famous structures, such 
as the tope of Manikyala and the monasteries of Jamalgarhi and Takht-i- 
Bahi can be fixed in the same way. 

Fourthly, we have secured an abundance of sculptured images, which like 
the architectural remains furnish us with new and valuable data for the 
chronology of the plastic arts. 

Fifthly, we have demonstrated that Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
at Taxila in the Parthian epoch ; and consequently the generally accepted 
opinion that Kanishka was responsible for the hold which Buddhism took 
upon the north-west of India must be discarded. 

Lastly, we have obtained clear, and to my mind conclusive, evidence both 
from our coins and from our buildings as to the sequence of the Greek, 
Parthian andKushan dynasties, and we have found that there are no grounds 
for supposing either that Kanishka intervened in the first century before Christ, 
or that the Parthian Maues was reigning in the second century of our era. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Marshall said 
that the Punjab was extremely fortunate in finding one who could interpret 
her glorious past. The savants of Europe would have been only too pleased to 
share the unique privilege of the audience in listening to accounts of epoch- 
making discoveries which were landmarks of ancient history. Sir Harcourt 
Butler in seconding, thanked the lecturer for the intellectual treat he had 
given. Sir Edward Maclagan said that from the wonderful discoveries of 
Dr. Marshall they could now pin down the elusive Kanishka. 
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and the primary science that deals with this aspect is criticism, which, in 
turn, is a branch of (esthetics. Similarly, the aspect of literature, on which, 
according to our grammarians, grammar and style are founded, gives rise to 
the science of rhetoric, which is developed into the general science of language, 
literature and expression. Thirdly, literature may be viewed as evidence of 
fact, which gives it value as history. On the histories of many nations is 
founded a secondary science, the philosophy of history. There arc other 
aspects of literature, e.g. the religious aspects, but we need not discuss them 
now. " 

It has often been said that the history of India in times before what is 
called the Mahomedan period does not exist. What is meant is that there is 
no department of the Indian literature of those times, which is expressly 
called history, and which, if it existed, would be the analogue of Greek and 
Koman history. When such is the case, the whole of the literature is itself 
history, for it cannot be that any people can live for centuries, as the Hindu 
people have done, without having some record of their history. 

I mean to show you how our Tamil literature may be made to reveal the 
history of the people. We have had in the recent past scholars among us 
like the late Mr. Sundram Pillay and late Mr. Eanagasabhai Pillay, who made 
brilliant efforts to explore the historical vein of Tamil literature, but it 
behoves us to continue their work in the light of such further light as 
archseology, epigraphy and chronology have since thrown on the subject. 
Because this work is not done by our own scholars there is a sad want of 
understanding among them as to the chronological results disclosed by a 
study of our ancient literature. One school holds, merely on the strength of 
tradition, that the beginnings of Tamil literature as we now possess it are to 
be traced to a period so remote that we cannot locate it in historic time ; 
while another school, represented by the epigraphists as well as by European 
scholars like the late Dr. Pope, hold that our literature arose in the latter 
half of the first millenary of the Christian Bra. It would be interesting to 
see what light is thrown on this difficult controversy by a systematic study 
of our literature in its historical aspect. 

Some of our literature, though a very small portion of it, is of the nature 
of contemporaneous history, namely, history told by writers who lived at or 
near the time of the events referred to by them. Such testimony is very 
valuable, but, unfortunately, it is very difficult for us to connect the names 
occurring in such admittedly contemporaneous records, as ‘ PuranSnuru, ’ 
with internal history, such as we are able to gather from inscriptions 
and archseological remains. Only one of the many kings referred to in 
‘PuranSnuru’ has so far been epigraphically identified, and that is the 
Pandya Mududkudimi Peruvaludi, who, according to the Madras Epigra- 
phist’s Beport for 1907-8, could not hsi,ve IiYe4 much earlier than the sixth 
pentury a,p. 
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A very important portion of our literature is based on tradition, and 
Indian traditions are unique in this respect, that they are very often strictly 
accurate, though they may not have been reduced to writing for several 
centuries. Especially is this the case with traditional dates, to which I shall 
refer later on. 

The style of our early literature is an unexplored region, so far as its 
historical aspect is concerned. We know how much we are indebted to the 
study of style for our knowledge of the evolution of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
a similar method may he fruitful of historical results, if applied to our early 
literature. 

There are occasional bits of history, landmarks as it were in the journey 
of a nation through historic time, which are to be met with here and 
there in our literature. These landmarks require careful study but let me 
add a warning that one is apt to be misled by similarity of names, a frequent 
danger in Indian literature. I have come across a characteristic instance in 
the allusion to Oajahdhus occurring in the Tamil ‘ ^ilappadhikaram. ’ Since 
there are only two Gajahahus in the Ceylonese Chronicle, the ‘ Mahawamso ’ 
one of the second century a.d., and the other of the twelfth century a.d., 
it has been argued by competent scholars that ‘ Silappaddikaram’ -and 
with it ‘ Manimekhalai, ’ and ‘ Tiruvalluvar Kural ’ and ‘Naladiyar’ and 
the third ^angam of Madura all belong to the first or second century 
A.D., an idea which is the basic foundation of Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai’s 
‘ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago.’ Dr. Pope was of a different 
opinion, and if Dr. Fleet {vide the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 
October, 1912) is right in his contention that the week day was introduced into 
India from Europe in the fifth century a.d., then ‘ §ilappadhikaram, ’ 
which contains a distinct reference to Friday (namely, Friday, the day of 
Tirittiha naksliatra and haJmla ashiami in the month of Adi) must be referred 
to a period later than the beginning of the fifth century. Unfortunately for 
he advocates of the ‘ first century ’ theory, there is a GajabaJm of the eighth 
century A.D., not recognized, it is true, by the ‘ Mahawamso ’ hut referred to 
in a Tamil Sthalapuranam as an alias for one of the Ceylonese Sri Sanga 
Bo’s of the eighth century a.d. {vide ‘ Abhidhana Chintamani ’ published 
by the Madura ^angam, s.v. Gajabahu). ^ 

The last item of historical evidence occurring in our literature is actual 
chronology in the form of dates. As this is a subject which I have studied 
in some detail, I shaE offer you some observations on the dates, contained in 
our literature. I shall present the observations in the form of three pro- 
positions with a corrective to each. 

The first proposition is that the Indian theory of chronology is perfect in 
construction and presents this unique feature that a date containing five ele- 
ments, viz. (1) vara, (2) ththi, (3) nahshaira, (4) solar month and (5) day of 
Bol^r month, is capable of being located exactly in time although no year in a 



known era may accompany the date. One floes not come across many such 
dates in literature however. The one which, I think, ^ ® 

interest for early Tamil literature, though unfortunately it did not engage 
the attention of Messrs. Kanakasabhai Pillay and Sundaram Pillay, is tot 
cited in Adiyarkunallar’s commentary on the ‘ NadukSnkathai ® JP' 
padhikaram’, namely, ‘Monday, 28 Vmhmv, suhla trayodan, 

Anuradha/ I have found that this date, coupled “^2 . 

furnished in the same passage, namely, Sunday, Chittirai 1, Nakshat 
Svat can be referred to only one year since 1 A.D., namely, the year a.d. • . 

I am aware tot this date will not satisfy most of our Tamil scholars, 
but it agrees with Dr. Pope’s recorded views, based on other circumstances, 
as also with the opinion expressed by the Madras Epigraphist m his Annual 
Eeoort for 1907-8, where he refers the third Madura Sangam to the middle 
oS igltflto, ..B. while the existenee of e .t the. ep^h 

referred to .hove, goes to confirm the Baene .new. The 

proposition is that while our calendar system was perfect in theory, the 
citations of dates occurring in literature as well as “ 
often, say in fifty per cent of the cases, wrong m one or more subjects. 
Where one of five, or even four, elements is wrong, the error may be oapab e 
of detection and rectification, but sometimes only three elements are given 
and one of them happens to be hopelessly wrong. I have nob been able to 
account for the existence of so many errors side by side with a theoretically 
perfect system of chronology, except on the supposition to 

Ltrinsic difficulties of the system, the practice of checking citations of dates 

was unknown, and in the absence of check, errors crept m. 

The second proposition is tot traditional dates cited m literature are 
sometimes, and most unexpectedly, correct; showing tot such dates must 
have been handed down by genuine oral tradition, and not reduced to ^*^^6 
for centuries. Our system of dates is, fortunately, not tied to figures which 
easily slip from the memory, but may be expressed almost wholly m words. 
tL eLo, samvat-Aippasi masam, Mula nahshaira is a complete and 
SSao ThwrtJaf the 5.h November, A.I>. 1891) in the preeen ejole 

Teo peer. ; L if the weekaey be aaaea, the aate .a not o-'l 
iB capable of exact verification. This circumstance made it possible for 
dates^to be carried in the memory for several centuries by means of oral 
tradition. The best instance I know of under the head of traditional dates is 
the date of Buddha’s death or Nimma. Seven dates with weekdays a^ 
cited in the Life of Gautama, translated by Bishop Bigandet and publish^ 
in Triibner’s Series. It may be presumed that these dates were reduced to 
a period considerably later ton the fifth oentu^ a d 
whenf according to Dr. Fleet, the weekday was introduced mto India, but 
I have found by actual calculation tot aU these we^day d^ agree only 
with one date for to Ninma, viz. Vai$&kh& purnwm in 478 B.o. and are 



not reconcilable on any other hypotheses as to the date of Bnddha’s death. 
This date for the Nirvana was found by Cunningham on quite independent 
evidence so far back as 1872, and it is one of the two dates admitted as 
the only possible ones by Dr. Fleet, who himself, prefers the alternative 
483 B.C., KarttiTca Suhla. The weekday (Tuesday) could not have been 
part of the original tradition regarding the date of the Nirvana, but it is 
evident that when the weekday was fixed somewhere in the fifth century 
A.D. or later, it was fixed with reference to the true day of Bnddha’s 
death. The corrective to the second proposition is that, side by side with 
true traditional dates, we find in Tamil literature a large number of dates 
retrospectively calculated which are very often wrong. I am afraid this is 
the case with the date of the first Alwars, who are traditionally supposed to 
have been born either at the end of the Dvaparayuga, or at the beginning 
of the Ealiyuga. I did not, of course, expect to find the dates correct for the 
assumed years, but I did expect that there might be later years in, say, the 
seventh, eighth or ninth century a.d. for which the elements of the dates 
might be found true. In this expectation I have so far been disappointed, 
and I am obliged to infer that some of the elements in each of the dates 
have become hopelessly corrupt on account of the absence of check already 
alluded to. I believe the dates of the later A] wars can be verified by means 
of chronology. 

The third proposition is that the dates commonly found in Tamil in- 
scriptions, as well as in Tamil literature, are generally of the class of recurring 
dates, namely, they may be expected to recur once in seven, ten, seventeen 
or twenty-seven years. However, such a date may be very useful when 
it occurs in conjunction with other dates of the same bind. For instance 
the date cited above from ‘ Silappadhikaram, ’ ‘ Jidi, hahula 8, Krittika 
Nakshatra, Friday ’ would ordinarily recur about once in a decade, or once 
in twenty years, but it is significant that it tallies exactly with the other date 
in the same work which I have called unique, viz. the 28th day of Vaikasi, 
Monday, Sukla frayodasi, day of Anuradha. In other words, both dates 
occur in the year a.d. 756 in the exact order described by the poet ; and the 
one date may be held to confirm the other. 

The corrective to the third proposition is that, we cannot expect to find 
dates with even three elements in very early literature, i.e. about the first 
or second century a.d. because the usual mode of citing dates at that 
remote period was different from the present practice, and that mode does 
not lend itself to exact verification. The circumstance that Tamil literature 
(so far as I have been able to obtain information regarding it from com- 
petent scholars) does not present dates of the early kind, seems to show that 
the literature as we possess it is of later date. 

I would like to have said something more about weekday citations, but 
I have already detained you a long while, and while thanking you for the 
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attention you have given me, I hope we shall meet again to discuss this and 
other unexplored features of our ancient chronology . — Madras Mail. 

EEVIEWS OF BOOKS 

PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHTS 

Mr. V. Nagalingayya Devara, Sub-Regi.strar of Pakala, is the author 
of a volume of ‘ Philosophic thoughts revealed through Pranaymmm and 
higher concentration.’ The book deals with problems of a peculiarly mystic 
character, dealing as they do with highly metaphysical questions. Pra- 
ndyamam, which is an ancient Hindu practice of controlling respiration, 
is credited with giving its practitioner extraordinary and subtle powers 
with the aid of which, it is said, many questions can be solved. The 
author explains in the work tinder notice how in his own personal experi- 
ence he has gained by the practice which he describes for the benefit of 
those who will follow his methods. The book, which is published by 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co. and priced at As. 12, offers an interesting study 
to those for whom metaphysics and mystic lore have a fascination. 

* * m 

‘BHAKTHAMiltA’ 

Srimathi T. Ammalamma, the accomplished writer of Malayalam books 
and a well known authoress, has published an enlarged edition of her BkaH:- 
thamala, a book dealing with the inspiring life of many a historic character 
and mythological saint and devotee of ancient and modern India. The book 
in its first edition achieved quite a unique success for its simplicity of 
style and for its literary charm. Mr. P. (3-. Eama Iyer, District Munsiff, 
himself no mean Malayalam scholar and author, writes a preface giving 
a critical estimate of the literary merits of the writings of the authoress 
and commends her present work as eminently calculated to influence for 
the better the religious and devotional life of the masses. Though the work 
is a translation of a well-known Sanskrit original widely read in the north, 
she has invested it with a freshness and originality of treatment all her 
own which have given it the stamp of an original Malayalam composition. 
Altogether the work gives the life-story of over 150 devotees. The book 
is printed in the Bharatha Vilasa Press at Trichur and priced at Rs. 1-10-0. 

* • • 

THE ‘ BHAGAVAT GITA ’ 

No Sanskrit scholar of any repute was accorded a place amongst those 
in the first rank unless he wrote a commentary on the Bhagmai Oita, 
‘ The Song Celestial,’ which is one of the Prasthanathriyas or ‘ the Literary 
Trinity’ in the sacred literature of the HmduB. The result is that of 
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comnierttaries oa the Qita there are scores varying, of course, in merit. The 
three great ones are those by the founders of the three schools of Vedanta 
Philosophy and the rest follow one or other of these three recognized 
authorities while bearing a stamp of their own individuality. The Sri Vani 
Vilas Press, of Srurangam, has recently published another excellent commen- 
tary which has not hitherto been available except in manuscripts confined 
to only a small circle of scholars. The author of this commentary is one 
Venkatanatha, of v?hose life, however, not much that is definite is known. 
A perusal of the commentary shows the author’s undoubted learning and his 
critical scholarship. He is an independent critic who is not afraid of 
differing from great authorities, some of whom have been guilty of text 
torturing, to read their own theories into the texts. His interpretations 
appear direct and to the point while following the Advita school. Mr. T. K. 
Balasubramania Iyer, the editor, gives an interesting account of the great 
pains he has been at to get the manuscripts of this work of exceeding rarity. 

* * * 

‘VEDANTA DESIKA’ 

An interesting work on the life and literary writings of Vedanta Desika, 
by M. K. Tatacharya, b.a., has recently been published by T. S, Eamaswami 
Aiyangar, Kuppam, printed at the Ananda Press, Madras. Vedanta Desika 
appeared in South India about 600 years ago and his teachings held sway 
over the minds of the Hindus of Southern India. Even to the present day, 
in fact, he has been deified among the Hindus. The idea is to introduce the 
G-uru to the English-speaking public, and no doubt the book will accomplish 
the object with which it was written. Its cost is but ten annas. The book 
gives an insight into Indian lore and bears the stamp of much concentrated 
effort on the part of the author, while, to judge from the list of his works, 
the Guru must have been a most prolific writer of poetry and prose. 

* * * 

‘THE SOUL OF INDIA’ 

A Study of the Hindu Eeligion in its historical setting and its internal 
and historical relations to Christianity. By George Howells, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Ph.D. (Tubingen), Principal of Serampore College (London: James Clarke 
& Co.) . 

The invention of titles for books about India seems to be a matter of some 
difficulty. Perhaps that is why Dr. Howells has hit upon a title which is 
singularly inappropriate. It suggests a work in the Pierre Loti vein of 
subjective impressionism. Actually this book is a compendium of facts. 
It covers the whole field and necessarily covers some parts of it very 
scantily. -But allowing for the limitations inseparable from an attempt to 
: V describe India in all its multiformity in a single octavo volume, Dr. Howells ’ 



book is a very laudable effort and we do not doubt that it will prove of great 
value to the growing number of people who require information about 
India in a compassable form. The work contains the substance of the 
Angus lectures delivered at Eegent’s Park Oollege, London, in 1909-10. It 
is therefore written from the missionary standpoint for the benefit, primarily, 
of missionary students. As might be expected, the work deals very fully 
within its limits, with the religious and philosophical aspects of India. But 
it embraces a surprising range of subjects, and the book might well serve as 
a handy work of reference on the geography, the languages, the races, and 
the ancient and modern histroy of India. Dr. Howells tells us that in his 
own student days he was bewildered by the attempt to unravel for himself 
the maze of Indian religion. ‘ Light dawned only after I had devoted con- 
siderable time to a study of the land and the people, the evolution of their 
civilization, in its social, literary, political and religious bearings. I am 
quite sure that I should have found my path a very much easier one if there 
had been available such an introduction to the subject as the present work 
seeks to supply.’ This modest claim may be generally endorsed. In some 
respects, the author shows a lack of the sense of proportion ; in places details 
are too lengthily and discursively treated, while elsewhere there is a tendency 
to sketchiness. But, on the whole, the boob is a very acceptable introduction 
to the study of India and its civilization. It is supplied with a good map, an 
index, and a helpful synopsis, while the bibliographies attached to each 
chapter are a useful addition. 
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Christian thought, after being obscured for many centuries. The belief 
that all non-Christian systems were of the Devil persisted for hundreds of 
years after the middle ages, of which it was an authentic product. It has 
a hold even to-day amongst the supporters of Christian missions, but 
amongst the majority of missionaries themselves it is no longer an effectual 
motive. The modern missionary has quietly shelved many of the ideas 
and methods of his nineteenth century predecessors. He has learnt the 
wisdom of St. Paul, who was ‘ not a blasphemer of the goddess ’ of the 
Ephesians, and who tried to persuade the Athenians that the Christian God 
was the one whom they worshipped in ignorance. We once heard a sermon 
by a preacher of a very militant type who made much of the fact that 
St. Paul’s ‘ results’ in Athens were almost negligible, whereas he registered 
scores of conversions in the cities where his preaching provoked public 
disorder. However that may be, the modern missionary has elected to 
follow St. Paul’s Athenian method, and Mr. Earquhar’s book is a notable 
instance of this new spirit in Christian propaganda. 

The plan of the book consists in an analysis, historical and critical, of 
the principal elements of Hinduism. The subject of priesthood and sacrifice 
has been omitted, for a reason which is significant of the author’s spirit 
of sound scholarship. It is a subject which still awaits complete research, 
and, as Mr. Parquhar was unable to undertake that ‘ serious piece of 
exploration’ for himself, he has left it on one side, in preference to giving 
the reader the results of the partial treatment of the matter which already 
exists. But with regard to the social institutions, the religious practices 
and the philosophical ideas of Hinduism, the author writes with much 
fullness of knowledge, and he presents his facts with a lucidity which does 
not always characterize works on Hinduism for English readers. The 
opening chapter on the Indo-Aryan Faith is an admirable piece of exposi- 
tion, clear, sympathetic and marked by true historical imagination. Other 
chapters — such as that on the Hindu Family — display a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, together with an acquaintance with the results of research in 
anthropology and comparative religion. The author keeps touch with 
actoality by constantly comparing the beliefs of Hinduism with its present 
day practice, and by frequent quotations of incidents and opinions from the 
Indian Press. On the question of social reform he is sympathetic, but 
sceptical. 

The tragic element, he writes, lies here, that the changes which the 
reformers demand are absolutely indispensable for the regeneration of India, 
and yet they cannot be carried out without abandoning the religious founda- 
tion of the Hindu family. The reformers have not realized what they were 
doing. It is probably the very word ‘ reform ’ that has misled them. They 
have ail along imagined that they were recalling the original form of the 
Hindu family, while, as a matter of fact, what they have been seeking to 
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money-lendin g 


To 



The Editob. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 


Bangalore, 


Mav I suggest that the various methods of money-lending practised in 
South India would afford a useful and interesting field for enquiry. Is any 
member of the Mythic Society willing to investigate the subject, and com- 
municate the results to the pages of your J ounial • 
The Sowkar is a very important factor in Indian economy, both agri- 
cultural and industrial. He looms large in the history of Haider Ah and Tippu 
Sultan and in the early years of the British Settlements in Calcutta and 
MadraL Usury is an institution of the highest antiquity in India, and is 
intimately interwoven with the history and sociology of her peoples. Banking 
is a fine art, and it is the hereditary profession of caste-guilds, such as the 
Hattukottai Ohettis, the Komati Vaisyas, the Beri and Nagarattu^ Ghettis, 
the Banias of Marwar, the Saits of Gutch, or the Labbais of Vaniyambadi 

and other South Indian towns. _ 

Little is known of the genesis of these money-lending guilds, of how or 
when they became differentiated from the rest of the community, on what 
lines they have evolved their present methods of business, or what those 
methods are. Why is it that the Hattukottai Ohettis deal with cash only, 
while the Komatis combine money-lending with trade in grain? What is 
the origin of the Eundi system? Over what area have the Muhammadans 
known as aru-masa-hadan-hdrars (‘ six months creditors ’) extended their 
operations, and with what classes do they deal ? On what terms is grain or 
money advanced on the security of land or crops, on jewels or clothing, or on 
no security at all? What is the procedure of the capitalist weaver, who 
holds many weaving communities in the hollow of his hand ? 

The variety of methods, in fact, seems infinite. In some parts, for in- 
stance, a favourite method of investing money is to lend it on a usufructuary 
mortgage of agricultural land, a device which exempts the capitalist from the 


claims of income-tax. Interest is taken both on loans of cash and loans of 
grain. In the latter case the capitalist who advances grain receives as much 
as one-and-a-half times the quantity advanced when the crop is harvested. 
The usual method in petty cash transactions is known as the kanthu system. 
Under this system interest is deducted before the loan is advanced, and the 
borrower binds himself to repay the loan in monthly instalments. Thus if 
A borrows Ks 100 from B V B advances Es 90 and A has to repay the full 
Es 100 in monthly instalments of Es 10. The poorer classes hardly expect 
to repay the money they boiTOW, and a Sowkar can, in the case of sinal! 
amovints, afford to dispense with securities, for though the capital will never 
be paid off, the interest will cover the capital several times over in the course 

of two or three decades. . 

Surely the investigation I suggest would be of historical interest, as well as 
of practikl value. Sporadic information, no doubt, exists on the subject, but 
I am unaware of any concise summary of the facts. 


Oxford, 

November 26, 1913. 


Yours truly, 

F. J. EIOHAEDS. 


s, p. a, K. rasss, madkas, h.c. — ^1014 




THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 


1. The Society shall be called the Mxthio Socieiit. 

2. The Society was loriced with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, _ History and Eeligions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and fl?e other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

6. The subscription shall be — 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which xnay remain unre- 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will bo admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent /«6 to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of historical interest will be arranged and 
intimation thereof given to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in July. 

11. Framing and alteration of Kules rest entirely with the Committee. 


S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, 

eev. f. goodwill, 


Jmnt Seentaries, 
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THE MAHAVAM&A AND SOUTH 
INDIAN HISTOKY 

By Mb. S. Keishnaswami Aiyangab, m.a., m.b.a.s. 

I 

Thb pablication of a corrected text of this Pali work and a revised 
translation by Professor Geiger mark an important step in the direction of 
the investigation into the historical value of this chronicle so far as it bears 
on the history of South India. That Professor Hulzsch should have carried 
on this investigation some way in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society for July of last year indicates the attention that this question^ is 
likely to receive, though the learned Professor confines himself to the period 
of South Indian history covered by lithic records in the publication of which 
he has done the best work so far for this part of the country. There is, 
however, another part of that history which requires as much investigation, 
nay even more, as it remains comparatively unexplored. Notwithstanding 
the translations already available the facilities for the study of this ques- 
tion did not exist for pursuing definite lines of enquiry till now. Professor 
Geiger’s translation and the researches of ,pr. Fleet and a few others make 

the study possible. _ , • . ^ i. 

Professor Geiger’s translation carries the work just to the point at which 

light from inscriptions becomes available. It is particularly of this part and 


of its historical value, that there has been the greatest divergence of opinion. 
A careful and scholarly investigation into this period was wanted and has 
now become possible. Before we proceed to set forth the information 
available, a brief resume of the results of Professor Geiger’s study will be 
of value to those who may not be able to make the study for themselves: 
the more so, as some important questions bearing on the literature and 
history of the Tamils depend upon the historical value of these chronicles of 
Ceylon. 

'Leaving aside the literary questions connected with the Mahavams'a for 
the time, the sources from which the Chronicle drew its material can be 
traced by means of the Vamlattappakas'ini, a native commentary on the 
Chronicle by an unknown author. Dr. Fleet’s researches leave little doubt 
as to the llahavams'a being a ‘ dipika ’ or commentary on the Dipavams'a ; 
and this would warrant the inference that the Mabavam^a of the ancients 
in the introduction is no other than the Dlpavam^a itself. At the time 
of the composition of the earlier of these, the Dipavamsa, at the close of the 
fourth century A.D., there existed in Ceylon a sort of chronicle embodying 
the history of the island from its legendary beginnings onwards. This old 
chronicle constituted part of the Attakatha, i.e. the old Commentary- 
literature on the canonical writings of the Buddhists which Buddhagho^a 
took as a basis for his illuminating works. It was like the AttakathS, 
composed in old Sinhalese prose, probably mingled with verse in the Pali 
language. 

This Attakatha-Mahavam:§a existed, as did the Attakatha itself generally, 
in various recensions in different monasteries of the island. The diver- 
gences among these recensions were slight. That at the Mahavihara 
monastery at Anuradhapura was of particular importance as it is from this 
recension that the author of the Mahavam^a Tika drew for his material. 

The Chronicle must originally have come down only to the arrival of 
Mahinda in Ceylon, but was continued later in all probability down to the 
reign of Mabasena (beginning of the fourth century a.d.) with whose reign 
both the MahavamiSa and the DipavamiSa come to an end. 

The Dipavamsa presents the first clumsy redaction in Pali verse. The 
Mahavamila, on the contrary, is a new treatment of the same material 
distinguished by greater skill in the use of the Pali language, by more 
artistic composition, and by a more liberal use of the material contained in 
the original work. The author of this is known by the name Mahanaman. 

Buddhaghosa bases his historical introduction to the Sainantapasidhika 
on the DipavaimSa, but he completes and amplifies the information therein 
available, by recourse to the only other source, the Attakatha itself. 

The Mahavam^a Tika brings to the contents of the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavami^a further additions from the same original source. This last was 
not composed till the period a. p. lOQO to 1250, This Tika leaves no doubt 



that the author had the Aflabatha before him and also supposes it to be 
known to his readers and accessible to all. 

Thus it is clear that all these works had, practically, the same source of 
information and were composed at different periods by different authors 
in the following order : Dipavam^a (fourth century) Samantapasadika (fifth 
century), Mahavamia (sixth century) and the Tika (in the eleventh or 
twelfth century). 

In regard to the trustworthiness of these chronicles Professor Geiger is 
pitted against R. 0. Franke, Kern, and 'V. A. Smith. H. C. Norman to a 
qualified extent, and Rhys Davids are in support. The Professor follows 
Windiscli in regard to the interpretation of the Buddhistic tradition, and 
would not have us pour away the child with the bath, but would begin by 
removing the mythical additions. But we need by no means take the 
residue as current coin. Here we are concerned to examine how far the 
tradition is established as trustworthy, by internal or external evidence, and 
how far shaken as being untrustworthy. 

If we pause first at internal evidence then the Ceylonese Chronicles will 
assuredly at once win approval in that they at least wished to write the 
truth. Certainly the writers could not go beyond the ideas determined by 
their age and their social position and beheld the events of a past time 
in the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they cerbarnly did not intend to 
deceive their hearers or readers. This is clear from the remarkably objective 
standpoint from which they judge even the mortal foes of the Aryan race. 
That certainly deserves to be emphasized. It is true not only of dominating 
personalities (such as, to all appearance, Ejfira was), but also of the two 
usurpers Sena and Guttika of whom it is said: (Dip 18.47 and Mah 21.11) 
rajjam dhammena karayum (ruled the kingdom with justice). 

‘ Besides, the obvious endeavour to make out a systematic chronology 
is such as to inspire confidence at the outset. Indeed whole sections of the 
DipavamiSa consist entirely of synchronistic connexions of the ecclesiastical 
tradition with profane history and of the history of India with that of 
Ceylon.’ This, in the Professor’s own words, is his opinion of the historical 
value of the Chronicles from internal evidence. 

More important is the external testimony which supports the Ceylon 
tradition. In regard to the list of Indian kings the Ceylon tradition finds 
support in Brahman tradition concerning those before Asoka. Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru are contemporaries of Buddha according to tbe canonical tradition, 
and Brahman traditions agree in regard to the two names; the Nandas, 
Chandragupta, and Bindusara are undoubted historical personages and in 
regard to them the traditions agree closely. Gbandragupta’s Brahman coun- 
sellor Chanakya is known to the Chronicles. It is only in regard to the 
length of the reigns of Bindusara and Asoka that there is slight difference. 
In so far as this period of Indian history is concerned the Ceylon tradition 
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finds support in the Hindu Puri^as though Jain tradition does not agree 
quite so well. _ 

The Dipavamsa, the Mahavamla and the tradition of the country itself 
are unanimous that the conversion of Ceylon was the work of two of 
Asoka’s children, his son Mahinda and his daughter Sangamitta. The fact 
of the conversion of the island does not find mention in the two Bock Edicts 
of Asoka which mention the island, namely, Edict XIII which includes the 
island among those to which Asoka despatched missionaries and in Edict II 
among those in which he provides for the distribution of medicines. These 
are of the thirteenth year of his reign, while the conversion of the island is put 
down to the eighteenth year in the Ceylonese tradition. Such an omission 
casts a doubt upon the authenticity of the tradition which, according to 
V. A. Smith, is heightened by the suspicious look of the name Sangamitta. 

There is nothing unusual about the canonical name superseding the lay, 
and this seems even to have been the fashion in later inscriptional times, as 
the name of the several queens, nay, even those of the Chola rulers would go 
to prove. There is nothing to warrant our expectation that Asoka should 
mention these names in any of his edicts. The two already referred to are 
earlier than the date of conversion of the island and the only other where we 
can expect such reference is according to Fleet of date 256 a.b. twenty 
years later than the event which makes the reason for mention not suffi- 
ciently compelling. In any case we are on too uncertain ground to draw 
definite conclusions from this omission. 

The mention of Ceylon in the earlier edicts, if the name Tambapanni is 
to be taken as referring to the island and not the coast opposite, can only 
warrant the inference that before Mahinda relations existed between conti- 
nental India and Ceylon, and that efforts were made to transplant Buddhist 
doctrine to Ceylon. This inference finds support in the Mahfivamla and the 
Dipavamsa which relate that ‘ Asoka, sending to Devanampiyatissa presents 
for his second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the doctrine 
of the Buddha.’ 

The history of the missions as related in these chronicles finds con- 
firmation in important particulars in the inscriptions in the Bhilsa Topes. 
There is architectural evidence of an unimpeachable character in the same 
monuments regarding the transplantation of the branch of the sacred Bodhi- 
tree from Uruvela to Ceylon. 

There is thus a very strong body of evidence to support the assumption 
that the chronicles do attempt to give what their authors accepted as a true 
narration of events mixed np, of course, with all that their pious fancies 
depicted as the necessary accompaniments of the successful adoption of the 
true doctrine. If so much is warranted in regard to the events narrated, the 
next important enquiry would naturally be the value of the chronology of the 
Qhronicles. 
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II 

The objective confirmation of the chronicles detailed alread 3 ’ proves at 
least that the statements made in the chronicle are not altogether untenable 
and are worthy of being tested. They are not to be accepted as infallible, 
and the longer the interval between the time of the events and that of the 
narration the greater is the possibility of error and the more will the in- 
fluence of legend be noticeable. 

This general position applies with particular force for the oldest period 
extending from the landing of Vijaya to the accession of the sixth in succes- 
sion from him, Devanampiyatissa. The first fact that casts suspicion is that 
the date of Vijaya’s arrival is said to have been the date of the Buddha’s 
death. All the reigns are given a round number of years for their duration ; 
and there is a positive impossibility in regard to the reigns of the last two : 
Pandukabhaya and Mutas'iva, The former ascended the throne at thirty- 
seven and had a reign of seventy years. This would give him 107 years of life. 
His successor was born of a marriage before he ascended the throne, and must 
have been past the prime of manhood when the father died. Yet his succes- 
sor is credited with the long reign of sixty years. The only explanation 
possible for this is that the chronology was made to fit a scheme for making 
the arrival of Vijaya coincide with the Nirvana of the Buddha which co- 
incidence somehow got to be believed in at the time. There would then be 
an error of about seventy or eighty years. This error need not invalidate the 
tradition, however, as tho account of Pandukabhya’s campaigns gives one a 
decisive impression of trustw'ortbiness. Even for the period following there 
are clear evidences of gaps filled up in this manner, as for instance, the reigns 
of the following six rulers, of whom four are sons of the last with two usurpers 
between, occupy a span of ninety-two years. When we come to the reign of 
Duttagamani, the chronology becomes credible, the numbers appear less 
artificial and more trustworthy. Even in the period of doubtful chronology 
the reign of Devanapiyatissa and the arrival of Mahinda stand out clear from 
the wavering traditions of the times before and after. 

The starting point of the chronological tradition recorded in the monkish 
chronicles of Ceylon is the year of the Buddha’s death. Por this tradition 
events and historical characters are of importance only in so far as they were 
of importance for the development of the Buddhist community. There are 
isolated occurrences and personalities connected, even in early times, with a 
certain date which announced the time that had passed since the Buddha’s 
death. There would naturally be gaps between, and fictions would be made 
filling up and completing the tradition. This was probably the manner in 
which the chronological system of Ceylon was built up, taken over in all pro- 
bability from the Attakathi. 

One of the fixed dates established at a specially early period which forms 
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the corner stone of the whole system is the number 218 for the coronation 
of Asoka. This event is said to have taken place four years after the actual* 
succession of Asoka and this would bring this last event to 214 years after the 
Nirvana. Subtracting from this twenty-eight years for Bindusara the father, 
and twenty-four for Chandragupta the grandfather of Asoka, Ohandragupta’s 
accession would have taken place 162 years after the Nirvana. His accession 
is now generally ascribed to the year 321 B.o. The year of the Nirvana would 
thus be 321 + 162 or 483 B.c. Admitting the hypothetical character of the two 
dates, it must still be said that the year 218 for the coronation of Asoka is one 
which deserves to be the least suspected, as there is nothing impossible or 
even improbable in regard to the preservation of a definite tradition over the 
comparatively short period of time. In regard to the date of Chandragupta’s 
accession a little shifting backward or forward may be necessary but the error 
is likely to be just a few years. In regard to the duration of the two reigns, 
the twenty-four years for Chandragupta may be taken as quite certain as in 
this particular the northern and southern traditions are in agreement, while 
the difference of three years may have to be allowed one way or the other for 
his son. Nevertheless there seems to be a tendency to unanimity in regard 
to the much disputed date of the Buddha’s death as stated above. 

It is needless to discuss here all the alternative dates offered for the same 
event except that of the chronology current in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
namely, the year 544 b. c., for the Nirvana. That this date is wrong and 
contains an error of about sixty years is now generally admitted. Nor is it 
based on a continuous tradition as has already been pointed out by Fleet. It 
is a relatively late fabrication and has to be referred to the eleventh century 
A. D. As a matter of fact indications are to be found that, in earlier times, 
and indeed, down to the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. an era 
persisted even in Ceylon which was reckoned from 483 B. c. as the year of 
the Buddha’s death. From the middle of the eleventh century the new era 
took its rise being reckoned from the year 544 B. o,, and is still in use. 

In discussing this question King Parakramabahu and his predecessors up 
to Udaya III 1507 A. B. will have to be dated. That Parakramabahu was 
crowned when 1696 years had elapsed after the Buddha’s death (i. e. in the 
year 1697 A.B.) is derivable from inscriptions, confirmed and completed by 
literary data. Eight years later (i. e. in the year 1705 a. b.) a second coro- 
nation apparently took place. In the fourth year afterwards when 1708 
years had gone by since the Nirvana (that is in the year 1709 A. B.) he held 
a Buddhist Synod. According to the Ceylonese era these are the years a. d. 
1153, 1161, 1165. This period for Parakrama is supported by an entirely 
independent source, namely, a South Indian inscription at the temple of 
Tiruvalisvara at Arpakkam. Thus for the second half of the twelfth century 
A. D., the existence of the Ceylon era beginning from 544 B. Oi is established 
||iiti;obrtain%^v;;j;:& , ’-r 



According to the Oulavamla, the six predecessors of Parakramahahn from 
Parakrama Pan^u (121 in Wijesimha’s list) reigned 107 years. The acces- 
sion of the last named prince will thus fall in 1690 A. B. or according to the 
Ceylon era A. D. 1046. This date is confirmed by the South Indian Mani- 
mangalam inscription of the same date, according to which ParS-krama Pan4a 
was conquered and killed in this year by the Ohola King Eajfidhiraja I. The 
reign of two years given to him in the Ciilavamsa may be e.xplained by 
the possibility of the reign having been counted from one Indian year in 
which he began to reign and the next in which he met his death, both falling 
within the one year a. d. 1046. This would prove that the Ceylon era existed 
in the middle of the eleventh century a. d. 

Passing on to Udaya III (111 in Wijesimha’s list), there is a South Indian 
inscription which fixes for him a date which throws quite a new light on the 
whole reckoning of eras. According to the Cilia vamia the interval between 
the accession of Udaya and that of Parakrama Pandu is ninety-three years 
and eight days. We have seen above that the latter ascended the throne in 
1590 A. B. or A. D. 1046. We have consequently for the accession of Udaya 
III the date 1497 a.b. or A. d. 953. But according to a Tanjore inscription of 
Bajendra Choladeva, Udaya’s accession must be dated about the year a.i). 1015. 

This inscription gives an account of a military expedition to Ceylon and 
corresponds as to its details with one which, according to the Oulavamisa 
(53' 40 foil), occurred under Udaya at the beginning of his reign. According 
to Kielhorn’s calculations the Obola’s accession must have taken place be- 
tween the end of 1011 and the middle of 1012. The expedition falls between 
the fourth and sixth year of the reign, i.e. between a.d. 1015 and 1018. 
The years 1497 and 1498 a.b. must fall within this period. Taking the 
first years in each case, we get the date for the death of the Buddha the year 
483 B.c. (1497-1015 or 482 years complete ; hence 483 B. c.) 

So with Wibramainghe we must state the matter thus. The author of 
that part of the Culavamsa which deals with the kings from Udaya III to 
Parakramabahu I lived at a time when the present era, reckoned from 544 
B.c. was in use. He was acquainted with three well-established dates, 1497, 
1590, 1693 A.B. for the accession of Udaya III, Parakrama Pandu and 
Parakramabahu I. But he did not know that the first of the three dates was 
based on quite a different era, reckoned from 483 B. c. The interval between 
Udaya III and Parakrama Pandu amounted, in his view, to ninety-three 
years but was in reality only thirty-one years (A. D. 1046-1051). 

Considering the detail in which the events of this period are described in 
the OulavamSa it is difficult to decide at what particular point the excess of 
sixty-two years should be struck out. The principal part of the excess Pro- 
fessor Geiger would strike out of the reign of Mahinda V and the interregnum 
that followed (116 and 116 of Wijesimha’s list) both together taking a period 
of forty-eight years. 


Thus then, it is clear that ail parts of the Ceylon Chronicle are not 
necessarily unreliable, nor is the chronology even of the earlier portions so 
faulty as to make the rejection of the chronicles imperative from the point 
of view of history. Professor Geiger’s other interesting disquisitions are 
indeed valuable in themselves, but are not material to the question of any 
South Indian synchronisms that may be discussed in the following pages. 

III 

Having examined as a preliminary study, the historical value of the 
Chronicle, it becomes necessary to consider in what manner the Chronicle 
comes into touch with South Indian history and tradition. While for Ceylon 
it is the Chronicle that supplies the information it has for South India 
to be Tamil literature, as inscriptions of a date before that of King Mahasena 
(A.D. 325-S52) are very rare indeed in this part of tbe country. The evidence 
of literature may not be so precise, nor perhaps of the same value, as that of 
the inscriptions. None the less they are of value and the more so where they 
are the only available evidence. Their value cannot be precisely appraised 
on the whole but in each instance it may be capable of being ascertained, if 
sufficient care be taken. 

The first reference in the Chronicle that calls for attention is the name 
Nagadipa given to a part of the Island of Ceylon. The Island as a whole is 
said to have been inhabited by the people called Nagas. There is further on 
page 6 of Professor Geiger’s translation reference to the jewelled throne 
about which two Nagas, uncle and nephew, went to war. At the intercession 
of the Buddha they composed their quarrel and made a joint present of it 
to the Buddha himself. This is the account of the Buddha throne of 
miraculous power referred to in the ManimekhalS (Canto VIII, 1155-63) 
almost in the same terms. 

The next reference which finds mention in both the Chronicle and the 
Kavya is the Buddha footprint on Adam’s Peak. According to the former 
the Buddha having accepted the hospitality of Maniyakkika, ruler of Kalyani 
(in the South-West of the Island), left his footprints on Samantakiita. These 
footprints and their miraculous efficacy are both detailed in Canto 11, 
11. 20-25 of the work above adverted to. (Geiger trans., p. 8.) 

The next for which so far no actual reference on this side of the sea is 
available, is the statement that Vijaya and his companions who settled on 
the island found spouses in Madura. As a result of a mission in this behalf 
one thousand families of the eighteen guilds, landed at Mahatitta (Mantotta) 
opposite the Isle of Mannar (Geiger p. 59), along with the young ladies and 
their retinue. Future research must show how far this is actually true. 
One other small reference is that to the public square where streets intersect 
{sailed Nfigacatukkam. The letter hsiilf of the compound is a formation 
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whicli has its analogue in the Bhiltacatukkam at PuhSr at the mouth of the 
£avei‘y. (Ma^imekhala Cantos 1, 8, 20 and 22.) 

The Manimekhala gives an account of an almsbowl of miraculous power 
that provided an ine.xhaustible supply of food to all suffering from hunger. 
This belonged to a Brahman to whom Ohintadevi (Sarasvati or Goddess of 
Ijearning) gave it to relieve people of hunger when famine prevailed. When 
the need was over and there was no more occasion for any active use of it 
he placed it in a pond of water at Manipallava Island in the neighbourhood 
of Ceylon. This used to appear above the surface of the water once a year 
on the anniversary of the Buddha’s birth. On one of these anniversaries it 
came to the hands of Manimekhala as there was good occasion for the use of 
it. There is so far no reason to connect this with the almsbowl of the 
Buddha which was got from Asoka full of relics at the instance of Mahinda 
by Sumana. This latter after the use of the relics was placed in the palace 
by DevSnampiyatissa and worshipped there. 

So far the incidents referred to are of a traditional character. Except 
for a certain similarity of the tradition in regard to these particulars which 
may warrant the inference either of affiliation of the traditions to each other 
or of their being traceable to a common source these cannot be regarded as 
of any definite historical value. The next one is of a different character and 
may turn out to be of higher historical value, if not in its actual details, 
at least in its general features. This brings us in point of time to 187 u. c. 
according to the scheme of chronology adopted by Geiger. 

It was in this year that Buratissa, one of the younger brothers of Tissa, 
succeeded to the throne of Lanka or Ceylon. The Chronicle has it that be 
was known as Suvar^apindatissa before his accession. Whether this has any 
connexion with the Prince in the Manimekhala who is said, on account 
of his meritorious works, to have been born of a cow in the shape of a golden 
egg it would be too much to* say with the evidence available. It was in his 
reign that the first Tamil usurpation is recorded in the Chronicle. Two 
Tamils sons of a freighter who brought horses for sale, conquered the king 
and ruled justly for twenty-two years. After a restoration of the old dynasty 
for another decade came the more important usurpation by the Tamil 
Eiara. 

Elara is described as of noble descent who came from the Chola country 
to seize the kingdom, over-powered the ruler Asela and ruled for forty-four 
years with even justice towards friend and foe, on occasions of dispute at 
law. The king had a bell hung up at the head of his bed which could be 
rung by those who desired a judgment at law. The king’s only son killed a 
calf by accidentally running his oar over it. The cow came and rang the 
bell of justice and the king had his son decapitated in the same m|.imer as 
the calf was. Professor Hultzsch points out the similarity betweelilbis and 
the ^aiva miracle recorded in the Periyapumnmi in regard to lA) Chola 
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Manu at Tiruvarur as also the undoubted allusion to it in the 8ilappadhi- 
hdram. 

The story of Manu Ohola may be traceable to a common source with the 
Ceylon Chronicle, but neither of them give any clue to the actual source. 
The reference in the Silappadhikdrmi makes the point more clear. This 
work couples this incident with another of a similar character and ascribes 
both of them, as it appears from the manner of the reference, to the same 
king. The other incident is the well-known story of the king who gave an 
equal weight of his flesh to save a dove from a hunter. This is one of the 
Jataka stories and it occurs in the Brahman Pura^as in connexion with ^ibi, 
the Emperor. This last is an old Ohola according to the Choia genealogies 
of a later period. 

The next act of justice on the part of Elara, the tearing up of a snake to 
take out the young of a bird may be passed over, but the one that follows is 
of importance. He was not a Buddhist according to the Chronicle but when 
he had damaged a Stupa unwittingly by striking against it in the course of a 
drive he offered to pay the penalty by saying, ‘ Sever my head also (from the 
trunk) by the wheel ’. This has a curious resemblance to a story in regard 
to a Pandyan king who cut off his right hand for having rudely knocked at 
the door and caused disturbance to a loving pair in bed. 

The third incident in this line is the complaint brought before the king 
by an old woman whose paddy, spread out to dry in the sun, was damaged 
by untimely rain. He fasted to bring Indra, the god of rain, to a sense of 
his duty and got him to order seasonal rain. This is quite similar except 
for local and artistic details in the story to that of Ugra Pandyan who com- 
pelled Indra by force of his arm to send rain into the Pandya country, and 
thus relieve the country from famine. 

Though none of the details agree, as details, the same exaggerated idea of 
justice is ascribed as the principal characteristic of the great Ohola Karikala. 
The bell of justice seems quite a common feature. The Pandyan who died 
of a broken heart for failure of justice in the Silappadhikdrcm is described 
as having had this adjunct for judging. This is what again is referred to in 
a verse which the thirteenth century Ottakkuttan composed in honour of his 
disciple Kulottunga II. These differences of detail notwithstanding, there 
is the fact that Elara was a Tamil of noble descent who came from the Ohola 
country. Can he be identified with Karikala or one of his ancestors ? He 
might have been one of the predecessors of Karikala, but no direct identi- 
fication is possible on the strength of the Chronicle under reference. 

The next item that brings the Chronicle into contact with India, this 
time as a whole, is the assemblage of priests from all parts of the country on 
the occasion of the consecration of the Great Thupa. The following places 
contributed the contingents of Bikshus. Bajagaha, Isipatana (Benares), 
Jitavana, Ghositirma (Kosambi), Dakkiijagiri (Ujjeni), Asokarma (Puppa* 


pura), Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, Alasanda (the city of the Yonas), Vindhyan 
Forests Boad, Bodhimancja (near Buddhagaya), Vanavasa and the Kelasavi- 
hara the situation of which is not described. Of these places there is one 
South Indian place for certain and that is Vanavasa (Banavase in South 
Kanara). The other is perhaps the Pallavabhogga. Although it would be 
hazardous to argue from the order of these places and draw inferences as 
to their geographical location, Pallavabhogga seems placed in the narrative 
somewhere about the north-west with the Alexandria of the Yavanas. The 
only certain inference possible is that the Pallavaa were not as yet in the 
part of the peninsula where later we are accustomed to look for them both 
from literature and from inscriptions. In other words the Pallava kingdom 
of Kanchi had not yet been formed according to the Mahavamsa. 

This is a point of considerable importance to Tamil literary history as the 
same conclusion is inferable from a study of the Tamil classics alone. 

The next point of contact is the reign of Vattagamani 44-17 B.c. with 
an interregnum from 44-29 b.c. Immediately after his accession to the 
throne, he had to meet two dangers that threatened his very existence. The 
one was an invasion of Ceylon by the Tamils and the other a rebellion by 
the Brahman Tissa in Boha^a. He got rid of the Brahman by setting him 
to fight the Tamil invaders, but he found the invaders too strong for him. 
Having been defeated he became a fugitive and lived in hiding for fourteen 
years in the family of a subject of his through the good offices of a Bikshu. 
While escaping with his two queens and two sons, he found it necessary to 
abandon the junior Somala with his royal crown and the almsbowl of the 
Bnddha. He gave the first to Somala and hid the bowl in the Vessagiri 
forest. Of the seven Tamils who invaded Oeylon this time one took Soma 
with the crown for his share and returned. The other appropriated the 
almsbowl and followed. The remaining five reigned for fourteen years and 
seven months. The first of these five was named Pulahatta. Is this Arya 
Pirahattan whom Kapilar addresses in Kurinjippattu ? He was slain by his 
commander of troops Bahiya who in turn was overthrown by his (General 
Pa^ayamara. This last was slain by his Commander of forces Pilayamara 
who in turn was overthrown by Dathika who was finally killed by Vattaga- 
mani. The capture of the queen Soma, the carrying away of the almsbowl 
and the names Pa^ayamara and Pilayamara may find references in Tamil 
literature. These last names sound rather like Palayan Maran of Mogar near 
Madura. In connexion with these there are two other small details 
which throw some light upon the religious condition of the time. As 
Vattagamani was fleeing from the field of battle a Jain ascetic by name Giri 
exclaimed in exaltation, says the Chronicle, ‘ The great black lion is flying.’ 
For this insult the arima where the Jain lived was destroyed and a Vihfira 
(the Abhayagiri vihara) was built in its place. When the seven warriors 
took umbrage at the severe treatment accorded to one of their nninber by 
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the despotic monarch, the Bikshus who intervened asked the question 
whether the Dharma wonld be advanced by the success of the king or by the 
prosperity of the Tamils. The answer expected, as in fact the answer given, 
was that it would prosper under the king. When the king restored himself 
be called back Soma and reinstated her in her former position as queen. In 
her honour was built the Somarama which was also called Manisomarima 
to bring in the Chulamani or crown that she had carried with her. It was 
in this reign that the three pitakas (baskets of the Buddhists) and the 
attakatha were written down. 

The two sons of Vattagamani ruled in succession. The second of these 
was not a Buddhist and was a rebel. His name was Ooranaga and he had for 
his queen Anuia. Among the rapid succession of Anula’s lovers there are 
two Tamils, the city-carpenter Vatuka and the Bamila Brahman Niliya. 

The next reference to South India occurs in the reign of Ilanaga, A. n. 05 
to 101. There was, early in the reign, a rebellion of the clan called the 
Lambakannas. Ilanaga, was an exile for three years in India and returned 
with an army with v/hich he defeated the rebellious clan and regained his 
throne. There is here a story of Il.anaga’s son and the statement resembles in 
some details the story of Karikala. The queen of this prince Ghandamukha- 
siva had the name Damiladevi. 

In the reign of Voharikatissa (a. n. 263 to 285) as he was called, there was 
a fratricidal war. He was an enlightened ruler who set aside bodily injury 
as a penalty. His reign was remarkable for the prevalence of heretical opinion 
particularly the Vetulya (Vaipulya) doctrine which he is said to have sup- 
pressed. His brother Abhaya was caught in an intrigue with the queen and 
had to flee for protection to India. Through the help of a disaffected 
uncle of his and with the assistance of the Tamils he was eventually 
able to overthrow his brother and take both the queen and the kingdom. 

From A.D. 296 to 315, there was a usurpation, this time by the Lam- 
bhakannas of Ceylon. There was a succession of three, namely, Sanghatissa, 
Sanghabhodhi and Gothakabhaya. The second of these was a particularly 
pious monarch and piety according to the ideals of old goes generally 
with incapacity for efficient government. There was naturally a rebellion 
under the minister-treasurer Gothakabhaya and the king had to flee for 
life. He met a beggar who offered him food out of his little store and in 
reward the king asked the beggar to cut off his head and take it to the 
usurper and secure the reward. The beggar wa'S reluctant and to save him 
the crime the king gave up the ghost where he sat, so as to enable the beggar 
to take the head and gain the price without committing a crime. Such 
stories are common enough but the point here is it has quite a family re- 
semblance to that given of the patron chief Kuma^a of the Tamil country 
(pp, 162-162 of Pundit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition of Purnanuru). In the 
reign of the last of these Gothabhaya (302 to 315) the Vetulya heresy was get- 





I ting stronger in its following and he is said to have seized skt 3 ' of the hereti- 

cal Bikslius in the Abhayagirivihara and banished them to the opposite coast. 

I A Bikshu from the Ohola people (by name Sanghamitta) who attached 

himself to one of the exiled there and who was well versed in the teachings 
! concerning the exorcism of spirits, came over filled with bitter enmity to the 

' priests of the Mabavihara monastery and played a decisive part in the assem- 

I bly arranged for the discussion of the merits of the two schools of Buddhistic 

[ teaching. He got the better of it in the argument so much that the king 

i was well pleased with him and appointed him to be in charge of his two sons 

t Jettatissa and Mahasena. By partiality to the latter the Bikshu lost favour 
with the former who succeeded to the throne after the death of his father. 
The hostility between the two sects had gone so far that at the funeral of the 
king, Jettatissa found that the other sect declined to do the honour due to 
the departed sovereign and Jettatissa in revenge had to perpetrate a massacre 
i of the recalcitrant priests. Sanghamitta was afraid of his life and went away 

I to India till the throne should pass to his favourite pupil Mahasena, 

Mahasena’s reign, which according to the scheme of chronology adopted 
by the learned editor and translator of the Mahavamsa is a. d. 325 to 352, is 
: occupied with the dispute and mutual destruction of the respective monas- 

teries of the two sects. Sanghamitta and the minister ^ona were votaries of 
I the new school. Meghavannabhaya, another minister, was of the other school. 

‘ This latter revolted against the monarch and came to terms w’hen the latter 

I had undertaken in a measure to restore the partly destroyed. Mahavihara 

I the obnoxious minister and the Choliya priest were got rid of by assassina- 

tion through the intercession of one of the queens. Another then by name 
Tissa took the place of the dead priest and the Mahavihara had again to be 
evacuated. There could have been no peace and it looks as though there 
i were none. One interesting statement in the midst of all this controversy is 

; that the king destroyed the temples of the Brahmanical gods, among which 

I the phallic Siva finds specific mention, in order to build the Manihlravihara. 

Mahasena’s reign brings the Mahavamsa proper to a close. 

' Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the actual dates in the 

; Chronicle there can be no manner of doubt now as to the broader periods. 

There is very strong ground for accepting Professor Geiger’s scheme. There 
' can be no objection to taking the dates as generally correct. If by gathering 

! together the references to India from the Chronicle we could examine in the 

\ light of these whatever information may be available on this side of the sea, 

' there is the likelihood of some confirmation in regard to certain outstanding 

, facts ; but it must at the same time be recognized that there is no Chronicle 

f, on this side to compare with the Mahavamia. Begrettable as this absence 

may be it is advantageous in some respects because the information available 
: J would throw an unmeant and perhaps therefore a truer light, upon the 

platters under consideration, 

l| 
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There is a body of Tamil literature of which some at least has to be 
referred to this period. Does a study of the Chronicle throw any light upon 
this question? The object of this study of the Chronicle is to make such a 
comparative study possible. In what has been gathered above one fact 
stands out clear that there was considerable intercourse between the island 
and the mainland, particularly the Chola country. There is again clear 
statement that there were Brahman settlements and Brahman temples in the 
island ; that the kind of Buddhism that came from the Chola country was 
the Mahayana form whereas that which is traceable to upper India is the 
HinaySna. Does this general position find any echo in the literature of this 
period? 

We shall not enter into any examination of specific details on this 
occasion. We would reserve that for a fuller examination seeing that 
Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai joins issue with astronomical data. The 
Mahavamsa, at least this part, does not mention that Gajabahu went to India 
or built a temple to Pattinidevi as the Silappadhikaram says a Gajabahu did. 
But the other side must have better authority than they are able to produce, 
as this omission may possibly be explained away. 

Without in any way anticipating the discussion we have promised to our- 
selves it may be pointed out that monks of the Mahavihara monastery were 
under no obligation whatever to mention this fact. The question whether 
week days were in use in South India before a particular date will have to 
be examined separately from evidence South Indian. All this and other 
connected matter will be considered in a detailed study of the ancient litera- 
ture of the Tamil? as they are at present available. 


ESSAT SUE GUN^Pirr^ ET LA 
BKHATKATHA 

B¥ Peofbssok Felix Lac6te 
{Tvanslchted by tits Rb'd, A. M. TahatA, M^.4., 

CHAPTEE III 

THE PAICAOI LANGUAGE 

The work of Dandin, quoted above, has mdaced as to thiak that before 
G-uiiadhya Pai§aci did not exist, at least as a literary language; the 
legend leads to the same conclusion : Gunadhya, having given up the use of 
Sanskrit, of prakrit, and of every local dialect, would have remained practi- 
cally dumb, had he not used Pai§aci. Besides, the originality of that lan- 
guage seems to have struck deeply the Indian Savants, and it has done a 
great deal to raise the fame of Gunadhya. What then was Pai9aci ? _ 

Before answering : a prakrit— it is necessary to agree on the meaning of 
that word. Not that I mean to discuss here in detail the diflicult problem of 
Prakrits ; for that I refer the reader to the works of Mr. Senart and of Mr. 
Pischel.* Here I will content myself with some definitions which will serve 
as a basis for what is to follow. 


THE ABTIPIOIAL 0HABA0TEBISTIC8 OP THE PElKBITS 

It would be a misuse of the word prakrit to apply it to the ordinary verna- 
culars. Under the general term of prakrits Indian grammarians understand 

IB Senart, TU Imeripiiom of Piyadasi ; B. Piaohel, arammatikder PrakrU-Spraclm [Qt. 
det I.-A. Ph., I, 8) ; the ciueatioii of Pai?.aoi ia summea up in para. 27, with the neoa^ 
bibliographical inaioations; they have only to bo oompletea by feose of G. A. Giietaon. ^ 
PUiZlangua^en of m-thMrn India [London. Th® reader will sae easily ^low 

much I am indebted to those works ! yet I must warn Mm that I am alone responsible for my 
deductions regarding Pai<?aoi, 
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literary languages which are to a large extent artificial. They are tint 
denved from classical Sanskrit, but at the same time, they do not represen 
the dialectic products of the local evolution of the Vedie language Thev aw 
languages which did really exist but which have been altered Ld rec^ulated 
according to some conventional rule by theoricians. Prakrit is opposed to San- 
skrit and to apabhramga, at least was so in ancient times. The KavvadarnB 
makes a distinction between the works written in Sanskrit, in prfikrit in 
apabhramga, and those in which are used more than one of those langua<^es 
or in the smgmar the last two words must be understood as generic 
Such IS also the implicit classification of Vararuci, who, in the Prikrtapra- 
kaga, does not mention apabhramga. a proof that he does not consider it 
as a prakrit. Yet. the barrier between an apabhramga and a prakrit is very 

f gJ^ammarians simply make apabhramga a kind 

of praknt, as it is seen in Hemagandra’s work and in the Markandeya Eavim 
ra. n le other hand, apabhramgas and prakrits very often go in 
of gauraseni, there is a Caurasena-apabhrfmga, 
a Maharfistra-apabhramga, of Magadhi a Magadha-apa- 
bhiamga. The examples given in Hemagandra’s Grammar show that 

language, without one being able to 
“■ would rather 


of tli8 Kavya* 
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l ttsotel, 1. 0 ,, para. 4, 


if apabhraiB^a, taken as a determined kind of prSkrit, is a language re- 
latively well defined, agreement has never been come to as to tbe meaning 
and extension of tbe general category ‘ Apabhramga ’ *. We see that later 
on, even non-Aryan languages i Markandeya), have been admitted into it. 

In any case, neither prakrits nor apabhram 9 as as we read of Ibem, no 
more than the monumental prakrits, can be taken to represent exactly any 
local dialect. It is true they bear, as a rule, local names, bnt that even does 
not mean that they have been used by writers of a determined country of 
India ; it only means that they have had as a basis a local dialect, more or 
less modified, and artificially altered. It is impossible to tell how far those 
voluntary alterations have gone ; the oldest inscriptions are written in a 
language ‘ de ch.ancellerie ’ already rather vague but certainly conventional. 

Thus prakrits, in the narrow sense given by grammarians to that 
term, have no linguistic reality, or rather they have only an indirect one. 
In that respect they are exactly like classical Sanskrit but certainly inferior 
to the language of the Brahmanas. A prakrit has no other existence but by 
the will of the writer who uses it j it is born the day when it pleases those 
who invent it to create it for literary life. This is the reason why the number 
of prakrits has a priori no limit and has never ceased to increase. The Pra- 
krtapraka{;a knows only four of them but, the more we go on in literary 
history, the more of them we meet in wonderful steadiness. It is generally 
admitted to-day that the variety of prakrits used in a dramatic work is not a 
sign of antiquity.’ This very fact, which was formally brought out in favour 
of the antiquity of the Mrcohakatika, for instance, now serves as an argument 
against it. If we had all the texts and if wo were able to restore the complete 
history of prakrits we would be able to assign to each, at least as far as it 
is a literary language with fixed grammatical rules, a father, so to say, and a 
date of birth. 

It is impossible to arrive at such precision. We shall content ourselves to 
define a prakrit with the help of three data : the name which indicates the 
local dialects of which it is an adaptation, the rules given by the native 
grammarians, lastly, the texts. Pai 9 aci is one of the oldest pr&krits; 
it is mentioned by the Prakrtapraka 9 a by the side of MabarBstri, of 
Magadhi and of Qauraseni, but it is not, by far, so well known as the other 
three. Its name— an exception— does not seem to be local ; the information 
given about it by grammarians is very scanty. Lastly, the only fragments 
of connected text which are still extant, are the few quotations we find in 
the Grammar of Prakrits of Hema^andra (IV, 303-28) and are believed 
to have been borrowed from the BrhatJeatha, 



THE EXTENSION OE PAiglOI 

to have existed very little in a literary form; it is regu- 
larly mentioned in the treatises of grammar, and it has been subdivided into 
numerous varieties, but, as a matter of fact, we never find it used in works of 
literature. ^ It is even difficult to affirm that this is due to chance alone 
and that tinae has caused the texts to disappear, and we are not at all sure 
toat Pai 5 aci has been used in any other work but the BrhathathS,. The 
Tibetans, voicing in this what they say is the doctrine of the Sarvastivadins 
affirm that, m olden times, the Sthaviras, one of the four great schools used 
to read their sacred books in the piQScika dialect, whereas the Sammitiyas 
used^to read them in apabhram§a, the Mahasamghibas in prakrit and the 
Sarvastivadins m sauskrit h That would tend to prove that Paicaci as 
a written language, has had a certain extension, if it were not evident that 
for the authors of the division of languages— it is attributed by Tsranatha to 

Pai§aci designates in a very vague manner 


f enor and barbarous dialect ; they do not know exactly what a prakrit 
is as they sp^k of apabhram^a as a prakrit, and they call it the language 
of ammals. Then how could we admit that they had the least idea of 


what paijaci was, when we see them attribute the 
Sthaviras, that is to the sects of Ceylon ? Shall we adm 
tradition, though altered on that point, can be ancient a 
as to the use of Pai 9 aci by certain sects ? There is n^ 
relied on as far as the Sarvastivadins are concerned. It 
bute to themselves the first rdle, as Mr. Kern® seems t 
Sarvastivadins have boasted to have had their sacred bo, 
sknt. The Sarvastivadins are (says I-Tsing) one of the 
Mula-Sarvastivadins. of which the Vinaya has found p 
Chinese and Tibetan sacred books. Now, in the Chinese 
has discovered 32 of the 36 chapters which form the sanskri' 
the Divyavadana and 21 of those chapters are borrowed fi 
the Mula-Sarvastivadins. The language of the Divyavadi 
singularly deviated from that of Panini, is all the same 
If the Sarvastivadins have told the truth concerning themi 
ca ion, as to the additions, shows too much esprii de syst&i 
it to be based on facts. I agree with Mr. Kern that we : 

SKern 10 ^ bouddhisme dans Unde, II, M8-S2. 

, «Jem6nts de fonaation du Divyavadana, Toudk Pao \ 

Nol wf DivyavadSna, BaUetia de I’Ecole francfise d’Es 


imitation of the laws imposed by the theoricians of the stage, who make their 
personages speak a dialect as far different from Sanskrit as their social status 
is lower. The Sarvastivadins attribute to the schools a regular language, the 
more vulgar in proportion to their being more beyond the pale of orthodoxy. 
The Sthaviras, occupying in that respect the lowest degree in the Tibetan 
classification, have been assigned Pai^i&ci, the very name of which seems 
to imply something degrading. The repartition of the languages among the 
four main groups of schools is necessarily posterior to the distribution of the 
eighteen schools under the four headings which is itself recent. Nothing, 
however, authorizes us to believe that we are in presence of an ancient 
tradition. 

Of the subvarieties of Pai^Aci only one, Qnlika-Pai9aci is known to us 
and that by one text [Arya stanzas quoted by Hemafandra, Gram. d. P, B. 
(Pischel), IV, 826 ]. 

There can hardly be any question of the use of Pai(;aci as a spoken 
language. A literary prakrit has never been identical with a spoken 
language. But Mr. Senart has suggested the idea that the name Pai^aci 
might very well have been applied just to the popular language, i.e. to 
apabhram5a. It would only be, he says, ‘ two different names to designate 
two analogous, if not identical, things. Perhaps it is for that reason that 
Vararuci does not mention apabhram9a. It is probable that, at the time 
when his grammar was written, the arbitrary * differentiation had not gone 
so far as to distinguish between Apabhram^a and Paigftci.’ It is true, as 
we shall see later on, that with the modern grammarians there is constant 
confusion between the Category Pai^Soi and the Category Apabhram^a. 
But that confusion, it may be noticed, is peculiar to modern grammarians 
who write at a period when Pai9aci, the use of which had completely 
disappeared from common use, is no longer but a name which is used 
altogether at random. Let us go back only as far as Hema9aDdra, and 
we shall see by the instances which he quotes, that Pai9aci indivi- 
dualizes itself by special characters, perfectly systematized and capable of 
keeping for it, to a certain extent, a Sanskrit physiognomy which is not 
its least striking originality. It does not seem to me that it should be 
confused with apabhram9a. As to the omission of apabhram9a my opinion 
is that it can be accounted for by the fact that in his time apabhram9a 
had not yet been used as a literary language. 

Mr. Hoernle has also suggested the hypothesis that Pai9aci might 
be a spoken language ; in that case it would be the language of the immigrant 
Aryans corrupted in the mouth of the Dravidian® populations.^ We shall 
discuss that opinion later on. Lastly, Mr. Grierson does not hesitate to call 

t lies Insc. de Hyatoi* H, p* 601, n» 

i A gramuaax of 111© XYIll-XSCi 
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modern ‘ Pai9aci the dialects actually in use in Kafiristan, the upper 
valley of Chitral, of the Svat, of the Indus as far as Ladak and Cashmere. 
Those languages of the North-West have some phonetic peculiarities in 
common with Pai9aci, but it would be going too far to give them the 
name of Pai9aoi, which historically they have never borne, unless it be for 
convenient classification. It is by supposition only that their ancestors can 
be identified with the several jjai-qacas recognized by the grammarians 
(V. infra), and they have certainly not sprung from Pai9aoi as it is taught us 
ty Hema9andra. 

0 

ORIGIN OP THE NAME PAiglOI 

The oldest prakrits, Qauraseni, Magadhi, Maharagtri bear local names. 
Must that necessarily be the case with Pai9aci ? Certainly not. ^auraseni, 
before it became a literary language, was the language of the ^urasenas 
who probably were the creators of the drama and had a popular poetry 
connected with the worship of Krsna ; it has not come by a sudden in- 
vasion into the written and learned literature, the day it was fixed by an 
artificial code, it had a poetical and religious ® past. The case is the same 
with Magadhi ; the name of the official bards (Magadhas) keeps alive the 
memory of the rhapsodies of Magadha. Maharastri, the most famous and 
the most used of prakrits in erotic poems, is reserved by the theoricians of 
the stage to the chanted stanzas ; we are allowed to see in that fact the 
continuation of a local poetical tradition of the Maharastra. Pai9aoi, 
on the contrary, has no antecedent ; it appears suddenly in literature only 
with Gunftdhya. No doubt it was based on an existing language, but why 
should it have kept the name of one of the peoples who spoke that language, 
if these semi-barbarians had not made themselves famous by any literary 
work? 

To believe that at any time peoples more or less savage have really been 
called Pi 95 cas, is an illusion ; the word in Sanskrit was always synonymous 
with Bhuta. The Pi9acas mentioned in the Mahdbharata (VII, 121 , 14 ) 
belong to an imaginary geography : The name is to be found, in an enumera- 
tion, after the names of real peoples, the Yavanas, Paradas, Kalihgas, 
Tahganas, Ambasthas, but just before the more vague classes of the bar- 
barians and hillmen. In that text the word Pai9aca simply means ‘ savages ’ 
lingeneral. 

Mr. Grierson, remarking that the pi9acas are flesh-eating demons — pi9aca 
=omophagos — and that cannibal legends, relating to the national origins 
and religion, are current in the regions of the north-west where precisely are 

I The "BU. Lmg, of North-West InSiii. s g. iLevi, Th. Ind, 830-5, 
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spoken the dialects called the modern PaiQSci, relies on these arguments to 
strengthen the linguistic considerations which have led him to propose that 
localization.* Must we then admit the existence of a nation of Picjacas, 
otherwise of cannibals ? It would in that case be cannibals inhabiting places 
where were spoken Indo-European dialects, which Mr, Grierson believes 
intermediate between Iranian and Indian languages. I am willing to admit 
that sometimes man-eaters have been called pi^Scas, but that the generic 
term, used as a proper name is meant to designate some special tribe of the 
north-west, is less probable. All the possible suppositions on that point, 
appear to me equally inadmissible. Must we suppose that peoples speaking 
an Indo-European language and certainly not addicted to cannibalism, have 
been called ‘ cannibals ’ on account of some old stories which they used to 
tell ? The Kau^ika-Sutra teaches indeed that to acquire vital strength it is 
necessary to eat seven vital parts of seven males among whom one Snataka 
and one king! Has one ever heard the Brahmans called pi^acas on that 
account ? It is not less difficult to believe that those peoples were given the 
name of the savages by whom they were surrounded. Lastly it is not 
possible to maintain that those cannibals assimilated themselves, only as far 
as language went, to the neighbouring tribes ; the savages, in those parts of 
India little accessible, have but too well succeeded in preserving their customs 
and languages for us to admit that in Kafiristan and the neighbouring regions 
they have in ancient times adopted an imported language. 

If piQaca has ever meant ‘cannibal’ and if there had been tribes of 
pi55cas those pi^acas did not speak Pai^aci, and they have nothing to do 
with the prakrit of Gunadhya. In Cashmere there are legends relating to 
struggles between Pi^acas and Nagas who are said to be the first inhabitants 
of the country, but I am unable to see in those legends the least trace of 
historical® reality. 

As for the possible correlation between the name of the Pasai language 
(group of Kafiristan) and the word pi 9 aca, suggested by Mr. Hoernle,® it is 
really but a hypothesis based on a verbal resemblance, but entirely devoid of 
any scientific demonstration. 

I shall have done with all the explanations of the name Pai§fici when 
I have mentioned that of Orooke*. The Bhutas or pi 5 acas are recognized, 
according to popular beliefs, by the fact that they speak through the nose ; 
that very peculiarity would then explain the name Paipaci. Unfortunately 
for that ingenious hypothesis, the grammarians teach us nothing of the 
kind and the fragments in PaigSci which have come down to us do not 
present any special phenomenon of nasalization. 


} * w Oomopliagos, 1905, Ip. 285 

8 01* OriersoB, The Pis* Ijmpg* p. 2 ISO-^OO. ® Ib Grierson, L c*, 5 n. _ 
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It is to the father of Pai^aci that wa must go to find out the origin of the 
name of that prakrit. Now, we have already remarked that it ought to 
be Gunadhya. I endorse the opinion of one of the commentators of the 
Vasavadatta of Subandhu, Narasimha Vaidya. He probably wrote in Bengal, ‘ 
at a period which I cannot possibly determine ; but, as he does not make any 
allusion to the commentaries of Jagaddhara and of ^ivarama-Tripathin, we 
may well presume that he was anterior to them; Jagaddhara can be placed 
approximately in the eighteenth century. After having said® Brhatkatha 
bJmtabhamJshyo granthabhedah, Gunadhyas tatJearta — he adds, quoting, as 
it seems, an older author, bhutabhdsapranetasau Gunddhyah Kavir ucyate. 
Although the term pranetar may be understood in the general sense of 
author and does not necessarily imply that Gunadhya is the creator of 
Pai^aci, it is nevertheless true that the name of Paiqaci was considered as 
indissolubly associated with that of Gunadhya. 

I conclude that it is either the Brhathathd itself or the legend of Gunidhya 
which should supply us with the required explanation. The author himself 
has been able to put his tale in the mouth of a piQ&ca, Kanabhuti, who, 
having been first a Yaksa, guilty of the indiscretion which has become 
legendary, was reborn picaca to relate the Brhathathd to Gunadhya. But 
that explanation is not in accordance with the older part of the legend, which 
attributes the indiscretion to Guiaadhya himself. I prefer the following; 
Gunadhya made use of a language new and very vulgar : from whom did he 
learn it V From ‘ savages ’ or from * pi$aoas’ ? And why should he have used 
it? Because of the bet. Once the pigacas were introduced into the legend, it 
was natural to call the nameless prakrit of Gunadhya ‘the language of 
piqacas.’ 

The presence of the piqacas in the legend of Gunadhya might be due to 
the vulgarity of Pai^Sci and, through an ulterior consequence, it would 
owe its name to them. That leaves altogether unsolved the problem of its 
linguistic origins. It can only be inferred that Paiqaci - was a literary 
adaptation of a language particularly vulgar, spoken by semibarbarian 
tribes, and that consequently it was bound to be different from it in many 
particulars. 

D 

THE PLACE OE OEIGIN OP PAigiOI 

That explains why there is no PiqSca-apabhramqa. If the language 
which had been adopted by Gunidhya was altogether different from literary 
languages and if by apabhramqas we must understand languages popular but 
susceptible subsequently to be used as literary languages, no one could have 
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had the idea of using it more or less as it was in a written work. We are 
certain only of some subvarieties. Hemachandra treats only of one, the 
Cnlika-Pai§acika, ‘ which Trivikrama and Simharaja called Oulika-Paiijici ®. 
Markandeya Kavindra ® mentions three of them, the Kaikeya— , the Qaura- 
sena — and the Pancala-Pai^aci, the only ones, he says, which are polished 
languages (nagara) ; the Kaikeya-P, would be based on Sanskrit, the ^aura- 
sena-P. (and the Pancala-P, which differs from it only by a phonetic detail) 
on Cauraseni. An unknowm author, whom he cites, gives the names of 
eight more, because he takes into account those which are not literary ; the 
Kah^ide^iya-, Paiidya-, Magadha-, Gauda-, Vracada-, Daksinfttya-, Qabara-, 
Dravida-. The three varieties known to Markandeya vvould alone be 
prakrits, the others would be but de^abhasas. The testimony of Markan- 
deya is rather recent, probably of the seventeenth century * ; at that time 
there was no longer a sufficient distinction made between written langu- 
ages and prakrits proper, as he rightly remarks, and the old notion of 
the prakrits, narrow but precise, had become altogether obscure. The list 
discussed by Markandeya shows that in the category of Pai^aci, have 
been included non-literary and altogether incongruous languages from the 
north and the south ; the outline of the classification has become so vague 
that the unknown author, whom he quotes, mentions a second time as 
apabbram9as most of the languages which he had mentioned already as 
paiqaca. ® Though there may be a relation between Qibara-Pai^aci and 
Cabari, which is classified as Vibhasa (the vibhisas come in order of 
excellence before apabhrara^as) , and between Vra9ada-Pai9aci and Vra9ada- 
apabhram9a, it seems that all the non-literary varieties of Pai9aci are 
the remnants left out from the recognized categories and there is no reason 
to associate them but for their barbarous character. In fact, Pai9§ci would 
have in the end signified in a general way, ‘ language of savages ’ ; and it 
is in this very sense that the Sarvastivadins, in the Tibetan tradition, have 
used that word. Vagbhata, dividing the works into four classes, according to 
the language in which they are written, places first Sanskrit ‘ the language of 
the gods,’ then the several kinds of prakrits, then apabhram9as, that is 
the common languages, as they are spoken, without contamination, in the 
several countries of India. Lastly, he closes his list with Pai9aci which 
he formally calls the ‘ language of demons’. Yad bhUtair ucyate Tcimcit tad 
hhmtiham iti sTnrtmiJ Pai9ioi ranks last as if bearing a note of in- 
famy. If it be true that Vagbhata, who is not properly a grammarian, and 
who surely reproduces a teaching anterior to him, goes back to the twelfth 
century, one sees that from early times the name of Pai9aci had become 


1 Hemaoaadra (ed. Pisohel), IV, 3S25-28. 
s rWd. para. 3, 27. 10. 

5 Pisohel, &.&P. S., para. 28, 
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synonymous with ‘ barbarian’. Bafc that unfavourable treatment, at a time 
when Pai^aci, long since dead as a literary language, was no longer but 
an old school reminiscence, maybe due to the meaning of the word pigaca 
much more than to the linguistic character of the prakrit of Gunadhya ; at 
any rate that teaches us nothing about the place of its origin. 

Laksmidhara, * whose evidence is modern, but based on earlier data, gives 
us of the pigacas a list original in this sense, that it is more geographical than 
linguistic : Paiidya-, Kekaya-, Bahlika-, Sahya-, ’Nepala-, Kuntala-, Gandhara-, 
and four more names which are corrupt. One sees that he localizes the 
pigacas on the confines of the i^rjan world and places most of them in 
the north and in the west. 

It is not there that the legend of Gunadhya cotild have led one to place 
the language which he had adopted. His travels led him into the Dekkan 
and it is in the forests of the Vindhja that he is believed to have learnt the 
language of the demons. Tet the objection has not much force in it. Gnria- 
dhya, as we have said alreadj, must lave been a great traveller, it is possible 
that he conceived the idea of utilizing dialects not yet used in literature, but 
familiar to the lowest classes of the north-west, artisans, Banyas of the 
Punjab, leaders of caravans, to be met with on all the roads in' India ; when 
one relates popular stories, it is sometimes considered an artistic nicety 
to ■patoiser a little. On the other hand, Gunadhya, without going very far, 
may have been able to know some of the dialects mentioned above ; some are 
met with in a sporadic manner in the Punjab itself (Kaikeya P) and in Sind 
(Vracada-P) ®. Still, that the forests of the Vindhya should have been given 


as the place where PaigSoi was spoken, is due to the fact that those 
forests and their wilderness supplied a well-known descriptive theme ; they 
are haunted by non- Aryan tribes, ‘these Pulindas, says the Olokasamgraha, ® 



who live in caverns, and whose banded masses in the open spaces of the 
forest, look like lines of sturaps blackened by fire. ’ Those places were 
suitable dwelling places for the pigacas. The fact has no greater importance- 

In a matter of this kind it is tie evidence of the language itself that 
should carry conviction, and we naust confess that it corroborates, though to 
a very limited extent, the previous indications and would lead us to look for 
the place of its origin in the nortli-west. 

Hemacandra treats of Paigaci immediately after ^auraseni but he 
contents himself with noting very briefly the points in which they differ. 
But this ‘ rapprochement ’ which is traced back to Vararuoi has been im- 
agined for the convenience of exposition and does not imply any real relation- 
ship between pauraseni and Paigtoij their phonetic system is quite 
different. On the contrary among the languages to which Mr. Grierson 


1 In Lassen Institutiones linguae Praepltieae, p. 13 ; and of. Pisohel, G. d. P. S., para. 27. 
*C.(inemon, ‘ The jPis.’ Lang,,^.i. 3B.K.C.S., yill, 31. 


gives the name of modern Pai^aci and of which the antecedents have 
perhaps some relationship with some of the non-literary languages classified 
as piqiacas by the grammarians, some have peculiarities in common with 
Pai^aci. The most striking concordance between PaipEci and the modern 
dialects studied by Mr. Grierson is the preservation of the intervocalitic i 
(shifted to (Hn Qauraseni and lost in Maharastri) : 

Ex: 


Sk. bhagavatl, 
Sk. gatcm, 

Compare; Sk. iatsb ‘fathsr’, 


P. bhagamit (Hem., IV, 307) . 

P. (Hem., IV, 307). 

Basgali tot, Wai-alS, tata, Pasai 
tat%, Kho-war tat (Grierson, 
p.104). 

But the most striking peculiarity of Pai 9 aci— perhaps still more 
characteristic of ^nlika-Pai^aci, is that to Sanskrit sonants answer surds. 

Sk. g, gh ; O.-P. h, kh. 


Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 325) : 
init.* : Sk. giritatam, 

Sk. gharrmh, 
med. : Sk. ■mgamvi, 

Sk. meghah, 

Sk. j, jh ; C.-P. c, ch. 

Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 325) : 
init.* : Sk. jiniMtah, 

Sk. jharjharah, 
med. : Sk. rdjd, 

Sk. nirjharah, 

Sk. d, dh ; G.-P. (, th. 

Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 326) : 
init.’ 


C.-P. kiritatam. 
C.-P. khamtiio. 
C.-P. 7iakaram. 
C.-P. mekJio. 


C.-P. cimuto. 
C.-P. chaccharo. 
C.-P. rdcd. 

C.-P. iiiccJiaro. 


med. 

Sk. d, 
init.^ 
med. 


C.-P. tmmruko. 

C.-P. thakkd. 

G.-P. tatdkam, manfcdani. 
C.-P. katliam. 


Sk. damanikah, 

Sk. dhakkd 

Sk. taddgam, mmulalam, 

Sk. gdilliam, 
and C.-P. i. 

Sk. Ddmodarali, P. 

Sk. sadanam, pradegah, P. 

vadanakmn, kmdai'pah. 

Sk. dh-, C.-P. th 
Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 326) : 
init.‘ : Sk. dhuli. O.-P. tMJl 

med. ; Sk. madhuram, C.-P. mathuram. 

1 5 ?liis is tb© tio^obizig o£ IlQinfiioandra, but bo wiirus us tbftt according to otbsr autbon (for 
isstauoe, Vararuci) tbe sbiiting o£ souants into surds nsver takes place to the initial letter. 


Tdmotaro. 

satanam, pateso, vatanakam, 
kantappo. 


\ 
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Pai95ci, on the contrary, keeps the Sk. dh. ex. (Hema., IV, 324) ayudham. 

Sk. b, bit ; C.-P. p, ph. 

Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 325) : 


init.^ 


med. 


Sk, bdlahah, 
Sk. bhagavatt, 
Sk. rahhasah, 
Sk. dimbmn, 


G.-P. pdlaho. 

C.-P. phakavatl. 

C.-^.raphaso. ^ 

C.-P. timpani (Eramadi^vara, 
in Pischel, Gr. d P. S. 
para. 191). 

Pai 5 aci sometimes keeps the Sk. hh sometimes replaces it by li. For the 
Sk. Bhavdti, Hemacandra gives hoih bhoti (IV, 318) and hoti (IV, 349, 
Sk, w ; P. on C.-P. jj. 

Ex. (in Pischel, l.c., para. 191) ^ 
init,® : Sk. vanam, 


med. : Sk. Govindah 


P. (C.-P.) (Kramadi^vara, 
1. c.). 

P. (C.-P.) Gopinio (Bhlmaha, 
1. c.). 

This change of sonants into surds is not to be found in any other prakrit. 
In C31ika-Pai9aci, it even extends to dh, which is in all the prakrits the 
most stable of consonants. 

Lastly other remarkable contrasts are the following : 

Sk. n ; P. n. 

Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 306): 

QunaganayuJctah P, gunaganajuiio. 

Sk. 1) P. I 







Ex. (Hemacandra, IV, 308) : 

Sk. salilam, P. salilam. 

Mr. Hoernie® is inclined to see in all these facts a defect of pronunciation 
of the_ peoples speaking Dravidian dialects when using Indian languages • 
Pai 9 aci would then be apabhramfa pronounced in a Dravidian way for' 
he says, ‘ the change of the Aryan sonant n, and 1 into surd n and I 
respectively is a characteristic peculiar to the Dravidian dialects. According 
to Caldwell those dialects had originally no sonorous mute. The Dravidians 
consequently, when they adopted an Aryan language, were naturally inclined 
to ill-pronounce the sonorous and to transform them into surds.’ Mr. Senart ‘ 
and Mr. Pischel ’ have found fault with that opinion. The former has called 
attention to the fact that ‘the hardening of sonorous consonants is found from 
time to time, at all periods, since Piyadasi, of the epigraphic prakrit.’ The 

1 Of. eolleotion of examples in Pischel l.c., parasrMO 191 

» m. Note on page 161. 3 Oomp. Gram, of the G. Lang. Int xi, 

* Insonp, of Piyadam, II, 60, 1. a. 5 l.o. para 27 * * 
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fact is that the inscriptions of Asoba give instances of it in places far apart in 
India: at Shahbazgarhi, not far from Attocb, in the valley of the Indus, j? 
changed into k : — 

maka (Senart; Insc. of p., I, 270) name of king Magas. 

Amtikini {Ibidem) : — ^name of king Antigone, 

b changed into p : 

padham {Ibidem, I, 175): corresponding inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada : bddham. 

At Khalsi, not far from the source of the Jumna, we find in the same 
passages, mdkd, amtekina, padha. 

At Dhauli in Orissa y changed into c: 

kamboca (Senart, Ibidem, I, 118) : Inscription of Khalsi : kainboja ; of 
Shahbazgarhi: kambogo. 

At Jaugada also in Orissa : 

d changed into t: 

patipatayema (Senart, Ibidem, II, 112) : corresponding inscription at 

Dhauli : pati^ddayenia* 

It would be perfectly useless to attempt to localize those sporadic facts from 
which no law can be deduced if the recent observations of Mr. Grierson had 
not called our attention to their presence in the inscription of Shahbazgarhi. 
Similar ones can be found to-day in Kasmiri, for g shifting to k (Grierson 
The Pis’, Lang., p. 96 ; the example is a word borrowed from Persian,) in Sina 
for sb. dh (Av. 8) to which corresponds b (G., p, 111), in Veron, Basgall, 
Ka 9 miri, Wai-ala, for b shifting top ,G. p., 116) : in Veron, for v shifting to 
p (G. p. 125). All these, I admit, are indications extremely vague, yet worthy 
of notice that from a remote antiquity the change of sonants into surds has 
been peculiar to the languages of the north-west. 

I will then fall in with Mr. Grierson and shall locate in that region the 
place of origin of Pai^aci, that is of the dialect imitated by Gunadhya; 
though what leads me to do so is not so much the latter observation as the 
former one which is to me more plausible : for modern dialects, such as 
Pai^aci, always beep this intervocalic t. 

Owing to this that dialect had a physiognomy more Sanskrit than the 
Prakrits already in use before Gunadhya, more especially Maharasjri ; it 
is not astonishing that Gu^adihya should have carefully kept that peculiarity, 
but wbat must we think of the way he has treated the sonants S' 

In Pai^aci the change of sonants to surds is limited to d, whereas it is 
general in ^ulika-Pai^aci ", and there lies the essential difference between 
9u|ika-Pai9aci and Pai 9 aci. Now, it is Onlika-Paigaci which is particularly 
considered vulgar ; it is Guiika-Paigaci, as is shown by the example quoted 
which Bhoja has in mind {San-asvatikmthabharc^, 57, 25 ed., Borooah), 
’^when he deprecates t^ use of common Oaiika-Paigad by important 



1 This remark has already been made by V. Henry, Bev. Critique L. (1900), p. 496, 


personages. It is that variety of Pai§aci which has the greatest linguistic 
reality as its name indicates. We must not ask for an explanation either 
from the Oulikas, people mentioned in the Mahdbharata (VI. 3297) or from 
the ciilika, excrescence, which according to the technique of the theatre, 
is one of the processes calculated to make known what dramatic propriety 
does not allow to exhibit on the stage ; Culika-Pai 9 aci is the ‘ low Pai^aci ’ 
(of. pali culla) ; this name is formed in the same way as that of the 
Ardhamagadhi. 

In Paifaci it is strange that, everything else being equal, the alteration 
which affects the d regularly spares the other momentary sonants. No doubt 
it is dangerous in phonetics to say : this cannot be — but one will admit that 
the change of the non-aspirate dental sonant looks but a peculiarity arbitra- 
rily chosen, amidst analagous ones in a local dialect which some have 
endeavoured to imitate. In Oulika-Paigaci, on the other hand, according 
to Hemacandra, the treatment of the sonorous was absolutely uniform : an 
identical alteration affects them whatever their position in the word, whether 
they were simple or aspirate, intervocalic or in a group, whether they belong 
to an incontestably Indo-European word, like raja, or to a heterogenous word 
like dhakba. That this phonetic phenomenon is possible is proved by the 
example of the Teutonic group of languages ; All the Indo-European momen- 
tary consonants which have remained momentary, that is to say, the non-aspi- 
rate sonorous, have become surds. But if we consider that this phenomenon 
is absolutely foreign to prakrits and that it has left no serious traces in 
any Indian languages — for those discovered by Mr. Senart in the inscriptions, 
notably in that of Shahbazgarhi and by Mr. Grierson in the modern dialects 
of the north-west, affect only a few consonants in each language and only 
in certain words— it will be very reasonable to admit that it. may have taken 
place more probably in a group of non- Aryan population, which did not possess 
sonants in its primitive language. As a matter of fact in Oulika-Pai^aci 
everything takes place as in the French spoken by Alsatians, who ‘ with, 
out absolutely confusing the soft and the hard consonants deprive the b and 
the d of their sonorous characteristics, so much so that a French ear can no 
longer distinguish them : moreover as our alphabet does not supply us with 
any means of reproducing graphically the difference, we replace in the texts 
the sonorous by the corresponding surds in order to imitate the Alsatian pro- 
nunciation. I will then admit the explanation of Mr. Hoernle, but with 
the difference that I shall ascribe to some non- Aryan population of the north- 
west what he attributes to the Dravidians. 

This change of the sonants into surds which altered the aspect of the 
words must have appeared strange and vulgar. Gunadhya in reproducing the 
change by only one consonant gave to his prakrit a characteristic sui ffenens j 
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bat he has been sparing in his imitation of the spoken language whereas 
Oilliba-Paigaci has, later on, carried that imitation to its extreme limits. 

It seems to me that we find here one of the striking processes used in the 
creation of prakrits. The peculiarities are neither completely unreal nor 
completely in accordance with the reality of the spoken language. It is a matter 
of taste, of choice and of judgment. In every prakrit the traits of a deter- 
mined dialect are dominant, but some of them are also borrowed from others 
and that composite mixture is artificially regulated by a learned grammar 
which never quite forgot the Sanskrit standard. 

We must then believe that the Pai 9 aci of Gunadhya, based on an Aryan 
language of the north-west or of the west, spoken by non- Aryan peoples, 
reproduced the barbarian characters of it only to a small extent, just what 
was required to give it some zest, attraction and originality. In so much as, 
in other respects, that language was nearer to Sanskrit, it was imitated with 
greater faithfulness. On the whole it was not so different from Sanskrit as 
the other prakrits. This is why we must not wonder that the strange advice 
of SarasvatlJcanthabharana (58, 1.5 & Borooah) — to give to important person- 
ages when they have not a noble part to play, a language which is at the 
same time Sanskrit and paigici — may have been followed easily enough. 
Other prakrits may allow these pedantic literary sports, but it is PaifSci 
which lends itself to it most readily. Hemacandra in the Eavyanu 9 asana 
gives several examples of it (Ed of the Kmya-mala, 229 sq.) which, on the 
other hand, do not seem to me drawn from known authors. 

Bordering on Sanskrit on one side, barbarous on the other, Pai 9 aci 
had every claim to be at the same time admitted into the canonical list of 
literary languages and also to be classified ‘hors serie’ with a shade of dis- 
approval. In all technical treatises it has always constituted a group by 
itself. One must not be surprised that in the legend of Gunadhya it was 
clearly distinguished from prakrit as well as from Sanskrit; but we see it is 
treated in the same manner in the BoMramayana (VIII, 4, 5) and the 
Vagihatalamkara (II, 1) Dandin finds it so odd that he gives it as a proof 
that a hatha can be written in any language whatever (supra, p. 31). Lastly 
owing to its vulgar character that seems to have struck the theoricians, 
especially its name has been used as a label for all spoken languages more 
or less barbarous of the west, the north and even the south though it has 
assuredly no connexion with every one of them. 

One can understand now how Pai 9 aci has been looked down upon, not 
theoretically on account of the prestige of Gunadhya, but practically. Its 
being mentioned by the theoricians of the theatre proves nothing as to its use, 
for they lay down rules as to what is possible as well as on what is real. 
The disappearance of the original Brhathaiha in India must be partly due to 
the disfavour which was attached to Pai 9 aci more strictly than to other 
prakrits. In Cashmere, the use of Pa^ici has lasted longer: Oashmeri is 



classified by Mr. G-rierson as pi^Sca : Gn^adhya, 'who has adapted a language 
nearly related to the local dialect, bad become somewhat Cashmerian throu<rh 
adoption; it is possible that his work has continued to be altered again 
and again in his prabrit ; though this is no sufficient reason for us to belieye 
that its subject matter has been left as it stood. 


THE CHANK SHELL IN ANCIENT 
INDIAN LIFE AND RELIGION 

By Mb. Jambs Hobhelii 

A lecture delivered before the Madras Literary Society 


The sacred Indian conch, the §ankhu, or Ghanku is a large and handsome 
gastropod mollusc, distinguished for the intense hardness, the great thickness 
and the snowy whiteness of its shell. Large specimens exceed 4 inches in 
transverse diameter with a length of 8 to inches. The average size is 

inches in diameter. The chief fishery for this shell lies off the Indian 
coast of the Gulf of Mannar and around the shores of Talk Bay. Both in 
India and in Ceylon this fishery is one of considerable economic importance, 
as it gives lucrative employment to over 1,400 divers for some five months 
in each year. The annual production averages 25 lakhs shells with an 
approximate first hand value of from Ks. 1-1 to 2 lakhs. Almost the whole 
catch is exported to Bengal to supply material to the prosperous shell bangle 
industry located in that presidency. Adult chanks live largely on sea worms 
of various species, and their habitat may be considered as any sandy ground 
where this food is abundant, lying between low tide level and the 12-fathom 
line. When and how the cult of the chank as a religious symbol originated 
in India are questions which go back so far beyond any traditions now 
existing that the utmost difficulty confronts us when we seek to find their 
solution. One main fact alone seemr certain, and that is the non- Aryan 
origin of this symbol. When the hungry swarms of Aryan tribesmen descend- 
ed upon North-West India, the whole land, with the exception of the north- 
east corner, was occupied by a long settled Dravidian population, split into 
many states, and tribes vastly differing in civilization. It is to the coastal 
Dravidians settled in the prosperous sea ports situated on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Mannar, or to men of the same race living on the Kathiawar 
coast that the first use of the chank must be traced. Both localities are the 
seats of ancient pearl fisheries and the centres whence much over sea traffic 
flowed coastwise to Semitic lands and to Egypt. The chank and pearl 
oysters are usually associated in Indian waters, the chank on the sandy 
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stretches, interspersed with the rocky patches which form the habitat of the 
pearl oyster; pearl fishers often bring chanks ashore, and thus the beauty 
of their snowy white porcelain-like massive shells would early become 
familiar to the merchants gathered from many lands to purchase pearls. 
The earliest notices of the use of the chank are entirely of a secular nature, 
and this fact and the context of these earliest references can be made to 
furnish the required key. These first notices occur in the Eamayana and the 
Mahabliarata, where we get frequent references to the employment of the 
chank as a martial trumpet by the great wmTiors wEose more or less 
mythical exploits are recounted. Particularly is this the case in the Maha- 
bharata, where in the Bhagavat Gita we find the heroes heartening their 
forces to the fight with loud blasts on their battle conches. Each hero has 
his famous conch distinguished by some high sounding name just as the 
famous swords of European legendary heroes -were frequently given names 
that have become immortal in song and story. The name Panchajanya was 
given to the conch of Krishna, King of the Yadavas who had espoused the 
cause of the Pandavas. Around this famous shell many legends have 
gathered at the present day, and we see it held on high in most figures of 
Vishnu, of whom Krishna is considered by Hindus to be a re-incarnation. 
Vishnu derives several of his alternative names from his chank symbol as 
^ankapani, the chank-armed, and §ankamenthi, the chank-bearer. A curi- 
ous and most significant fact is that the twenty-second Tirthankar of the 
Jains, Nemi or Neminath, who, legend says, was the son of King Samudra- 
vijaya of the race of Harivamsa and a cousin to Krishna, has a conch as his 
emblem and is represented in Jain statues as being of a black colour. Prom 
the earliest times the conch has also been used in India to call the people to 
their sacrifices and other religious rites, and as an instrument of invocation 
to call the attention of the gods to the cerem be performed. With 

this intimate association with the chief religious rites the people gradually 
came to reverence the instrument itself and to adore and invoke it, as is also 
done with regard to many other instruments or articles of sacrifice in tiindu 
rites at the present day; these latter do not, however, appeal in equal 
measure to the religious feelings of the multitude, for around them have not 
been woven the myths and legends pertaining to the chank. In temple wor- 
ship, chank fulfils an important service, and it is a general custom in Bengal 
to keep up a continuous blowing of conch shells, till an eclipse or earthquake 
is over. Sinistral shells, whenever possessed by a temple, are usually 
mounted in handsomely decorated golden settings and used as libation vessels 
in the service of the god. In the ceremonies attending the coronation of 
great Kings the chank naturally played an important part. In Bengal every 
marriage conducted according to Hindu ceremonial includes the placing of 
chank bangles, lacquered red, upon the bride’s wrists. An iron bangle 
^ placed on the left wrist is also essential to, the <?eremon^. Among the Bali|as 





of Telogu districts who there constitute the chief trading caste, there is a 
legend current that a being created by Siva from the braid of his hair 
brought to the earth chank bangles, and that being is believed to have been 
the ancestor of Gazula Balijas. -The latter sub-division of the Balijas peddle 
glass bangles only at the present day, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
before the discovery of glass, their stock in trade consisted instead of chank 
bangles. It is indeed probable that the introduction of glass dealt a heavy 
blow to the employment of the chank shell in feminine adornment in certain 
districts, particularly in places like Vizagapatam, where glass factories sell 
bangles at a fraction of the cost of comparatively expensive chank ones, 
which require the expenditure of much time and labour to render attractive. 
Another valuable reference to the chank trade is contained in two Tamil 
stanzas which chronicle a passage at arms between a Brahmin and Nakkirar, 
the celebrated poefc-President of the Madura Sangham in the reign of a 
Pandyan King who flourished probably about the beginning of the second 
century a.d. One tradition has it that Nakkirar, chank-cutter President of 
the Sangham was a Parawa by caste. No Parawas to-day are engaged in 
ohank-cutting, although they still monopolize the shore industries of Tinne- 
velly, where they continue as from time immemorial to provide the contin- 
gent of divers required for the exploitation of both the pearl and the chank 
fisheries of the Giulf of Mannar. The evidence furnished by the Tamil 
classics of the existence of an extensive chank bangle industry in the extreme 
south of India during the height of ancient Tamil civilization, 1,200 to 2,000 
years ago, received unexpectedly conclusive corroboration within the year 
1912 through discoveries made on the sites of the once famous Tamil cities 
of Korkai and Kayal (now Palayakaya)’. The decay of the chank industry in 
Tinnevelly is probably due to the Muhammadan invasion, and the date of the 
passing away of the chank cutting industry is about the fourteenth century, 
a time which marks the close of unchallenged Hindu supremacy in the 
South. In the Southern Deccan and neighbourhood the chank bangle 
fragments have been found in Mysore, Bellary, Anantapur, Eurnool, Baichur, 
Doab, Guntur and Kistna. Careful examination of the museum collection 
leads one to the conclusion that the shell bangle factories existed at Hampa- 
sagaram in Bellary, Bastipad in Kurnool and Maski in Baichur and at the 
great Buddhist ruins of Amaravati in Guntur district. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said;— I wish to apologize to all Indian 
scholars present for the temerity which has led me to write upon a subject 
which requires for its adequate treatment a scholarship and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Tamil classics and the mythology of the Hindu 
religion which, to my great regret, I do not possess. I have however done 
the best I could under my limitations of scholarship and of leisure, and I 
trust that some gentlemen having the requisite qualifications will now make 
a thorough search through ancient Indian literature, and, by annoiating the 
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references he will find, produce a more detailed and effective storv of thA 
chank m its relation to the life and religion of the peoples and castes of 

ancient India, than it has been in my power to prepare. 

At the close of the lecture he explained the ditfe'rent kinds of chanks 
found m India, specimens of which were exhibited on the lecturer’s table 
Some ornamental chank bangles and necklaces were also exhibited. 
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THE CHANK IN ANOIENI INDIA 



MjLrrtf’’ long Ubemation tho 

adras Liteiary Society and Auxiliary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society has come 
back to Its own and has begun with a lecture on an interesting subject like 

India headquarters of the south of 

India and possessed ot a library which was, at any rate till recently, supplied 

wi h the best books published, it has an advantage for encouraging research 
7 seventies of the last century it had been doing. The 
Madras Jourml of Literature and Science was for those days a iournal 
almost of the same quality as the Journal of the Eoyal AsiaUc SocUty. It 
to be hoped that the good work thus begun will continue to be done 
for long to the great benefit of all in South India. 

_ Mr. Hornell has done public service by calling attention to one of the most 
mteresting subjects of enquiry-interesting because so familiar to all and 
withal so little known. The chank seems to have been very early known 

We Surf Cf ““" 1 “ conneclioM in varione places in 

e atme. bo far as can be made out now this shell seems to have attracted 
attention on account of its pure white colour and the sound it was capable of 

The names Sankhu 

class cs orTamr''"Tr*' distinction in the earliest 

WrnS ll ■ Tamil name for it is valai ; a more 

ame is panilam {^u€i^60lo). Often times it is known by its snecific 

property ot bemg able to eateh np the wind like the ieolian harp, and to prodnce 
a deep „ch sonnd In the same connection in the feappadhtarom it oocl 
a the sonnd ptodncing Sankha ; yajai and pearls sprMd ont onthe stee 

mg in tne aatbonr. Ihe same work in another oonneotion describes it 

zzft7::r7! ^ miik‘ “ rwet^n 

tract mL:! It ° “ Mnllaippattn, and as yalai cin- 

banSLad^ of ,‘h! ■“ ‘I-* P”"”- 

«iie(0M*^aa' TamiMit. I’“““PP»ttu in Tamil. So far 

“ ®hhh®tned the references are such as would 



leave the question whether the article is of Dravidian origin, altogether open, 
though it is certain that neither the word nor the article itself could tove 
been imported into the Tamil land from the north. It seems probable that 
it was available both in the north and the south. 

The Tamil word is derivable from the verb valai, meaning bend and has 
in this connection the significance bent. 

Its earliest uses appear to have been as ornaments, particularly bangles. 
The usual classical connection in which it gets used in Tamil literature is 
where love-lorn lady-folk grow thin and wan, so as to let down the bangles 
of chank. The other significant use possible from the name or special 
attribute given to the article is its capacity to produce sound, rich and full, 
even in the state of nature in which it is found. This feature it is that has 
transformed it into the article of holy use pointed out by Mr. Hornell. The 
earliest use to which it would have been put is as a blowing-conch— a use to 
which most of us are accustomed to our great annoyance sometimes now. 
This would lead by a natural transition to its being taken as a necessary 
weapon of war. That this has long been recognized as the sole sound pro- 
ducing apparatus where sound had to be produced that would appeal to a 
very large number, is borne out by the word being still used, to stand for the 
steam whistles in modern factories, among the Tamils. So far as I am able 
to make out at present this has been the only use to which it appears to 
have been put in non-Brahmanioal literature. It is only as such that it 
occurs when it does in the Mahivam^a of Ceylon except in one instance 
where it stands for the ^ankhanldhi of the god of wealth— one among nine 
such that he is reputed to be possessed of. 

As a war weapon then it gets transformed into something holy by mere 
association. It is as such that it becomes one of the five characteristic 
weapons of Vishnu. It has to be observed here that the conch of Vishnu is 
not of as much special importance as the Chakra (discus) ; and when the 
Buddhists got to the stage of giving Vishnu a name in their rather miscella- 
neous pantheon they called him Padmapani Bodhisatva— not Chakrapaui nor 
^ankhapani as one would expect. When it actually came to be associated with 
Vishnu in this character it is not possible to settle definitely now. Among 
the several conches of the various warriors enumerated in the Gita none of 
them has any holiness attaching to it except that of Krishna. Hence it is 
clear that the conch was not regarded as holy but that the holiness of the holder 
gave that character to the instrument. H^ce, later on, the holiness of the 
special one stuck on to the class and various are the holy uses to which it 
began to be put. It is used for holding water intended for the holy ablutions 
of gods and men. As a musical instroment it has its share of importance on 
occasions of festivity as well as of mourning. It is one of the five great instru- 
ments of music regarded as a sign of honourable status. It is one of the five 
great weapons of Vish^a and hence of other warriors human and divine, it 
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THE COHCH IN ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITBEATTJBE 

Mr. M. Krishnamachari, m.a., M.L., m.e.a.s., High Court Vakil, writes : — 
The conch is best known in Sanskrit literature by the name ^ankha. 
There are however fifteen equivalents of the same denotation. Of this only 
two namely Sankha and Kambu appear to be primary. The other names are 
derivative, formed from the nature, colour or sound of the conch. Being 
aquatic, it is called Abja; being white, it is called Sveta ; being noisy it is 
called Mukhara and so on. For purposes of linguistic or historical investi- 
gation, the two words Sankha and Kambu are the most useful. Whatever 


is one of the five lucky marks upon the hands and feet of great men, royal 
and other. It is one of the nine nidhis or stores of the wealth of the Indian 
Pluto, Kubhera. Except in such connection there is no particular holiness 
attaching to the chank as such. 

As an article of commerce the only reference I am able to lay my hands 
on at present is that in Cosmo Indicopleustes (sixth century a.d.) where he 
speaks of a port which he calls Marallo on the mainland opposite Ceylon, 
which exports large quantities of chank. Ordinary chunks are used for 
domestic purposes, one such use being for giving milk to babies. Nowadays 
metals chiefly silver are superseding it rapidly. 

Among chanks of larger sizes the sinistral variety is considered rare and 
in consequence is highly prized as a holy article fit for use only in temples 
and for the service of God. There is a tradition connected with this in the 
town of Belur where there is a temple built by the great Hoysala mler 
Vishnuvardhana. In the tank (Tirtha) attached to the temple and but a 
little away from it, one such of a large size is believed to appear once in 
twelve years. When it does appear it is taken out if any one is lucky enough 
to get sight of it and with offerings etc. taken over and placed in the temple. 
One such of old time discovery is being shown to people that visit the temple 
even now. There is a similar story of a begging-bowl of Buddha in the 
locality of the chank fisheries of Mannar. On the day of the birth of the 
Buddha this howl of miraculous power was said to appear year after year. 
On one occasion when a miracle had to be worked this came in to the hands 
of Manimekhala, the heroine of a Buddhist epic. This it did once previously 
in similar circumstances as is related in the same work. This can only mean 
the appearance of a more than ordinarily large sized chank, but the story 
has it that it was the begging-bowl of the Buddha himself. This is the 
oldest Buddist reference within my knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that these details may be of some use to those that may 
wish to pursue the subject already handled with considerable ability by Mr. 
Hornell in his lecture. 
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may be the merit of the theory that the conch was not originally known to the 
Aryans, but attracted their notice only after their contract with the Dra- 
vidians, it is certain that the word §ankha cannot be of a non-Banskritio 
origin. It is wrong to imagine that this word is a derivation from the Tamil 
§anku. For the science of language always sees phonetic decay in the 
transformation of words. The aspirated guttural sound in the Sanskrit word 
IS easily transformed in the course of linguistic change into the unaspiraled 
guttural sound, hard or soft. It is therefore more probable that the Tamil 
word is a derivation from the Sanskrit original. Apart from this, Sankha 
is the name of the Eishi connected with a number of hymns in the Eig-Veda 
(6, 15). We can therefore safely conclude that the word Sankha apart from 
its denotation could not be of a foreign origin. It must however be admitted 
that in the sense of conch, there is no word used in the Eig-Veda Samhita. 
As a weapon of war it was never described in the Samhita literature. In 
the Eig-Veda (VI, 76, 1-14) almost all the weapons of war then in use are 
described: — bow, arrow, brace, quiver, chariot, whip, armour and coat 
of mail. Elsewhere are also found references to sword (1.69). dagger (11, 
267), club (1. 68), sling (1. 215), shield (111. 153). and helm (111. 161). Like- 
wise in the white Yajur-Veda, we find the very same hymns of the Eig-Veda 
repeated in a description of war, but with the addition of the war drum. 
But there is no mention of the blowing of the conch or horn in war. Daring 
this period however Sankha was well known and used to create a sound, 
probably as a musical instrument. In the white Yajur-Veda (30-19) mention 
is made of a conch-blower along with a drummer, a lute-player and a flute- 
player. In the Atharvana-Veda (IV, 10, 2-3) Sankha is considered to be a 
very bright and powerful weapon capable of destroying foes. 

Without attaching much importance to the uncertain chronology of the 
Vedas or the vedic period, it cannot be disputed that long before the age of 
the Brahmanas, the word Sankha was known in Sanskrit literature as an 
equivalent of conch. The language of the Brahmanas, or at least the 
majority of them, is the nearest representation of that stage in Sanskrit 
literature which formed the standard for Panini’s aphorisms, so that any 
inferences, linguistic or historical, that may be predicated of the latter may 
hold good with reference to the former. The words Sankha and Kambu are 
both classed under Unadi Ganas and their etymology is treated under special 
aphorisms. These Unadi suffixes were without exception accepted by Pinini. 
Considering therefore that a considerably long interval must have elapsed 
before these words could have been thought of by a grammarian like the 
author of the Unadi Ganas and that an equally long interval must have again 
passed before these aphorisms attained are pure enough to command their 
ready acceptance by Panini, we may safely infer that long before the age 
of the Brahmanas, i.e. early in the period of the Mantras or Samhitas, their 
wor^s were well kpown m the sense of ooncb. Until and unless it is 
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proved by positive evidence that chronologically the Dravidian languages 
had their origin long before Sanskrit and that the Dravidians not only 
settled in India but migrated into the Punjab and the further regions to 
the north-west so as to come in contact with and exercise their influence 
over the Aryan races during their earliest settlements it would be unsafe to 
lay down that the Aryans learnt the existence of the conch from the 
Dravidians. By the time we reach the post-vedic age ^ankha becomes well 
known in all its uses and a good deal of mythological lore becomes associated 
with it. According to the story told in the Prakritikhanda of the Brahma- 
vaivarta Parana (canto 18) the conch grew out of the bones of the demon 
Sankhachoda whom ^iva killed and whose bones w'ere thrown by him 
into the ocean. Tales of its sanctity are found in the Padma, Varaha 
and Skanda Puranas. Greater merit is attached to such as have a right 
whirl (Dakshinavarta)., As a weapon of war the Itihasas and the Purinas 
abound in references. As a precious article the Buddhist literature knew it 
long before the Christian era. The Saddharma Pundarika (1. 14) classes it 
along with gold, silver and pearls. The earlier medical works treat of its 
medicinal properties. But later Sanskrit literature will not be of help to us 
for the purposes of original research on this subject. Probably the earliest 
Tamil literature may help us to proceed further in the course of historical 
study . — {Extracted from the ‘ Hindu) 



THE PirRA.]SriO TEZT OP THE DYNASTIES 
OP THE KALI AGE' 

By S. Keishnas-wami Aiyangab 


The Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Vishnu, Bhagavata, Qaruda and Bliavishya 
Purams all of them contain accounts of the dynasties that ruled in India in 
the Kali Age. All of these except the Matsya and the Bhdgamtu give the 
ancient dynasties before the battle of Kurukshetra as well. Of the dynasties 
of Northern India the principal are three : the Pauravas who ruled in Hasti- 
nSpura till Nicakshu’s time, and then removed their capital to Kaulambl; 
the Aikshvakus who reigned at Ayodhya, and the Barhadrathas who reigned 
in Magadha. The Matsya and the Bhagavaia adopt a different arrangement 
from the others and break up and scatter the dynasties and their accounts in 
different parts of the work. A collected and critical edition of the various 
texts was unquestionably a desideratum. 

According to Mr. Pargiter these PurSiaas fall into four groups. The 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda fall into one group, for the following reasons. 
Bach of them declares its origin from the Shavishya; where the two latter 
differ from each other, one of them shows close agreement with the first ; 
single manuscripts of these two sometimes vary so as to agree with the 
reading of the Matsya; and lastly, one Purina occasionally omits a verse 
which appears in one or both of the two others. Sometimes a single manu* 
script of this Purina preserves the verse thereby testifying to their original 
harmony. The Vishnu Purdna and the Bhdgmata are generally alike in 
their versions, though condensed in comparison with those of the first group. 
Where the accounts in these two are fuller, the agreement with the version 
of the first group is closer thereby indicating a common origin. The Qaruda 
is a late version and is a string of mere names. It gives only the Paurava, 
Aikshvaku and Barhadratha dynasties. The only existing copy of the 
Bhavishya is vitiated and worthless. 

On careful collation and comparison of the lists referring to the point, 
Mr. Pargiter arrives at the conclusion that Bhmishya in the great 


1 Edited ty F. E. Pargiter, M.i., Indian Civil Service (retired), late Judge, High Court, Oaloatta, 

Oxford University Press, net. 
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majority of cases can refer only to the Parana that goes by the name rather 
than to the intare, as the word can be taken to mean in some cases at any 
rate. This seems the likelier conclusion on the whole. It is matter for 
regret, however, that the available texts of this Parana which is the source 
of all these accounts are vitiated and worthless. 

These accounts are cast in the prophetic form and. have for their starting 
point the reign of Adhisima Krishna, fourth in descent from Parlkshit, 
except the Vishnu Purdna which starts from the reign of the latter. 

It was in this reign that a twelve-year sacrifice took place in the Naiaiisa 
forest and these accounts were given by Suta to the other rishis assembled 
for the sacrifice. These Puraaas and the Matsya give the genealogies in the 
past from Abhimanyu and his son Parlshit to Adhisima Krishna and set out 
the succeeding dynasties in the future. Similarly of the Aikshvaku and 
Barhadratha dynasties Divakara is named as ruling in Ayodhya and Senajit 
in Magadha, their predecessors being named iu the past and successors in 
future, thus declaring virtually the three kings Adhisima of the Pauravas, 
Divakara of the Aikshvakus and Senajit of the Barhadrathas as contem- 
poraries. The Bhdgavata, Garuda and Vishnu take their starting point in 
Parikshit or Janamejaya’s reign though purporting to be recited in the reign 
of Adhisima Krishna. 

The occasional lapses in the attempt to maintain the future in the narra- 
tion, indicate that it was by a slow process that this was ultimately attained. 
Though the accounts are professedly narrated in the court of a Paurava 
monarch, Magadha still seems to have formed the central point from which 
historical changes are viewed. Though Dr. Fleet dates the Kali Age from 
the date of Krishna’s death some twenty years after the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra, when Yudhishtira abdicated and Parlkshit began to reign, these 
accounts have their starting point immediately after the battle. 

Mr. Pargiter regards these Pauranie accounts as Sanskritized versions 
of a Prakrit original from the following indications : — (1) Certain passages as 
they stand now violate the sloka metre in Sanskrit whereas they would 
comply with the rules in Prakrit. (2) Certain Prakrit words actually occur» 
especially where they are required by the metre where the corresponding 
Sanskrit would violate it. (8) Sanskrit words occur at times in defiance of 
syntax, whereas the corresponding Prakrit forms would make the construc- 
tion correct. (4) Mistaken Sanskritizations of names. (5) The copious use 
of expletive particles and (6) Irregular sandhi. These indications are found 
largely in the first group, Matsya, Vdyu and Brahmdnda, while the Vishnu 
and Bhdgavata show these only in the older verses. 

. Judging from the old slokas and the Prakritisms that have survived, 
Mr. Pargiter infers that these accounts were originally composed in, or early 
rendered into, a literary Prakrit not far removed from Sanskrit. Prom one 
lloka preserved ip, the Bhdgavata which is Pali and a nuipber of Prakrit 
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words which seem to him to he Pali as well, Mr. Pargiter would take it that 
the original accounts were compiled in Pali. 

As to the compilation of these accounts the internal evidence available 
falls into two kinds, the subject matter and textual peculiarities. The 
subject matter itself falls into two parts, the first part giving dynastic matter 
and the second describing the unhappy conditions that should prevail in the 
Kali Age, and stating certain chronological and astronomical peculia-rities. 

There is one stage in the dynastic termination at the period following the 
downfall of the Andhras about a.u. 236, and the Matsya Parana account 
brings the historical narrative down to about the third century A.n. and no 
farther. The Vdyii, Brahmdnla, Vishnu and Bhagavata all carry the narra- 
tive on to the rise of the Guptas who are described as reigning over the 
country comprised within Prayaga (Allahabad), Saketa (Ayodhya or Oudh) 
and Magadha. This is exactly the territory which was possessed at his death 
by Chandragnpta I who founded the Gupta dynasty in a.d. 319-20, and re- 
igned till 326 or 330 (or even till 335 perhaps), before it was extended by the 
conquests of his son Samudragupta. This period marks the second stage of 
termination which may be taken at the latest to about a.d. 835. 

On a careful examination of these accounts in the various available manu- 
scripts and versions Mr. Pargiter arrives at this theory ; — That the Bhavishya 
account was the earliest compiled about the middle of the third century. 
This the Matsya borrowed about the last quarter of the same century. The 
Bhavishya account was then extended to about a.d. 320 to 325. This was 
copied by the Vayu (in one version). The Bhavishya version was again 
revised and was borrowed by the Vdyu accounts generally. Hence the order 
of development would be first Bhavishya ; then the Matsya ; then one version 
of Vdyu and then Vdyu, Brahndnda, Vishnu and Bhagavata. 

The second portion of the accounts falls into two parts : (1) an exposition 
of the evils of the Kali Age ; (2) a chronological-astronomical summary of the 
age ; and is found in the Matsya, Vdyu and BraJmdnia. The first part seems 
to have received some addition at the first revision. The second has remained 
the same throughout, the whole belonging to the middle of the third century 
A.D. The Saptarshi cycle of 2,700 years was known and was in use at that 
time, and therefore two centuries earlier than has been supposed hitherto. 

In regard to textual peculiarities the variations were according to 
Mr. Pargiter, due to clerical blunders or to misreadings of the manuscripts 
copied. On a consideration of the possible misreadings of various names in 
different scripts prevalent before a.d. 330, Mr. Pargiter finds that the errors 
in the Matsya, Vdyu and Brahmdnia are due to misreading KharosMi, thence 
the Bhavishya account which is the source of all these must have been com- 
piled in Kharssh^ in Upper India not later than A.D. 330 when it went out 
of use. 
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Eegarding the Sanskritization of the account Mr. Pargiter is of opinion 
that the Bhmishya took up the dynastic accounts in Prakrit metrical chrohi- 
cles and, embodying them in the BhasMya, on the analogy of the older 
Puranas, Sanskritized these rather mechanically by putting in Sanskrit equi- 
valents for Prakrit words and substituting the future for past tenses, with the 
necessary modifications of length of lines by dropping unnecessary words and 
adding espletives, sometimes even recasting sentences. 

The many errors and differences among the Puranas which as has been 
said above, have had a common source, Mr. Pargiter considers are due to 
carelessness. Of deliberate falsification ‘ I have found no instance except in 
the story of the dispute between Janamejaya and the Brahmans. Hence it 
is reasonably certain that in the main these versions have suffered from 
nothing but carelessness and accident ’. 

The text is published in Eoman for reasons of obvious convenience and 
is arrived at after collation and comparison of the best editions and manu- 
scripts. In interpreting these texts Mr. Pargiter would have the reader bear 
in mind that the original account was in Prakrit. 

In regard to the combinations of numerals Mr. Pargiter would not adopt 
the usual Sanskrit interpretation of these ; and finds that a different inter- 
pretation answers better in the circumstances of the case. He finds ‘ this 
construction simplifies numerical statements remarkably and reduces to re- 
asonable and probable totals figures that seem at first sight wild and extra- 
vagant.’ 

Whether further research supports all the conclusions of Mr. Pargiter or 
no, there can be no doubt that he has rendered in this careful compilation 
invaluable service to research. Puranic chronology and Puranic accounts 
have hitherto been received with an unmerited neglect in comparison with 
corresponding accounts in the Buddhist literature in particular. The critical 
compilation of these Puranic texts bearing upon the dynasties and Mr. Par- 
giter’s elaborate introduction open vistas hitherto unknown. It will be 
possible hereafter to compare Buddhist and Brahmanic accounts and arrive at 
results the validity of which will be, if not beyond all question, rather a 
matter of difficulty to call into question. All students of Hindu India owe 
Mr. Pargiter a deep debt of gratitude lor the labour and care he has bestowed 
upon this work, possible only to one who has had, like him, access to good 
hbraries -of manuscripts, ' 



THE ALVARS AND THEIR TIMES 

In a learned work entitled* ‘ VaishaaTaism, ^aivism and Minor Gaits’ 
forming part of the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, Dr, Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar devotes a chapter to this important question. The trend 
of his argument is somewhat as follows; Sahkarshana and Vasudeva 
worship obtained in the Mahratta country in the first century B,c, There is 
a prophetic statement in the Bhdgavata Furana* that there would be a large 
number of people, in the Kali Age, devoted to Narayana in the Dravi<|a 
country watered by the Tamravarni, Kavery and other rivers, and that those 
that drink the waters of these rivers would be pure-hearted devotees of 
Vasudeva. This Purapa he regards as having been composed in the tenth or 
the eleventh century, as it is held sacred by Anandatirtha (1199 to 1278) in the 
thirteenth. 

Passing on to the question of the Alvars the learned Doctor quotes from 
my article in the Indian Antiquary on Tirumangai Alvar and his date, and 
makes the following remarks in criticism which I set down in extenso : 
‘ Mr. Krishnaswami places the last of them (Tirumangai Alvar) ia the earlier 
half of the eighth century a.d., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kula^ekhara flouri- 
shed much later. He was king of Travancore and one of the works composed 
by him, styled Mukundamdla, contains a verse from the BMgamta Purdna 
(XI. 2.36). Again in an inscription on a tablet existing in a temple at 
Naregal, translated by Dr. Fleet® it is stated that Permadi of the Binda 
dynasty vanquished Kulas'ekharahka, besieged Cha|ta» pursued Jayakesin, 
and seized upon the royal power of the Hoysala and invested Dwfirasamudra, 
the capital of the Hoysala dynasty. In another inscription ‘ this Permadi is 
represented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II whose dates range between 
A.D. 1188 and 1150. While the former was in power as MahSmandali^vara 
in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i.e. in 1144, a certain grant was made 
by a body of sellers of betel leaves and nuts. The Kulafekhariihka men- 
tioned as being vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast as the others, Jayakesin the Kadamba Prince of Goa, the 

1 Published by Oxford Univaisity Press, Bombay, A fuller review of the whole work will 

appear in a future number of tbiii Journal* 

* Bk. XI, Oh. V, m 88-40. a Bo. B.A.8, XI, p, 244. i IWd., y. 261, 
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Hoysala King and so fortli were. Patting this statement and the quotation 
itom ihe BMgavata Burma together, it appears highly probable that the 
Alvar Kula^ekhara lived in the first half of the twelfth century. The 
sequence, therefore, given above cannot be implicitly believed in. Still it 
may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished about the time of the 
revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism in the north, which extended up to 
the Mahratta country, as we have shown from inscriptions and antiquarian 
remains and must have extended still farther to the south. The earliest 
Alvars may be placed before, about the fifth or the sixth century but there is 
nothing to show that Yaishnavaism had not penetrated to the Tamil country 
earlier, i.e. about the first century. But an impetus, such as the rise of the 
Alvars indicates, could in all probability come only from the energy of the 
revival.’ 

While the learned Doctor’s remarks regarding the trend of the move- 
ment may be accepted as a correct indication of the general tendency, the 
reasoning in regard to the specific question of Kulas'ekhara deserves to be 
examined carefully. The chain of reasoning is as follows : Kulas'ekhara 
quotes, in the Mukundatnala, a passage which occurs in the Bkagavata. 
This latter is a work of the tenth century at the outside, as Ananadatirtha of 
the thirteenth century regards it as sacred. Kulasekbara must be later than 
the Bkagavata and therefore later than Tirumangai Alvar. All this depends 
upon the identification of the Kulasekharahka of the inscription with the 
Alvar of a similar name. Kulas'ekharahka it is argued, must be one of the 
kings of Travancore because the others are of the west coast, among them 
the Hoysala. It is not clear at what time the Hoysala dominions extended 
to the west coast and whether the Hoysalas ever had a west coast littoral 
belonging to them. The next important detail to notice is that the name 
Kuiasekharihka does not occur in any of the Tamil works of Kulasekbara so 
far as I know. Among his titles occur one which is of some importance in 
this connexion. He is referred to as the ruler of Kolli (Quilon), of Kudal 
(Madura) and of Koli (Uraiyur-Trichiaopoly). This last ceased to be 
capital of the Cholas sometime in the tenth century. The passages tinder 
reference containing usually the lirudhas clearly indicate that the Chola 
capital at the time was Uraiyilr and not Tanjore, their capital of the tenth 
and subsequent centuries. What, however, is a crucial piece of evidence 
against Dr. Bhandarkar is that there is an inscription of a.d. 1088 in 
which provision is made for the recital of one of the Tamil prabandhas of 
Kulasekbara and what is more, a little before about a.d. lOSO (See my 
Ancient India, ref. under Kulasekbara in the index), similar provision was 
made for this and another work of Tirumangai AlvSr. If the date of the 
BMgavata as arrived at by the Doctor be correct and if no other explanation 
were possible for the Bkagavata passage found in the Mukundamala, it may 
be necessary to postulate another Kulaiekhara who was the author of the 
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Muhundamala and nothing else— at any rate not the Tamil works ascribed 
to the Alvar. Whether Alv&r Kulalekhara was earlier or later than Tiru- 
mangai Alvar the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Bhandarkar is untenable. I 
learn from Dewan Bahadur Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that the evidence 
of the traditional horoscope of the Alvar gives him a date somewhat later 
than that of Tirumangai Alvar. Pending final examination of all available 
evidence, I regret very much to have to differ from the venerable savant 
whose great authority and the authoritative character of the publication in 
which he gives expression to his views make it temerity in me to question 
the correctness of the view on the basis of the available evidence. I should 
not have thought of doing this but for the tendency of these views to get into 
currency without a first-hand examination in the great majority of cases, and 
would request those that read this not to construe this as showing any want 
of respect for or appreciation of the labours of the veteran scholar in the 


field of research. 


S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 







THE KYOT’S CALEYDAK 


By Mb. E. J. Eichards, I.G.S., M.A., M.E.A.S. 

An admirable acconnt of the Byot’s Calendar in Mysore State is given by 
Mr. H. V. Haninndayya in his Monograph an the Morasu Ohkalu Hs. 29-3S 
(an important section of the great Kanarese caste of Vakkiligas) in No. XV of 
the Ethnographical Survey of Mysore. The subjoined sketch of the Agri- 
cultural year in Salem District coincides in many particulars vidth the Mysore 
account, but whereas the Mysore ryots adhere exclusively to the lunar 
year, in Salem District agricultural practice is regulated to a large extent by 
the Tamil solar year, and the two systems of reckoning subsist side by side. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how far the practice in other districts 
of the Madras Presidency approaches to or diverges from these two 
standards. 

Throughout the District the periods of seed-time and harvest are usually 
expressed in terms of the months of the Tamil solar year which begins on 
April 13. The year is also divided into six seasons iruthus) and twenty-seven 
‘ rains’. Each rutJm lasts for two solar months, beginning with Chittirai. The 
‘ rains ' are named after the twenty-seven nakshatras which govern the days of 
the lunar month, and each ‘ rain ’ lasts approximately thirteen and three- 
fourths days. Each rain is divided into four parts, two and a quarter rains 
making a solar month. The following is a rough outline of the agricultural 
calendar.:— - ; 

1. (April 13 to May 13), the first month of the Vasanta 

Euthu, corresponding to Aries. Bains: (1) ASviai, (2) Bharani, (3) Erittika, 

1. Chittirai most auspicious month in the 

year, and is the proper month for the initial ploughing and 
preparation of the soil. Bain daring A^vini, however, is unlucky and 
‘ destroys everything ’. It is harmful to cocoanut and areca, and brings 
disease to paddy. But rain in Bharani brings a bumper harvest, Bharam is 
the lucky rain for ploughing, and seeds (such as gingelly) sown in Bharani 
are never blighted. Bain should fall too during Erittika or people will 
suffer want. Lightning in Chittirai portends a bad season, and a rainbow in 
Chittirai will cause the kambu to fail. ' ! . 
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3. Ani 


2. Vaiyasi (May 14 io June 13), the second month of the Vasanta Enthn, 

corresponding to Taurus. Eains : (3) Krittika, three parts, (4) Eohipi, 
2 Vai asi Mrigalira (vulgar Minehin^, two parts. Vaiyasi is a 

^ busy month ; kambu, tenai, dhall, castor, chillies, turmeric, 

etc., are sown and the ground is prepared for ragi. Kambu sown in Vaiyasi 
cannot fail. Eain in the fourth day of the waxing moon portends heavy 
showers. Eohini, however, is dangerous, and if paddy be sown in Eohini, 
there will not be a mortarful of rice. 

3. Ani (June 14 to July 15), the first month of the Grishma Euthu, 
corresponding to Gemini. Eains; (6) MrigaSira, two parts, (6) Ardra, (7) 

Punarvasu (vulgar Chinna^Pusi) , three parts. Ear paddy 
may be planted in Ani and varagu, cotton and ground-nut 
sown, but kambu sown in Ani ‘ will not suffice for bread ’. With MrigaSira 
end the ‘ early rains Ardra is full of portents ; if it thunders in the first 
three parts of Ardra, the next six ‘ rains ’ will fail, but thunder in the fourth 
part of Ardra augurs a good harvest and will even counteract the evil effect 
of thunder in the first three parts. Ardra rain is otherwise auspicious. With 
Punarvasu begins the ragi sowing. Eain on the tenth day of Ani ensures a 
good harvest, but a rainbow in Ani, particularly in the east or on a Tuesday, 
portends drought. 

4. Adi (July 16 to August 15), the second month of the Grishma Euthu, 
corresponding to Cancer. Eains : Punarvasu, one part, (8) Pushyam (vulgar 

Pedda Pusi), (9) Aslesha (vulgar AsaU). Adi is the chief 
month for sowing ragi, and for weeding and watering wet 
crops ; in Adi also gingelly is harvested. Seeds sown on the 18th of Adi 
when the Kaveri Eiver is supposed to attain its highest level and a son born 
in one’s twenty-fourth year are treasures attained without endeavour. During 
Adi the weather is anxiously watched. A shower on the new moon-day of 
A^i is followed by a month of drought. Wind in Adi destroys the crops, 
cloudless weather portends a scanty rainfall, and a rainbow in the east is an 
omen of famine. If there be five Sundays in Adi, prices will be high. But 
rain on the 8th of Adi, or a halo round the full-moon are signs of abundant 
harvest. 

5. Avani (August 16 to September 15), the first month of the Varsha 
Euthu, corresponding to Leo. Eains : (10) Makha, (11) Pubba, (12) tJttara, 

one part. Avani is the month ' for sprouting ’. A few 
8. Avani sSmai, tenai, etc.) are harvested, and later 

crops (iSamba) are sometimes sown, but * paddy sown in Avani will be ruined 
with weeds ’. In Makha the rain is either a deluge or a failure. High winds 
in Pubba are bad. If Uttara rains fail you must ‘ get your basket ‘ Eain on 
the 6th of Avani brings prosperity, but a rainbow in Ava^i (8*s in A4i) brings 


famine. 
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1 prepare to migrate from famine. 
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6. Puraitasi (September 16 to October 16), the second month of the 
Varsha Eathu, corresponding to Virgo. Eains : .12) Uttara, three parts, (18) 

6. Parattasi Hasta, (14) Chitta, two parts. The Hasta rains (like those 

of Uttara) are of vital moment. ‘If rain fails in Hasta 
even a mother cannot give food and ‘ if leaves shake in Hasta, not even drizzle 
will fall in Chitta,’ and ‘ if Hasta and Chitta fail, the man who tills will be 

no better off than the man who does not.’ Bain on the 4th of PnrattSsi is a 
good omen. o 

7. Arpisi (October 17 to November lo), the first month of the ^arad 
Euthu, corresponding to Libra. Eains; (14) Chitta, two parts, (15) Svati, 

7. Arplsl Visaklm (vulgar, Isahi), three parts. Arpis'i, too, is a 

iiionth of growth, ‘It rains devils in Svati’, and ‘if it 
rams properly in Svati, you wdll find grain even under a Dhoby’s slab’ 
Paddy transplanted in Arpisi will be ruined with weeds. Drizzle in Arpili 
augurs heavy ram in Kartigai, but a west wind in Arpis'i destroys the crops. 
Earn on the 2nd of Arpisi bodes a good harvest. If it thunders in Arnis'i' 
the picotta is the only help. ^ ' 

8. Kartigai (November 16 to December 14), the second month of the 
Sarad Euthu, corresponding to Scorpio. Eains : (16) Vi^akha, one part, (17) 

8. Kartigai (vulgar, .draomgfi), (18) Jyeshta. In Kartigai the 

for the harvest, and cultural operations 
cease. ^ Throw^ away seedlings when Kartigai begins.’ A ryot who sows 

kambu m Kartigai, will feast his sweetheart on mud. After Viiakha the 
rainfall is scanty. 

9. Ma/rgaM (December 15 to January 13), the first month of the Hemanta 

Euthu, corresponding to Sagittarius. Eains: (19) Mrda, -oOi Purvashada, 
0. Margali UttarKshada, one part. In ilargali the harvest is in 

„ swing, and ‘rain in Margali brings ruin to the fields.’ 

It It rams in Milla there will be no paddy, and if the wind blows in Mula 
pulses will be destroyed by insects. With Purvashada the rains are supposed 

rams for the following year are said to be ‘ in incubation ’ till 
uttarabhadra (Panguni). 

10. Tai (January 14 to February 11), the second month of the Hemanta 
Euthu, corresponding to Gapricornus. Eains: (21) Uttarashada, three parts, 

10 . Tal Sravanam, (23) Dhanishta, two parts. Tai is the most 

1 , 1 . h&ivest month of all, cultural operations being 

limited to hot weather crops were irrigation is plentiful. 

13). *•>= month of the SMra Enttn, 
re ponaing to ^ms: (23) Dhanishta, two parts, (24) Satabhisha, 

11. Mas! Purvabhadra, three parts. In Ma4i the last of the 

1 0 ® f®’W’ hot weather crops are watered. 

(Match U to April 12), the second month of the fetira 
Bnftn, oorreaponaing to Pisces, Bains; (25, Parrabhadra, one part, (26) 
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Uttarabhadra, (27) Eevati. Panguni is a month of comparative idlanesB 

1? piitfiuni Eevati showers begin the early rains of 

’ ® a new year. 

Perhaps after all the secrets of successful agriculture are to be sought in 
the proverbs in which the ryots so neatly epitomize the quiet philosophy of 
Proverbs rural life. ‘ The higher the crop the greater the out-turn, 

the greater the out-turn the stronger the ryot, the stronger 
the ryot the stronger the rule, and stronger the rule the stronger the king 
‘ Children increase but land does not.’ ‘ Plough the land that is not rocky, 
and speak to the man who keeps his word.’ ‘ Take note of the man who fences 
his field and grazes his cattle.’ ‘ The ryot who counts the cost will not have 
a ploughshare left.’ ‘ A ryot who leaves his village in ploughing time, need 
not look for his sickle at harvest.’ ‘ Trade requires forethought, agriculture 
requires none.’ ‘ Sell your gold for food, but keep your land.’ ‘ A ryot who 
rents his fields is sure to be a loser.’ ‘ Cut no tree that you have planted 
even though it be a nux vomica.’ The need for careful intensive cultivation 
is inculcated with many homely maxims. ' It is manure and not wisdom 
that makes the grain grow.’ ‘ No manure, no harvest.’ ‘ Eelatives cannot 
do what manure does,’ yet ‘ ploughing can do what manure cannot’. ‘ Plough 
deep rather than wide.’ ‘ The unweeded grain yields but one-fourth of a 
crop.’ ‘ Weed, cost what it may ’ {hadir kalainthu kalai pidungu). ‘Sow- 
ing is but one-fourth of transplanting.’ ‘ Population is dense, but plants 
must not be crowded.’ ‘ Closely growing grain requires first attention, 
thinly growing crops may wait.’ ‘ He whose land grows kurai grass and he 
whose wife is barren, reaps no profit.’ ‘ Seeds sown on parched soil are like 
the offspring of a concubine.’ ‘ He who tills a high-level field and he whose 
wife is a flirt, share the same fate.’ 

The art of meteorological prognostication is embodied, as usual, in a series 
of proverbs, which, by their terseness, assonance, alliteration and puns, defy 
Weather Wisdom translation. If white-ants take wing in the evening a heavy 

‘ fall of rain will follow, and if they carry their eggs to a 

high level rain will fall within eight days. Showers that set in at noon persist 
like disease contracted in old age, and rain in the evening will not cease for 
weeping. A large halo round the moon betokens early rain and a small halo 
is a sign that ram is distant. A large rainbow portends heavy showers, and 
a rainbow in the east in the evening or in the west in the morning is a sign 
of rain. But a rainbow in the east in Ani, A^i or Avani portends a scanty 
fall. A red sky in the morning forebodes good showers, while a red sky in 
the evening means that rain will be delayed. Lightning in the north-west 
brings rain at dawn. A lightning flash right across the sky is a sign of instant 
rain. Lightning in the north, a rainbow in the west, clouds in the south and 
a gust of wind in the east are alike forerunners of rain, and bo also is a 
north wind. A lunar and a solar eclipse within fiifteen days of each othee 



prognosticate a famine, but eclipses in Panguni, Sni, Purattali or Margali 
are signs of heavy rain and floods. If the horns of the crescent moon point 
north-wards, the harvest will be plentiful, if southwards, there will be drought. 
If fruit is abundant, flowers are few, and if dew is excessive, rain will fail. 
Plantains should bear their fruit on the northern side, and cocoanuts on the 
southern side. A ryot is warned against sowing paddy on a new-moon day, 
or thatching his house during Krittika. The lucky days for sowing are 
Monday or Friday, and for reaping Monday, Wednesday or Thursday. 
Sundays and Tuesdays are inauspicious. Above all, sowing should only be 
undertaken when the moon is waxing, and no agricultural work should be 
started on any ‘black day ’ (kari-nal). 

P. J. BIGHAEDS. 


CONTROL OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


It would be interesting to collate the different methods of controlling the 
movements of domestic animals in vogue in South India. The following 
jottings refer to Salem District. 

Ponies when turned out to graze are hobbled by having the two fore legs 
tied together, sometimes the hind legs are also tied, and sometimes the off fore 
leg is tied diagonally to the near hind leg. In the stable a rope is passed 
round the neck and fastened to a peg driven in the ground, and it is usual to 
rope each hind leg to a heel-peg. 

Cattle are usually led by a rope passed through the nostrils. To prevent 
cattle and buffaloes from straying a rope is sometimes tied, one end to the 
horns, the other end to the right fore leg, just below the knee. In the case of 
calves the rope is passed round the neck. Restive beasts are condemned to 
drag about a heavy log, some three feet long, which is fastened to the neck, 
and trails along the ground between their fore legs. Bheep and goats, when 
in herds, are unimpeded, but singly they are sometimes led by a neck rope, 
and it is not uncommon to see a goat limping about on three legs, one of the 
fore legs being doubled back and securely tied. This method is occasionally 
applied to cattle. In Tiruchengodu Taluk a fore leg and a hind leg are 
sometimes tied diagonally. Pigs, of all the domestic animals the most 
destructive to crops, are prevented from breaking through the fences by 
a triangular framework of wood or bamboo with projecting corners, 
fixed round their necks and the same device is at times adopted for sheep or 
cattle, when mischievous. 


F. J. RICHAEDS: 


JRABmDRANATH TAGOEE’S ‘GITANJALI ’ 


This volume of ‘ Song-salutations’ is of but small compass, but of marvellous 
quality. As one reads the introduction by Mr. W. B. Yeats one probably 
feels that the praise given to the book is fulsome, and that the tears that he 
shed on the tops of buses while he read the manuscript were sentimeutal. Brtt 
to read and to meditate is to catch the same fire of enthusiasm, and to admit 
freely that, while it is easy to nauseate the public with even sincerest appre- 
ciation, it is difficult to appraise the beauty and value of these meditations 
except in the author’s own felicitous words. The English is of pellucid 
quality, as poetical prose as could well be written, it bears no obvious signs 
of being a translation from another language. That Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s writings were of high quality was indicated to the world by the re- 
cent gift to him of the Nobel prize; but we are sure that no outward 
assurances of their merit will bring the same depth of conviction that is 
bound to develop with quiet study and meditation. 

One is tempted to quote from every page, but the scantiest of selections 
must serve. Devotion is at white heat throughout, and in India one would 
compare these stanzas with those of Naldyiram, or of Tdyumdnavar or 
Mdnihka-Vasagar. But the thought is more modern, more universal, utterly 
free from local legend or mythology. The dignity of human life is empha- 
sized at the outset : ‘ Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. 
This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever with Iresh 
life. This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and dales, and 
hast breathed through it melodies eternally new’. Again: ‘The day was 
when I did not keep myself in readiness for thee ; and entering my heart 
unbidden even as one of the common crowd, unknown to me, my king, thou 
didst press the signet of eternity upon many a fleeting moment of my life 

The ready and close union of man and the Supreme is one of the great 
themes of the verses. God is ever coming to his people ; every moment and 
every age, by day and by night, his presence is made manifest. In sun and 
in storm, in sorrow and in song, ‘ he comes, comes, ever comes ’. In the 
light, the passing breeze, the clouds sailing across the sky, God visits the 
human heart. ‘ Thy morning light has flooded my eye— this is thy message 
to my heart. Thy face is bent from above, thy eyes look down on my eyes, 
and my heart has touched thy feet.’ One of the verses to this effect is so 
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beautiful that it must be quoted in entirety : ‘ Day after day, 0 Lord of my 
life, shall I stand before thee face to face? With folded hands, 0 Lord of 
all worlds, shall I stand before thee face to face ? Under the great sky in 
solitude and silence, with humble heart shall I stand before thee face to face? 
In this laborious world of thine, tumultuous "with toil and with struggle 
among hurrying crowds shall I stand before thee face to face? And when 
my work shall be done in this world, 0 King of Kings, alone and speechless 
shall I stand before thee face to face ? ’ Such passionate devotion only waits 
for love ‘ to give myself up at last into his hands 

But the devotion has a very practical turn. For himself he loves life, and 
is desirous to do a full day’s toil, that when death comes there shall be a full 
harvest of fruits for him to gather. Here is a perfect declaration of a good 
conscience and of a good hope : ‘ And because I love this life, I know I shall 
love death as well Eenunciation is not the way of devotion that attracts 
him, although we do find in several verses glimpses of the Vedantic view of 
this present life. He refuses to shut the doors of sense, to turn down the 
lamps of life ; rather he will enjoy the world and its joys to the full, and eat 
the richest fruit of his desires. Not for him the monastic cell, or the remote 
jungle hermitage; life with all its revelations and its services has laid its 
hands on him. 

And in accordance herewith is the cry ‘ Leave this chanting and singing 
and telling of beads ! whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before 
thee. He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground, and where the 
pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil. .... Come out of thy meditations 
and leave aside thy flowers and incense. What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained ? Meet him and stand by him in toil and in 
sweat of thy brow’. It is not often that India thus exhorts the ascetic. 
Nor do morals lie so near to religion generally in India as they do in these 
verses. The following is more in line with Christian ethics than with those 
of Indian religion. ‘ Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. I shall ever try to 
keep ail untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth 
which has kindled the light of reason in my soul. I shall ever try to drive 
away all evils from my heart and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. And it shall be my 
endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is thy power gives me 
strength to act’. It is of a piece with this ideal of practical, spiritual religion 
that he urges that God’s presence is to be found ‘where live the poorest, and 
lowliest and lost’. The barriers of caste cannot stand before this burning 
flame of universal love. 


His ideal of personal religion has already emerged, and also his concep' 
tion of his duty to others. Duty takes also wider relations as devotion 
realizes that it owes a service to its country. With his prayer for his native 
land we may well close ; and though the review does not close dealing with- 
the last things of life and with eternal bliss, it refers to what is perhaps 
higher still, a life of high service on the widest scale. Neither politics nor 
religion can rightly decline to join with Mr. Eabindranath Tagore in this 
lofty petition : ‘ Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 
where knowledge is free ; where the world has not been broken up into frag- 
ments by narrow domestic walls ; where words come out from the depth of 
truth ; where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 
where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 
sand of dead habit ; where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 
widening thought and action ; into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake’. 


BUDDHIST CAYES IN 

On December 12, 1913, the Eev. E. W. Thompson gave a lecture illustrated 
with lantern slides upon the Buddhist Caves of India. The illustrations 
were taken from the Buddhist excavations of Western India at Earle, 
Kanheri, Elura and Ajanta. The lecturer explained that the geological 
formation known as the ‘ Deccan trap ’, which is of volcanic origin and lies in 
deep horizontal strata, was particularly favourable to the purposes of the 
Buddhist monks, since it is durable and firm while it can be hewn out easily 
into regular shapes. We owe to the same geological formation both the 
castles of Sivaji and the monastic caves and temples of the Deccan, the one 
crowning the level summits of the hills and the others being excavated out of 
their sides. 

Before showing the pictures upon the screen the lecturer gave a brief 
outline of the doctrine of the Buddha and of the development of the Sangha 
which was the instrument through which his teaching was to be realized. 
The extinction of desire occupied a central place in Buddha’s system, and the 
widest meaning must be given to ‘desire’. It was that principle of attach- 
ment to the things of the world which not merely acts during life, but 
remains also in the subtle body after death and causes renewed birth. The 
flame of human existence can only be extinguished when this attractive force 
which brings together the elements of body and mind and causes them to 
cohere has been completely destroyed. Hence pristine Buddhism was essen- 
tially ascetic; in it salvation was for the monk and for no one else. 

The Sangha or community was the means through which the great end 
of release was achieved : it gathered men out of the world and passed them 
through a discipline by which desire was finally and completely extinguished. 
The Buddhist cave had its place in this scheme of discipline. The novice 
was required to promise that he would resort only to the four Eesources, 
using rags for his clothing, the alms of the laity for his food, the excrement 
of the cow for his medicine, and the root of a tree for his dwelling-place. But 
these rules were relaxed on their literal severity ; and the cave-dwellings were 
inhabited chiefly during the rainy season {varsha-kdla or vas), not simply 
because it was unpleasant to be abroad at such a time but also because there 
was a great danger of the monk incurring the guilt of destroying life, if he 
travelled when the earth was alive and creeping with all manner of tender 
young things. The caves exhibited naany grade§l of size and convenience from 
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the single and rnde ceil of the hermit to the magnificent sculptured or painted 
halls of Blnra and Ajanta with dormitories (uiAdra) and chapter-houses 
{caitya) in which the community assembled under the presidency of the Elder 
{sthavira or t/icro) and joined in common acts of worship or discussion. 

The lecturer sketched in outline the exercises of the monks in such cave 
monasteries during the Eetreat of the Bains. The day began at dawn, or in 
the watch before the dawn, when the brethren gathered in the caitya, made 
obeisance to the sacred relies, and recited summaries of Buddhist doctrine 
and practice. The morning was spent in the instruction of novices, or in the 
discussion of doubtful passages in the Bcriptures, or by the elders in pacing 
to and fro along the paved path iu front of the caves in meditation upon the 
corruptions of the body and the evils of this transitory life. Before noon 
a visit was paid to adjacent villages for the collection of food, and at midday 
the one simple meal was taken. The afternoon was passed in receiving 
visitors and the public recitation of popular Scriptures or in renewing the 
exercises of the morning. With the fail of night the monks united in a closing 
act of worship and then laid themselves to rest upon the stone benches which 
served them for bed in the cells of the vihara. 

The lecturer said that there were two main criteria for distinguishing 
the age of a Buddhist cave — the first was religious and the second 
architectural, (i) The absence of shrines and images was a mark of great 
antiquity, as their presence in abundance argued a comparatively recent 
date. The lecturer pointed out the contrast in this respect between the great 
Caitya at Karle and the so-called Visvakarma temple at Elura, the one 
belonging probably to the third or second century before Christ and the 
other being as late as the tenth century of our era. The doctrine of 
Gautama was practically atheistic. Where everything was made to depend 
npon self -exertion, there was no room for prayer. Though even the oldest 
caityas contained a relic shrine {dagaba i. e. dhdtugarhha), yet the relic 
seemed to have had in the beginning no more than a mnemonic value and 
significance. It was of use in collecting and concentrating the faculties 
of the mind and making imagination more vivid. At a later stage the ideas 
of virtue immanent in the relic and of merit communicated by the shrine 
came in. Worship was thus little more that an act of recollection, and 
in the comparatively pure Buddhism of the South— the Lesser Vehicle or 
Narrow Way (HInayana) it had not advanced far beyond this stage. In the 
North, however, where the Mahdydna prevails, Buddhism had developed 
into the most fantastic and crowded polytheism. 

It was possible to trace this growth in the Buddhist caves of Western 
India. In the oldest there were no images, not even of the Buddha ; but 
afterwards his image began to appear, not the historical Gautama alone, but 
Buddhas of many kinds and forms, and along with them gods and goddesses, 
angels and celestial attendants. 

8 
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(ii) The second criterion was afforded by the architectural style. A certain 
simplicity and massiveness were characteristic of the oldest caves; as also 
was a close reproduction of the forms of wooden architecture. At Karle 
timbers were actually socketed into the stone roof : in later caves wooden 
rafters and beams were hewn out in the rock. The tendenc3r, therefore, was 
for later excavations to depart more and more from the structural forms of 
wooden buildings. . 

It must be remembered that Buddhism flourished in India only as a religion 
of the Court ; its monuments were to be found where it enjoyed the patronage 
of wealthy monarchs. This explained the strange collocation of an ascetic 
ideal and artistic exuberance which was found in many Buddhist caves. The 
Buddhist monk was bound to renounce the world ; but the world came into 
his retreat along with the painter and the sculptor. It was the King who 
sent the artist. Mr. G-riffith, who has reproduced the paintings of the Ajanta 
series with such loving fidelity in two large volumes, comments upon this 
^incongruity between the vivid humanity and gaiety of these representations 
and the ascetic purpose of the halls they adorn It should foe said of the 
Buddhist caves as a whole that, if the world came in with the artist the 
flesh and the devil were left outside. There were few of those terrific and 
repulsive shapes in the Buddhist caifyas which appeared in their rivals — the. 
Siva rock-cut temples; and the gross and the obscene were pleasingly absent. 


THE SWIN-GI,NrG FESTIVAL IN SIAM 

By C. Ahstin Wadb 

When the writer was in Bangkok a few years ago, he had the opportunity of 
witnessing an ancient Brahmanical ceremony called the Swinging Ceremony, 
held annually during the Swinging Festival. In spite of the contact with 
the west, one finds that old time, semi-religious, semi-secular pageants con- 
tinue to hold their own not however without the ancient and modern being 
so mingled as eminently to illustrate the transition period through which the 
east is at present passing. 

The Swinging Ceremony was greatly interesting in this respect, its lead- 
ing feature being a procession (the purpose of this article) of decorated motor 
cars and these, seen by the side of guards attired in ancient uniforms, with 
quaint bell-shaped lacquered helmets and bearing bows and arrows, spears, 
tridents and other archaic weapons, with elephants and cumbrous bullock and 
buffalo carts as a back-ground, formed a picture fully as quaint and bizarre 
as it was interesting. 

There were the usual dense throng of sightseers, orderly and good 
* humoured as holiday crowds in the east generally are, mishaps being taken 
with characteristic philosophy and laughed over. 

The procession formed up between Wat Po and Wat Leip (temples) and 
came round by the city wall. A squad of mounted police, a body of cavalry 
dressed in cuirassier helmets and body armour and the band of the Royal 
Body-guard led the way. Then came the ‘show’ of the day — the motor 
cars. They were of all sorts and sizes, ranging from the big touring car of 
Royalty to the little, noiseless electric ‘ runabout Many of them were 
wonderfully disguised, being so covered that unless one knew that there 
were nj^otors underneath, one might almost ismagine that they were 
gigantic creatures belonging to the pleiocene or pleistocene ages. A rhino- 
ceros beetle came first followed by a huge tortoise, wagging its head from 
side to side and next a gigantic but most life-like swan (H.R.H. the Crown 
Prince’s). A funny little red oar, all flags, was the next, and then came a oar 
with a most martial looking sapper in front and adorned with all kinds of 
tools used in Military Engineering (H.R.H. Prince Puraohatra’s). Next 
-came a huge Chinese mythological lion or sing to, half a dozen cars gay with 
flowers, streamers and flags, and then a huge buli, 8famdmg on clouds and 



with a living preBentiment of Siva on his back. A car belonging to 
. Prince Nara was adorned with a handsome Nang Mekalah, or Goddess of the 
Sea. Next to this came quite a work of art in form of a rice mill, with brick, 
chimney, boiler and all. After a pretty floral car, came a huge three-headed 
white elephant (H.M. the King’s), then a pretty lotus flower in full bloom 
(H.H. Prince Chow Sais) and then a titanic equestrian figure of the Phya Ohak- 
kra or Lord of the Earth (H.M. the King’s). Behind this was a huge gilded 
dragon, then a butterfly and a bed of flowers and last but by no means 
least, a Chinese marionette show with figures all working and a band inside.. 
After the cars there was a military band and then the ‘ Mock King ’, with 
all his attendants, guards, state umbrellas etc. The ‘ Mock King ’ by the 
way is elected for the occasion and is a part of the ceremony itself. Then 
came two bands from the Eong Law and long files of sailors carrying 
coloured flags, between the files being quite a long procession of schoolboys,, 
the various schools being designated by the regular ‘ colours ’ "Ion their straw 
hats. Next came a number of the Provincial Gendarmerie, trained by 
Danish Officers, looking as fit and smart as any body of men could well be.. 
Then came the Naval Department and Eire Brigades, with steam and 
hand pumps, hooks and ladders, patent extinguishers, etc., Beyond this 
again came a lot of Chinese sections of the pageant, comprising clowns 
in rickshaws, jugglers, and bands and banners of all sounds and hues, whilst 
the rear was brought up by the customary agricultural paraphernalia — used 
in the ceremony — including three elephants. 


